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HEN Cæſar happened to ſee fome 

ſtrangers at Rome carrying young dogs 

and monkeys in their arms, and fond- 

ly carefling them, he aſked, © Whe- 
* ther the women in their country never bore 
« any children;” thus reproving with a proper 
ſeverity thoſe who laviſh upon brutes that natural 
tenderneſs which is due unto mankind. In the 
fame manner we muſt condemn thoſe who employ 
that curioſity and love of knowledge which nature 
has implanted in the human ſoul, upon low and 
worthleſs objects, while they neglect ſuch as are 
excellent and uſeful. Our ſenſes, indeed, by an ef- 
fect almoſt mechanical, are paſſive to the impreſſion 
of outward objects, whether agreeable or offenſive : 
but the mind, poſſeſt of a ſelf-directing power, may 
E Vol. II. B turn 
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turn its attention to whatever it thinks proper. It 
ſhould, therefore be employed in the moſt uſeful 
purſuits, not barely in contemplation, but in ſuch con- 
templation as may nouriſh its faculties. For as that 
colour is beſt ſuited to the eye, which by its beauty 
and agreeableneſs, at the ſame time both refreſhes 
and ſtrengthens the ſight, ſo the application of the 
mind ſhould be directed to thoſe ſubjects, which 
through the channel of pleaſure may lead us to our 
proper happineſs. Such are the works of virtue. 
The very deſcription of theſe, inſpires us with emu- 
lation, and a ſtrong deſire to imitate them; whereas 
in other things, admiration does not always lead us 
to imitate what we admire; but on the contrary, 
while we are charmed with the work, we often de- 
ſpiſe the workman. Thus we are pleaſed with per- 
fumes and purple, while dyers and perfumers ap- 
pear to us in the light of mean mechanics. 

* Antiſthenes, therefore, when he was told that 
Iſmenias played excellently upon the flute, anſwered 
properly enough, © Then he is good for nothing 
<« elſe; otherwiſe he would not have played ſo well.” 
Such alſo was Philip's ſaying to his fon, when at a 
certain entertainment he ſang in a very agreeable 
and ſkilful manner, „Are not you aſhamed to ſing 
« ſo well?” It is enough for a prince to beſtow a 
vacant hour upon hearing others ſing, and he does 
the muſes ſufficient - honour, 1f he attends the per- 
formances of thoſe who excel in their arts. 

If a man applies himſelf to ſervile or mechanic 
employments, his induſtry in thoſe things is a proof 
of his inattention to nobler ſtudies. No young man 
of noble birth or liberal ſentiments, from ſeeing the 

upiter at Piſa, would deſire to be Phidias, or from 
the ſight of the Juno at Argos, to be Polycletus ; 
or Anacreon, or Philemon, or Archilochus, though 


* Antiſthenes was a diſciple of Socrates, and founder of the 
ſect of the Cymics, ; 
delighted 
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delighted with their poems“. For though a work 
may be agreeable, yet eſteem of the author is not 
the neceſlary conſequence. We may therefore con- 


clude, that things of this kind which excite not a 


ſpirit of emulation, nor produce any ſtrong impulſe 


1 : 
P 


or deſire to imitate them, are of little uſe to the 


beholders. But virtue has this peculiar property, 
that at the ſame time that we admire her conduct, we 
long to copy the example. The goods of fortune 


we wiſh to enjoy, virtue we deſire to practiſe ; the 
former we are glad to receive from others, the latter 
we are ambitious that others ſhould receive from 
us. The beauty of goodneſs has an attractive 
power; it kindles in us at once an active principle; 
it forms our manners, and influences our deſires, 
not only when repreſented in a living example, but 
even in an hiſtorical deſcription. 

For this reaſon we choſe to proceed in writing the 
lives of great men, and have compoſed this tenth 
book, which contains the life of Pericles, and that 


of Fabius Maximus, who carried on the war againſt 


Hannibal; men who reſembled each other in many 


- virtues, particularly in juſtice and moderation, and 


who effectually ſerved their reſpective common- 


wealths, by patiently enduring the injurious and 


capricious treatment they received from their col- 


| leagues and their countrymen. Whether we are 


4 right in our judgment or not, will be eaſy to ſee in 
the work itſelf. 


Pericles was of the tribe of Acamantis, and of 


the ward of Cholargia. His family was one of the 
moſt conſiderable in Athens both by the father's 
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This ſeems to be ſomewhat inconſiſtent with that reſpect 
and eſteem, in which the noble arts of poetry and ſculpture were 
held in ancient Greece and Rome, and with that admiration 
which the proficients in thoſe arts always obtain among the 
people. But there was ſtill a kind of jealouſy between the poets 
-and philoſophers, and our philoſophical biographer ſhews pretty 
clearly by the Platonic parade of this introduction, that he would 
magnify the latter at the expence of the former, 
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and mother's ſide. His father Xanthippus, who 
defeated the king of Perſia's generals at Mycale, 
married Agariſte, the niece of Cliſthenes, who ex- 
pelled the family of Piſiſtratus, aboliſhed the tyranny, 
enacted laws, aad eſtabliſhed a form of government 
tempered in ſuch a manner as tended to unanimity 
among the people, and the ſafety of the ſtate. She 
dreamt that ſhe was delivered of a lion, and a few 
days after brought forth Pericles. His perſon in 
other reſpects was well turned, but his head was 
diſproportionably long. For this reaſon almoſt all 
his ſtatues have the head covered with a helmet, the 
ſtatuaries chuſing, I ſuppoſe, to hide that defect. 
But the Athenian poets called him Schinocephalus 
or onicu- head, for the word ſchinos is ſometimes uſed 
inſtead of /cilla, a ſea onion. Cratinus, the comic 
writer, in his play called Chirones, has this paſſage. 


FacTron received old TIME to ber embraces ; 
Hence came a tyrant-ſpawn, on earth call'd Pericles, 
In heaven the head-compeller. 


And again in his Neme/is he thus addreſſes him, 


Come, bl:fſed Jove, the high and mighty HEAD, 
The friend of hoſpitality ! 


And Teleclides ſays, 


Now, in a maze of thought, he ruminates 

On ſtrange expedients, while his HEAD depreſs'd 
With its own weight, ſinks on his knees : and now 
From the vaſt caverns of his brain burſt forth 


Storms and fierce thunders. 


* Pericles (as Plutarch afterwards obſerves) was called 
Olympius or ſupiter. The poet here addreſſes him under that 
character with the epithet of Hana, which ſignifies bleed, but 
may alſo ſignify great-headed. In our language we have no word 
with ſuck a double meaning, Juſt above, he is called Cephale- 
geretes, head-compeller, (as if his head was an afſemblage of many 
heads) inſtead of Nepbelegeretes, cloud-compeller, a common epi- 
thet of Jupiter, | 

And 
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c And Eupolis, in his Demi, aſking news of all the 


great orators, whom he repreſented as aſcending 


from the ſhades below, when Pericles comes up 
laſt, cries out, 


Head of the tribes that haunt thoſe ſpacious realms, 
Does he aſcend ? 


Moſt writers agree, that the maſter who taught 
him muſic was called Damon, the firſt ſyllable of 
whoſe name, they tell us, 1s to be pronounced ſhort: 
but Ariſtotle informs us, that he learnt thar art of 


Pythoclides. As for Damon, he. ſeems to have 


been a politician, who under the pretence of teach- 
ing muſic, concealed his great abilities from the 
vulgar: and he attended Pericles as his tutor and 
aſſiſtant in politics, in the ſame manner as a maſter 
in the gymnaſtic art attends a young man to fit him 
for the ring. However, Damon's giving leſſons 


upon the harp was diſcovered to be a mere pretext, 


and, as a buſy politician and friend to tyranny, he 
was baniſhed by the oftraciſm. Nor was he ſpared 
by the comic poets. One of them, named Plato, 
introduces a perſon addreſſing him thus, 


Inform me, Damon, firſt, does fame ſay erue ? 
And waſt thou really Pericles's * Chiron? 


Pericles alſo attended the lectures of r Zeno of 
Elea, who in natural philoſophy was a follower of 
Parmenides, 


The word Chiron again is ambiguous, and may either ſig- 
nify, *waſ? thou præceptor to Pericles? or, waſt thou more wicked 
than Pericles ? | 

+ This Zeno was of Elea, a town of Italy and a Phocian 
colony ; and muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed from Zeno the 
founder of the ſe& of the ſtoics. The Zeno here ſpoken of 
was reſpectable for attempting to rid his country of a tyrant. 
The tyrant took him, and cauſed him to be pounded to death 
in 2 martar. But his death accompliſhed what he could not 
effect iu his life-time ; for his fellow-citizens were ſo much in- 
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Parmenides, and who, by much practice in the art 
of diſputing, had learnt to confound and ſilence all 
his opponents; as Timon the Phliaſian declares in 
thele verſes, 


Have you not heard of Zeno's mighty power, 
Who could change ſides, yet changing triumph'd ſtill 
In the tongue's wars, | 


But the philoſopher with whom he was moſt inti- 
mately acquainted, who gave him that force and 
ſublimity of ſentiment ſuperior to all the demagogues, 
who, in ſhort, formed him to that admirable dig- 
nity of manner, was Anaxagoras the Clazomenian. 
This was he whom the people of thoſe times called 
nous or intelligence, either in admiration of his great 
underſtanding and knowledge of the works 33 na- 
ture, or becauſe he was the firſt who clearly proved, 
that the univerſe owed its formation, neither to 
chance nor neceſlity, but'to a pure and unmixt MIND, 
who ſeparated the homogenous parts from the other 
with which they were confounded, 

Charmed with the company of this philoſopher, 
and inſtructed by him in the ſublimeſt ſciences, Pe- 
ricles acquired not only an elevation of ſentiment, 
and a loftineſs and purity of ſtyle, tar removed from 
the low expreſſion of the vulgar, but likewiſe a 
gravity of countenance which relaxed not into 
laughter, a firm and even tone of voice, an eaſy 
deportment, and a decency of dreſs, which no ve- 
hemence of ſpeaking ever put into diſorder. Theſe 
things and others of the like nature, excited admira- 
tion in all that ſaw him. 


cenſed at the dreadful manner of it, that they fell upon the 
tyrant and ſtoned him. As to his arguments, and thoſe of his 
maſter Parmenides, pretended to be ſo invincible, one of them 
was to prove there can be no ſuch thing as motion, fince a thing 
can neither move in the place where it is, nor in the place 
where it is not. But this ſophiſm 1s eaſily refuted ; for motion 
is the paſling of a thing or perſon 1x ro a new part of 85 h 
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Such was his conduct, when a vile and abandoned 
fellow loaded him a whole day with reproaches and 
abuſe; he bore it with patience and ſilence, and 
continued in public for the diſpatch of ſome urgent 
affairs. In the evening he walked ſoftly home, this 
impudent wretch following, and infulting him all 
the way with the moſt ſcurrilous language. And as 
it was dark when he came to his own door, he or- 
dlered one of his ſervants to take a torch and light 
the man home. The poet Ton, however, ſays he 
was proud and ſupercilious in converſation, and that 
there was a great deal of vanity and contempt of 
others, mixed with his dignity of manner: on the 
other hand, he highly extols the civility, complai- 
ſance and politeneſs of Cimon. But to take no 
farther notice of Ion, who perhaps would not have 
any great excellence appear, without a mixture of 
ſomething ſatirical, as it was in the antient “ tra- 
gedy; Zeno deſired thoſe that called the gravity of 
Pericles pride and arrogance, to be proud the ſame 
way, telling them, the very acting of an excellent 
part might inſenſibly produce a love and real imi- 
tation of it. 

Theſe were not the only advantages which Pe- 
ricles gained by converſing with Anaxagoras. From 
him he learnt to overcome thoſe terrors which the 
various phænomena of the heavens raiſe in thoſe 
who know not their caufes, and who entertain a tor- 
menting fear of the Gods by reaſon of that igno- 


* 'Tragedy at firſt was only a chorus in honour of Bacchus. 
Perſons Irefled like ſatyrs, were the performers, and they 
often broke out into the moſt licentious raillery. Afterwards, 
when tragedy took a graver turn, ſomething of the former 
drollery was ſtill retained, as in that which we call tragi- 
comedy. In time, ſerious characters and events became the 
ſubje& of tragedy, without that mixture; but even then, af- 
ter exhibiting three or four ſerious tragedies, the poets uſed to 
conclude their contentions for the prize with a ſatirical one. 
Of this ſort is the Cyclops of Euripides, and the only one re- 
malning. | ö 
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rance. Nor is there any cure for it but the ſtudy 
of nature, which inſtead of the frightful extrava- 
gancies of ſuperſtition, implants in us a ſober piety, 
ſupported by a rational hope. | 

We are told, there was brought to Pericles from 
one of his farms a Ram's head with only one horn ; 
and Lampo the ſoothſayer obſerving that the horn 
grew ſtrong and firm out of the middle of the fore- 
head, declared, that the two parties in the ſtate, 
namely, thoſe of Thucydides and Pericles, would 
unite, and inveſt the whole power in him with whom 
the prodigy was found; but Anaxagoras, having 
diſſected the head, ſhewed that the brain did not 
fill the whole cavity, but had contracted itſelf into 
an oval form, and pointed directly to that part of the 
ſkull whence the horn took its riſe. This procured 
Anaxagoras great honour with the ſpectators ; and 
Lampo was no leſs honoured for his prediction, 
win ſoon after, upon the fall of Thucydides, the 
adminiſtration was put entirely into the hands of 
Pericles, 

But in my opinion, the philoſopher and the di- 
viner may well enough be reconciled, and both be 
right; the one diſcovering the cauſe, and the other 
the end. It was the buſineſs of the former to ac- 
count for the appearance, and to conſider how it 
came about ; and of the latter to ſhew, why it was 
ſo formed, and what it portended. Thoſe who ſay, 
that when the cauſe 1s found out the prodigy ceaſes, 
do not conſider, that if they reje& ſuch ſigns as are 
preternatural, they muſt alſo deny that artificial ſigns 
are of any uſe: the clattering of braſs quoits *, the 
light of beacons, and the ſhadow of a ſun-dial, have 
all of them their proper natural cauſes, and yet each 
has another fignification. But perhaps this queſtion 
might be more properly diſcuſſed in another place, 


The clattering of braſs quoits or plates was ſometimes a 
military fignal among the Grecians. Among the Romans it was 
2 ſignal to call the wreſtlers to the rivg. ; 


Pericles 
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Pericles in his youth ſtood in great fear of the 
people. For in his countenance he was like Piſiſ- 


tratus the tyrant; and he perceived the old men 


were much ſtruck with a farther reſemblance in the 
ſweetneſs of his voice, the volubility of his tongue, 
and the roundneſs of his periods. As he was more- 
over of a noble family, and opulent fortune, and 
his friends were the moſt conſiderable men in the 
ſtate, he dreaded the ban of oſtraciſm, and therefore 
intermeddled not with ſtate affairs, but behaved with 
great courage and intrepidity in the field. How- 
ever, when Ariſtides was dead, Themiſtocles ba- 
niſhed, and Cimon much employed in expeditions 
at a diſtance from Greece, Pericles engaged in the 
adminiſtration. He choſe rather to ſolicit the favour 
of the *multitude and the poor, than of the rich 
and the few, contrary to his natural diſpoſition, 
which was far from inclining him to court popu- 
larity. 

* he was apprehenſive of falling under the 
ſuſpicion of aiming at the ſupreme power, and was 
ſenſible, beſides, that Cimon was attached to the 
nobility, and extremely beloved by perſons of the 
higheſt eminence; and therefore, in order to ſe- 
cure himſelf, and to find reſources againſt the power 
of Cimon, he ſtudied to ingratiate himſelf with the 


»The popular party in Athens were continually making 
efforts againſt thoſe ſmall remains of power which were yet in 
the hands of the nobility. As Pericles could not lead the party 
of the nobles, becauſe Cimon, by the dignity of his birth, the 
luſtre of his actions, and the largeneſs of his eſtate, had placed 
himſelf at their head; he had no other reſource than to court the 
populace. And he flattered their favourite paſſion in the mofl 
agreeable manner, by leſſening the power and privileges of the 
court of Arcopagus, which was the chief ſupport of the nobility, 
and indeed of the whole tate. Thus the bringing of almoſt all 
cauſes before the tribunal of the people, the multiplying of gra- 
tuities, which were only another word for bribes, and the givin 
the people a taſte for expenſive pleaſures, cauſed the downfal of 
the Athenian commonwealth ; though the perſonal abilities of 
Pericles ſupported it during his time, 
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common people. At the ſame time he entirely 
changed his manner of living. He appeared not in 
the ſtreets, except when he went to the Forum or 
the Senate-houſe, He declined the invitations of 
his friends, and all ſocial entertainments and recre- 


ations ; inſomuch that in the whole time of his ad- 


miniſtration, which was of a conſiderable length, 
he never went to ſup with any of his friends, but 
once, which was at the marriage of his nephew Eu- 
ryptolemus, and he ſtaid there only until the cere- 
mony of libation was ended. He conſidered that 
the freedom of entertainments takes away all diſ- 
tinction of office, and that dignity is but little con- 
fiſtent with familiarity. Real and folid virtue, in- 
deed, the more it is ſeen, the more glorious it 
appears; and there 1s nothing in a good man's con- 
duct, as a' magiſtrate, ſo great in the eye of the 
public, as 1s the general courſe of his behaviour in 
private, to his intimate friends. Pericles, however, 
took care not to make his perſon cheap among 
the people, and appeared among them only at pro- 
per intervals: nor did he ſpeak to all points that 
were debated before them, but referved himſelf, 
hke the * Salaminian gally, (as Critolaus ſays) for 
greater occaſions ; diſpatching buſineſs of leſs con- 
ſequence by other orators with whom he had an 
intimacy. One of theſe, we are told, was Ephialtes, 
who, according to Plato, overthrew the power of the 
council of Areopagus, by giving the citizens a large 
and intemperate draught of liberty. On which 
account the comic writers ſpeak of the people of 
Athens, as of a horſe wild and unmanaged, 


The Salaminian gally was a conſecrated veſſel which the 
Athenians never made uſe of but on extraordinary occaſions. 
They ſent it, for inſtance, for a general whom they wanted to 
2 to account, or with ſacrifices to Apollo, or ſome other 

eity. 
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— hich liſtens to the reins no more, 


But in his madd ning courſe * bears headlong down 
The very friends that feed him. 


Pericles, defirous to make his language a proper 
vehicle for his ſublime ſentiments, and to ſpeak in 
a manner that became the dignity of his life, availed 
himſelf greatly of what he had learnt of Anaxagoras ; 
adorning his eloquence with the rich colours of phi- 
loſophy. For, adding (as the divine Plato expreſſes 
it) the loftineſs of imagination, and all-commandin 

energy, with which philoſophy ſupplied him, to his 
native powers of genius, and making uſe of what- 
ever he found to his purpoſe, in the ſtudy of na- 
ture, to dignify the art of ſpeaking, he far ex- 
celled all other orators T. Hence he is ſaid to have 
gained the ſurname of Ohmpius; though ſome 
will have it to have been from the edifices with 
which he adorned the city; and others, from his 
high authority both in peace and war. There 
appears, indeed no abſurdity in ſuppoſing that all 
theſe things might contribute to that glorious diſ- 
tinction. Yet the ſtrokes of ſatire, both ſerious and 
ludicrous, in the comedies of theſe times, indicate 
that this title was given him chiefly on account of 
his eloquence. For they tell us that in his harangues 
he thundered and lightned, and that his tongue 
was armed with thunder. Thucydides, the ſon of 
Mileſius, is faid to have given a pleaſant account of 
the force of his eloquence. Thucydides was a great 
and reſpectable man, who for a long time oppoſed 


* The former Engliſh tranſlator takes no manner of notice of 
dax T1 EvCounay xz: Tay woo; £m4m1)w, bites Euboea, and inſults 
the iſlands ; though the paſſage is pregnant with ſenſe. Athens, 
in the wantonneſs of power, inlalted Euboea, which was her 


granary, and ÆEgean iſlands, which contributed greatly to her 
commerce and her wealth. 


* + Plato obſerves on the ſame occaſion, that an orator, as well 
ds a phyſician, ought to have a general knowledge of nature. 
* the 
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the meaſures of Pericles: and when Archidamus, 
one of the kings of Lacedemon, aſked him, 
c Which was the beſt wreſtler, Pericles, or he?“ 
he anſwered, © When I throw him, he ſays he was 
te never down, and he perſuades the very ſpectators 
© to believe ſo.” 

Yet ſuch was the ſolicitude of Pericles when he 
had to ſpeak in public, that he always firſt addreſſed 
a prayer to the Gods“, © That not a word might 
© unawares eſcape him, unſuitable to the occaſion.” 
He left nothing in writing, but ſome public decrees; 
and only a ſew of his ſayings are recorded. He 
uſed to ſay (for inſtance) that © the iſle of Ægina 
« ſhould not be ſuffered to remain an eye-ſore to 
te the Piracus :” and that “ he ſaw war approaching 
* from Peloponneſus.” And when Sophocles, who 
went in joint command with him upon an expedi- 
tion at ſea, happened to praiſe the beauty of a cer- 
tain boy, he ſaid, © A general, my friend, ſhould 
* not only have pure hands but pure eyes.” Ste- 
ſimbrotus produces this paſſage from the oration 
which Pericles pronounced in memory of thoſe 
Athenians who fell in the Samian war, They are 
cc become immortal like the Gods. For the Gods 
« themſelves are not viſible to us; but, from the 
e honours they receive, and the happineſs they en- 
ce joy, we conclude they are immortal; and ſuch 
ce ſhould thoſe brave men be who die for their 
© country.” | 

Thucydides repreſents the adminiſtration of Pe- 
ricles as favouring ariſtocracy, and tells us that, 
though the government was called democratical, it 
was really in the hands of one man who had en- 


* Quintilian ſays, he prayed, that not a word might eſcape 
him, diſagreeable to the people. And this is the more pro- 


* 


bable account of the matter, becauſe (according to Suidas) Pe- 


ricles wrote down his orations before he pronounced them in 
public, and indeed was the firſt who did ſo. 


groſſed 
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3 


graſſed the whole authority. Many other writers 
likewiſe informs us, that by him the people were 
firſt indulged with a diviſion of lands, were treated 
at the public expence with theatrical diverſions, and 
were paid for the moſt common ſervices to the ſtate. 
As this new indulgence from the government was 
an impolitic cuſtom, which rendered the people 
expenſive and luxurious, and deſtroyed that fruga- 
lity and love of labour which ſupported them be- 
fore, it is proper that we ſhould trace the effect to 
its cauſe, by a retroſpect into the circumſtances of 
the republic. 

At firſt, as we have obſerved, to raiſe himſelf 
to ſome ſort of equality with Cimon, who was then 
at the height of glory, Pericles made his court to 
the people. And as Cimon was his ſuperior in 
point of fortune, which he employed in relieving 
the poor Athenians, in providing victuals every 
day for the neceſſitous, and cloathing the aged, 
and, beſides this, levelled his fences with the ground, 
that all might be at liberty to gather his fruit: 
Pericles had recourſe to the expedient of dividing 
the public treaſure; which ſcheme, as Ariſtotle 
informs us, was propoſed to him by Demonides of 
* Tos. Accordingly, by ſupplying the people with 
money for the public diverſions, and for their at- 
tendance in courts of F judicature, and by other 
penſions and gratuities, he ſo inveigled them, as 
to avail himſelf of their intereſt againſt the coun - 
cil of Areopagus, of which he had no right to be a 


* Jos was one of the iſles called Sporades in the Xgean Sea, 
and celebrated for the tomb of Homer. But ſome learned men 
men are of opinion, that inſtead of lade, we ſhould read Omv:y 
and that Demonides was not of Jos, but of Oia, which was 
a borough in Attica. 

+ There were ſeveral courts of judicature in Athens, com- 
poſed of a certain number of the citizen; who ſometimes re- 
ceived one bolus each for every cauſe they tried; and ſometimes 
men who aimed at popularity procured this fee to be increaſed. 
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member, having never had the fortune to be choſen 
Archon, Theſmothetes, King of the ſacred rites, or Po- 
lemarch. For perſons were of old appointed to 
theſe offices by lot; and ſuch as had diſcharged 
them well, and ſuch only, were admitted as judges 
in the Areopagus. Pericles, therefore, by his popu- 
larity. raiſed a party againſt that council, and by 
means of Ephialtes took from them the cognizance 
of many cauſes that had been under their juriſ- 
diction. He likewiſe cauſed Cimon to be baniſhed 
by the Oſtraciſin, as an“ enemy to the people, and 
a friend to the Lacedæmonians: A man who in 
birth and fortune had no ſuperior, who had gained 
very glorious victories over the barbarians, and 
filled the city with money and other ſpoils, as we 
have related in his life. Such was the authority of 
Pericles with the common people. 
The term of Cimon's baniſhment, as it was by 
Oſtraciſim, was limited by law to ten years. Mean 
time, the Lacedæmonians with a great army en- 
tered the territory of Tanagra, and the Athenians 
immediately marching out againſt them, Cimon re- 
turned, and placed himſelf in the ranks with thoſe 
of his tribe, intending by his deeds to wipe off the 
aſperſion of favouring the Lacedæmonians, and to 
venture his life with his countrymen; but by a 
combination of the friends of Pericles, he was re- 
pulſed as an exile. This ſeems to have been the 
cauſe that Pericles exerted himſelf in a particular 
manner in that battle, and expoſed his perſon to 
the greateſt dangers. All Cimon's friends, whom 


* Hs treaſon againſt the ſtate was pretended to conſiſt in re- 
coming preſents and other gratifications from the Macedonians, 
whereby 
to enlarge the Athenian conqueſts, after he had taken the gold 


mines of Thrace. Cimon anſwered, that he proſecuted the war 


to the utmoſt of his power againſt the Thracians and other ene- 
mies; but that he had made no inroads into Macedonia, be- 
cauſe he did not conceive that he was to act as a public enemy 
to mankind, 


Pericles 


he was prevailed on to let ſlip the opportunity he had 
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Pericles had accuſed as accomplices in his pretend 


crime, fell honourably that day together: and the 


8 


Athenians, who were defeated upon their own bor- 


ders, and expected a ſtill ſharper conflict in the 


* 

Nh. 

_ gt 
» a 


ſummer, grievouſly repented of their treatment of 


= Cimon, and longed for his return. Pericles, ſen— 


* ſible of the people's inclinations, did not hefitate to 
gratify them, but himſelf propoſed a decree for 
- recalling Cimon; and at his return, a peace was 
agreed upon through his mediation. For the La- 
cedæmonians had a particular regard for him, as 
well as averſion for Pericles and the other dema- 


gogues. But ſome authors write, that Pericles did 
not procure an order for Cimon's return till they 


had entered into a private compact, by means of 


Cimon's ſiſter Elpinice, that Cimon ſhould have the 
command abroad, and with two hundred gallies 


lay waſte the king of Perſia's dominions, and Pe- 
ricles have the direction of affairs at home. A 


ſtory goes, that Elpinice, before this, had ſoftened 


the reſentment of Pericles againſt Cimon, and pro- 


cured her brother a milder ſentence than that of 


death. Pericles was one of thoſe appointed by the 
people to manage the impeachment; and when 
 Elpinice addreſſed him as a ſupplant, he ſmiled and 


ſaid, © You are old, Elpinice; much too old to 
&« ſolicit in ſo weighty an affair.” However, he roſe 
up but once to ſpeak, barely to acquit himſelf of 
his truſt, and did not bear ſo hard upon Cimon as 
the reſt of his accuſers *. Who then can give cre- 
dit to Idomeneus, when he ſays, that Pericles cauſed 
the orator Ephialtes, his friend and aſſiſtant in the 
adminiſtration, to be aſſaſſinated through jealouſy 
and envy of his great character? I know not 
where he met with this calumny, which he vents 


* Yet Cimon was fined fifty talents, or 9687/. 10s. ſterl. and 


narrowly eſcaped a capital ſentence, having only a majority of 
three votes to prevent it. 


with 
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with great bitterneſs againſt a man, not indeed in 


all reſpects irreproachable, but who certainly had 
ſuch a greatneſs of mind, and high ſenſe of honour, 
as was incompatible with an action ſo ſavage and 
inhuman. The truth of the matter, according to 
Ariſtotle, 1s, that Ephialtes being grown formidable 
to the nobles, on account of his inflexible ſeveri 
in proſecuting all that invaded the rights of the 
people, his enemies cauſed him to be taken off in 
a private and treacherous manner, by Ariſtodicus 
of Tanagra. 

About the ſame time died Cimon, in the expedi- 
tion to Cyprus. And the nobility perceiving that 
Pericles was now arrived at a height of authority 


which ſet him far above the other citizens, were 


deſirous of having ſome perſon to oppoſe him, who 
might be capable of giving a check to his power, 
and of preventing his making himſelf abſolute. 
For this purpoſe they ſet up Thucydides of the 
ward of Alopece, a man of great prudence, and 
brother-1n-law to Cimon. He had not, indeed, 
Cimon's talents for war, but was ſuperior to him 
in forenſic and political abilities; and, by reſiding 
conſtantly in Athens, and oppoling Pericles in the 
general aſſembly, he ſoon brought the government 
to an equililrium. For he did not ſuffer perſons of 
ſuperior rank to be diſperſed and confounded with 
the reſt of the people, becauſe in that caſe their 
dignity was obſcured and loſt; but collected them 


into a ſeparate body, by which means their autho- 


rity was enhanced, and ſufficient weight thrown 
into their ſcale. There was, indeed, from the be- 
ginning, a kind of doubtful ſeparation, which, like 
the flaws in a piece of iron, indicated that the 
ariſtocratical party and that of the commonalty were 


not perfectly one, though they were not actually 


divided; but the ambition of Pericles and Thucy- 
dides, and the conteſt between them, had ſo extra- 
ordinary an effect upon the city, that it was quite 

| broken 
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broken! in two, and one of the parts was called the 


3 


f People, and the other the nobility. For this reaſon 
| E Pericles more than ever gave the people the reins, 
and endeavoured to iner atiate himſelf with them, 
contriving to have always ſome ſhow, or play, or 
feaſt, or proceſſion in the city, and to amuſe i it with 
the polireſt pleaſures, 
As another means of employing their attention, 
he ſent out ſixty gallies every year, manned for 
| eight® months with a conſiderable number of the ci- 
tizens, who were both paid for their ſervice, and 
improved themſelves as mariners. He likewiſe 
t ſent a colony of a thouland men to the Cherſoneſus, 
7 five hundred to Naxos, two hundred and fifty to 
- 
0 
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Andros, a thouſand into the country of the Biſaltæ 
in Thrace, and others into Italy, who ſettled in 
Sybaris, and changed its name to Thurii. Theſe 
| jak he did to clear the city of an uſeleſs multi- 


e tude, who were very troubleſome when they had 
3 nothing to do; to make proviſion for the moſt ne- 
. 3 ceſſitous; and to keep the allies of Athens in awe, 
2 by placing colonies, like ſo many garriſons, in their 
g neighbourhocd. 

e That which was the chief delight of the Athe- 


t nians and the wonder of ſtrangers, and which alone 
f ſerves for a proof that the boaſted power and opu- 


h > lence of ancient Greece is not an idle tale, was the 
ir magnifience of the temples and public edifices. 
n Y et no part of the conduct of Pericles moved the 
„ ſpleen of his enemies more than this. In their ac- 
n © cufations of him to the people they inſiſted, © That 
- he had brought the greateſt diſgrace upon the 
e © Athenians by removing the public treaſures of 
e Greece from Delos, and taking them into his 
re © own cuſtody: that he had nor left himſelf even 
4 | * Some, inſtead of wnag read wag; and, according to this 


/ 2 the paſſage muſt be tranſlated, manned abith the 


2 citizens, whoſe pay was eight mine, and who at the ſame time im- 
te proved, &c 


n Vol. II. | C ce the 
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the ſpecious apology, of having cauſed the mo- 
ney to be breught to Athens for its greater ſe- 
curi.y, and to keep it from being ſeized by the 
e La1bezrian:: that Greece muſt needs conſider it 
es ihe higheſt in ſult, and an act of open tyranny, 
ce when ſhe ſaw the money ſhe had been obliged 
to contilbute towards the war, Iaviſhed by the 
ce Arþcnian> in gil ing their city, and ornamentin 
ce it with Natues, and temples thut coſt, a “ thou- 
ce ſand talent, as a proud and vain woman 
« tricks herſelf out with jewels.” Pericles an- 
ſwered this chalge by obſerving, That they 
ce were not obliged to give the allies any account 
ce of the ſums they had rece ved, ſince they had 
ce kept che ba: barians at a diſtance, and effectually 
ce detended the allics, who had not furniſhed either 
« horſes, ſhips, or men, but only contributed mo- 
© ney, which is no longer the property of the 
« giver, but of the receiver, if he peiforms the 
ce c ditions on which it is received. That as the 
ce ſtate was provided with all the neceſlaiies of 
« war, its ſuperfluous wealth ſhould be laid out 
« on ſuch werks as, when executed, would be 
ce eternal monuments of its glory 7, and which, 
cc during their exc ene would diffuſe an univer- 
de fal plenty; for as ſo mary kinds of labour, and 


« ſuch a variety of inſtruments and Mercitals Were 


© requiiite to theſe ur-iertakings, every art wouid 
ce be cxerted, every hand employed, almoſt the 


* ' 9 ” 1} y JT? #7 1a L. > T7 2 4. 
&« whe city would be in pay, and be at the fame 
. F k 4 i 2 18 1 » 1 3 * 1 1 4 
« time boch adorned and PP :4- by itſeif. 
Indeed, ſuch as were of a prope, age and ſtiength, 


were wanted Rr 1 tie Wals, and well rewarded for 
their ſervices; and as for the mechanics and meaner 
ſort of people, they went not with ut their ſhar 


of the public money, nor yet had chey 5 o up- 


* The Parthenon, or Temple of Minerva, is ſaid to have 
coſt a thcuſand talents. 
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port them in idleneſs. By the conſtructing of great 
edifices, which required many arts and a long time 
to finiſh them, they had equal pretenſions to be con- 
ſidered out of the treaſury (though they ſtirred not 


out of the city), with the marines and ſoldiers, 
guards and garriſons. For the different materials, 
| ſuch as ſtone, braſs, iron, 1vory, gold, ebony, and cy- 


reſs, furniſhed employment to carpenters, maſons, 
braſiers, goldſmiths, painters, turners, and other 


| artificers; the conveyance of them by ſea employ- 


ed merchants and ſailors, and by land wheelwrights, 


waggoners, carriers, rope-makers, leather-cutters, 
paviours, and iron-founders: and every art had a 
number of the lower people ranged in proper ſub- 
ordination to execute it, like ſoldiers under the 
command of a general. Thus, by the exerciſe of 
theſe different trades, plenty was diffuſed among per- 


ſons of every rank and condition. Thus works 


were raiſed of an aſtoniſhing magnitude, and inimit- 
able beauty and perfection, every architect ſtriving 
to ſurpaſs the magnificence of the deſign with the 


elegance of the execution; yet ſtill the moſt wonder- 


ful circumſtance was the expedition with which they 


were completed. Many edifices, each of which 
ſeems to have required the labour of ſeveral ſucceſ- 


ſive ages, were finiſhed during the adminiſtration 


of one proſperous man. 


It is ſaid, that when Agatharcus, the painter, va- 


lued himſelf upon the celerity and eaſe with which 


he diſpatched his pieces, Zeuxis replied, © If I 


c boaſt, it ſhall be of the ſlowneſs with which I 


2 © finiſh mine.“ For eaſe and ſpeed in the execu- 
tion ſeldom give a work any laſting importance, 


or exquiſite beauty; while, on the other hand, the 
time which is expended in labour, is recovered and 
* repaid in the duration of the performance. Hence 


we have the more reaſon to wonder, that the 
ſtructures raiſed by Pericles ſhould be built in fo 
ſhort a time, and yet built for ages: for as each 

| C2 of 
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of them, as ſoon as finiſhed, had the venerable air 
of antiquity ; ſo, now they are old, they have the 
freſhneſs of a modern building. A bloom is dif- 
fuſed over them, which preſerves their aſpect un- 
tarniſhed by time, as if they were animated with a 
ſpirit of perpetual youth and unfading elegance. 
Phidias was appointed by Pericles ſuperintendant 
of all the public edifices, though the Athenians 
had then other eminent architects and excellent 


workmen. The Parthenon, or Temple of Pallas, 


whoſe dimenſions had been a * hundred feet ſquare, 
was re- built by Calicrates and Ictinus. Corœbus 
began the Temple of Initiation at Eleuſis, but only 
lived to finiſh the lower rank of columns, with their 
architraves. Metagenes, of the ward of Xypete, 
added the reſt of the entablature, and the upper 


row of columns; and Xenocles of Cholargus built 


the dome on the top. The long wall, the building 
of which Socrates ſays he heard Pericles propoſe to 
the people, was undertaken by Callicrates. Cra- 
tinus ridicules this work as proceeding very ſlowly: 


Stones upon flones the orator has pil'd, 
With fewelling words ; but words will build no walls. 


The Oden, or mulic-theatre, which was like- 
wiſe built by the direction of Pericles, had within it 
many rows of ſeats and of pillars; the roof was of 
a conic figure, after the model (we are told) of the 
king of Perſia's pavilion. Cratinus, therefore, rail- 
lies him again in his play called Thratte. 


As Jove, an onicn on his head he wears; 
As Pericles, a whole orcheſtra bears ; 
Afraid of broils and baniſhment no more, 


He tunes the ſbell he trembled at befcre ! 


* It was called Hecatompedon, becauſe it had been originally 
an hundred feet ſquare. And having been burnt by the Per- 
fians, it was rebuilt by Pericles, and retained that name after 
it was greatly enlarged, 


Pericles 
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pPericles at this time exerted all his intereſt to have 
a decree made, appointing a prize for the beſt per- 
former in muſic during the Panathene; and, as 
he was himſelf appointed judge and diſtributor of 
the prizes, he gave the contending artiſts directions 


in what manner to proceed, whether their perform- 
ance was vocal, or on the flute or lyre. From that 


time the prizes in muſic were always contended for 


in the odeum. 

The veſtibule of the citadel was finiſhed in five years 
by Mneſicles, the arthitect. A wonderful event that 
happened while the work was in hand, ſhewed that 
the goddeſs was not averſe to the work, but rather 
took it into her protection, and encouraged them to 
complete it. One of the beſt and moſt active of the 
workmen, miſſing his ſtep, fell from the top to the 
bottom, and was bruiſed in ſuch a manner, that his 
life was deſpaired of by the phyſicians. Pericles 


was greatly concerned at this accident; but, in the 


midſt of his affliction, the goddeſs appeared to him 


in a dream, and informed him of a remedy, which 
he applied, and thereby ſoon recovered the patient. 
In memory of this cure, he placed in the citadel, 
near the altar (which 1s {aid to have been there be- 
fore), a brazen ſtatue of the Minerva of health. The 
golden ſtatue of the ſame goddeſs was the work- 
manſhip of Phidias, and his name 1s inſcribed upon 
the pedeſtal, (as we have already obſerved, through 
the friendſhip of Pericles, he had the direction of 
every thing, and all the artiſts received his orders.) 


* This ſtatue was of gold and ivory. Pauſanias has given 
us a deſcription of it. The goddeſs was repreſented ſtanding, 
clothed in a tunic that reached down to the foot. On her 
Agis, or breaſt-plate, was Meduſa's head in ivory, and vi2ory. 
She held a ſpear in her hand ; and at her feet lay her buckler, 
and a dragon, ſuppoſed to be Erichthonius. The ſphynx was 
repreſented on the middle of her helmet, with a griffin on each 
ſide, This ſtatue was thirty-nine feet high; the wi#ory on the 
breaſt-plate was about four cubits; and forty talents of gold 
were employed upon it, k 


«4 For 
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-j ö For this the one was envied, and the other ſlandered ; 
and was intimated that Phidias received into his 
iu houſe ladies for Pericles, who came thither under 
WW pretence of ſeeing his works. The comic poets, 
4:40 getting hold of this ſtory, repreſented him as a per- 
4:20 fect libertine. They accuſed him of an intrigue 
with the wite of Menippus, his friend and heutenant 
in the army: and becauſe Pyrilampes, another inti- 
| | mate acquaintance of his, had a collection of curious 
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birds, and particularly of peacocks, it was ſuppoſed 
that he kept them only for preſents for thoſe women 
who granted favours to Pericles. But what wonder 
is it, if men of a fatirical turn daily ſacrifice the 
characters of the great to that malevolent Dzmon, 
the envy of the multitude ; when Steſimbrotus of 
Thaſos has dared to lodge againſt Pericles that 
horrid and groundleſs accuſation of corrupting his 
ſon's wife ? ſo difficult it 1s to come at truth 1n 
the walk of hiſtory ; ſince, if the writers live after 
the events they relate, they can be but imperfectly 
informed of facts; and if they deſcribe the perſons 
10 01 and tranſactions of their own times, they are tempted 
00 by envy and hatred, or by intereſt and friendſhip, ; 
ind to vitiate and pervert the truth. 
q! The orators of Thucydides's party raiſed a cla- 
= mour againſt Pericles, aſſerting, that he waſted the 
4 public treaſure and brought the revenue to nothing. 
Pericles, in his defence, aſked the people in full aſ- 
ſembly, “ Whether they thought he had expended 
« too much ?” Upon their anſwering in the affirma- 
tive, © Then be it,“ ſaid he, © charged to“ my ac- 
count, 


* It appears from a paſſage in Thucydides, that the public 
ſtock of the Athenians amounted to nine thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred talents (or one million eight hundred ſeventy- five thou- 
ſand nine hundred and fifty pounds ſterling), of vchich Pericles 

118 had laid out, in thoſe public buildings, three thouſand ſeven 
A hundred talents. It is natural, therefore, to aſk, how he could 
| tell the people that it ſhould be at his own expence, eſpecially 
ſince Plutarch tells us, in the ſequel, that he had not in the leaſt 

PD | improved 
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cc count, net yours; only let the new edifices be 
cc jnſcribed with my name, not that of the people 
“ of Athens.” Whether it was that they admired 
the greatneſs of his ſpirit, or were ambitious to ſhare 
the glory of ſuch magnificent works, they cried out, 
« That he might ſpend as much as he pleaſed of 
ce the public treaſure, without ſparing it in the 
de leaſt,” | 
At laſt the conteſt come on between him and 
Thucydides, which of them ſhould be baniſhed by 
the Oftraci/m : Pericles gained the victory, baniſhed 
his adverſary, and entirely defeated his party. The 
oppoſition now being at an end, and unanimity 
taking place amongſt all ranks of people, Pericles 
became ſole maſter of Athens, and its dependencies. 
The revenues; the army and navy; the iſlands and 
the ſea; a moſt extenſive territory, peopled by bar- 
barians as well as Greeks, fortifed with the obe- 
dience of ſubject nations, the friendſhip of kings 
and alliance of princes, were all at his command. 
= From tnis time he became a different man; he 
was no longer ſo obſequious to the humour of rhe 
> populace, which is as wild and as changeable as the 
| winds. The multitude were not indulged or courted 
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the government in fact was not popular; its looſe 
and luxuriant harmony was confines to ſtricter mea- 
tures, and it aſſumed an ariſtocratical or rather mo- 


narchial form. He kept the public good in his eye, 
and purſued the ſtraight path of honovr. For the 
moſt part gently leading them by argument to a ſenſe 
of what was right, and ſometimes forcing them to 
comply with what was for their own advantage; in 
this reſpect imitating a good phyſician, who, in the 


4 


improved the eſtate left him by his father. To which the true 
anſwer probably is, that Pericles was politician enough to know, 
tnat the vanity of the Athenians would never let them agree 
that he ſhould inſcribe the new magnificent buildings with his 
name, in excluſion of theirs; or he might venture to fay any 


thing, being ſecure of a majority of votes to be given as he 
pleaſed. 
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various ſymptoms of a long diſeaſe, ſometimes 
adminiſters medicines tolerably agreeable, and at 
other times ſharp and ſtrong ones, when ſuch alone 
are capable of reſtoring the patient. He was the 
man that had the art of controuling thoſe many 
diſorderly paſſions which neceflarily ſpring up 
amongſt a people poſſeſſed of ſo extenſive a domi- 
nion. The two engines he worked with were hope 
and fear; with theſe, repreſſing their violence when 
they were too impetuous, and ſupporting their ſpi- 
rits when inclined to langour, he made 1t appear, 
that rhetoric is (as Plato defined it) the art of ruling 
the minds of men, and that its principal province con- 
ſiſts in moving the paſſions and affections of the 
ſoul, which, like ſo many ſtrings in a muſical in- 
ſtrument, require the touch of a maſterly and deli- 
cate hand. Nor were the powers of eloquence 
alone ſufficient, but (as Thucydides obſerves) the 
orator was a man of probity and unblemiſhed repu- 
tation. Money could not bribe him; he was ſo 
much above the deſire of it, that, though he added 
greatly to the opulence of the ſtate, which he found 
not inconſiderable, and though his power exceeded 
that of many kings and tyrants, ſome of whom have 
bequeathed to their poſterity the ſovereignty they 
had obtained, yet he added not one drachma to his 
aternal eſtate. 

Thucydides, indeed, gives this candid account 
of the power and authority of Pericles, but the 
comic writers abuſe him in a moſt malignant man- 
ner, giving his friends the name of the new Piſiſtra- 


tide, and calling upon him to ſwear that he would 


never attempt to make himſelf abſolute, ſince his 


authority was already much too great and overbear- 


ing in a frec ſtate. Teleclides ſays, the Athenians 
had given up to him 


The tribute of the g ales, the flates themſebves, 
To bind, to looſe; to build and to deſtroy; 
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's In peace, in war to govern ; nay, to rule 


+ 


it $ Their very fate, like ſome ſupericr being. 


e 

e And this not only for a time, or during the prime 
„and flower of a ſhort adminiſtration ; but for forty 
p Fears together he held the pre-eminence, amidit 
- Fach men as Ephialtes, Leocrates, Myronides, Ci- 
e mon, Tolmides, and Thucydides, and continued it 
n Mo leſs than fifteen years after the fall and baniſh- 
ment of the latter. The power of the magiſtrates, 
„ Which to them was but annual, all centered in him, 
pet ſtill he kept himſelf untainted by avarice. Not 
- that he was inattentive to his finances; but, on the 
e cContrary, neither negligent of his paternal eſtate, 
- Mor yet willing to have much trouble with it; as he 
- __had not much time to ſpare, he brought the ma- 
nagement of it into ſuch a method as was very 
eeaſy, at the ſame time that it was exact: for he 
uſed to turn a whole year's produce into money al- 
together, and with this he bought from day to day 
1 all manner of neceſſaries at the market. This way 
ot living was not agreeable to his ſons when grown 
| up, and the allowance he made the women did not 
appear to them a generous one: they complained 
of a pittance daily meaſur2d out with ſcrupulous 


 ceconomy, which admitted of none of thoſe ſuper- 

fluities fo common in great houſes and wealthy fa- 
milies, and could not bear to think of the expences 
being ſo nicely adjuſted to the income. 


The perſon who managed theſe concerns with ſo 

| much exactneſs, was a ſervant of his named Evan- 

| _*gelus, either remarkably fitted for the purpoſe by 

nature, or formed to it by Pericles. Anaxagoras, 

indeed, conſidered theſe lower attentions as incon- 
ſiſtent with his wiſdom. Following the dictates of 

. enthuſiaſm, and wrapt up in ſublime enquiries, he 

quitted his houſe, and left his lands untilled and 

deſolate. But, in my opinion, there is an eſſential 

difference between a ſpeculative and a practical 
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philoſopher: the former advances his ideas inte 


the regions of ſcience without the aſſiſtance of any 


thing corporeal or external ; the latter endeavours 
to apply his great qualities to the uſe of mankind, 
and riches afford him not only neceſſary but ex- 
cellent aſſiſtance. Thus it was with Pericles, who 
by his wealth was enabled to relieve numbers of the 
poor citizens. Nay, for want of ſuch prudential 
regards, this very Anaxagoras, we are told, lay 
neglected and unprovided for, inſomuch that the 
poor old man had * covered up his head, and was 
going to ſtarve himſelf. But an account of it being 
brought to Pericles, he was extremely moved at it, 
ran immediately to him, expoſtulated, intreated ; 
bewailing not ſo much the fare of his friend as his 
own, if his adminiſtration ſhould loſe ſo valuable 
a counſellor. Anaxagoras, uncovering his face, 
replied, * Ah, Pericles! thoſe that have need of a 
« lamp, take care to ſupply it with oil.“ 

By this time the Lacedæmonians began to ex- 
preſs ſome jealouſy of the Athenian greatneſs, and 
Pericles, willing to advance it ſtill higher, and to 
make the people more ſenſible of their importance, 
and more inclinable to great attempts, procured an 
order, that all the Greeks, where ſocver they reſided, 
whether in Europe or in Aſia, whether their cities 
were {ſmall or great, ſhould ſend deputies to Athens, 
to conſult about rebuilding the Grecian temples 
which the barbarians had burnt, and about provid- 
ing thoſe ſacrifices which had been vowed during the 
Perſian war, for the preſervation of Greece ; and 
likewiſe to enter into ſuch meaſures as might ſecure 
navigation and maintain the peace. 

Accordingly twenty perſons, each upwards of 
fifty years of age, were ſent with this propoſal to 


* It was cuſtomary among the ancients fox. a perſon who was 
determined to put an end to his life to cover up his head ; whe- 
ther he devoted himſelf to death for the ſervice of his country, 
or, being weary of his being, bade the world adieu. 
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Ke different ſtates of Greece. Five went to the 
Jonians and Dorians in Aſia, and to the Iflanders 
far as Leſbos and Rhodes; five to the cities 
* the Helleſpont and in Thrace, as far as By- 
gantium; five to the inhabitants of Bœotia, Phocis, 
and Peloponneſus, and from thence, by Locri along 
the adjoining continent, to Acarnania and Ambre- 
ia. The reſt were diſpatched through Eubcea to 
; #he Greeks that dwelt upon Mount Oetra and 
gear the Maliac Bay, to the Phthiotæ, the F Achæ- 
8 

y 


Ins and Theſſalians, inviting them to join in the 
gouncil and new confederacy for the preſervation 
of the peace ꝓ of Greece. It took not effect, how- 
; ever, nor did the cities ſend their deputies; the rea- 
bon of which is {aid to be the oppoſition of the & La- 
. _ecdezmonians, for the propoſal was firſt rejected in 
Peloponneſus. But I was willing to give account 
of it as a ſpecimen of the greatneſs of the Orator's 
Þirit, and of his diſpoſition to form magnificent 
dcſigns. | | 
$ His chief merit in war was the ſafety of his mea- 
„ AFures. He never willingly engaged in any uncer- 
tain or very dangerous expedition, nor had any am- 


2 So » . . 
; {dition to imitate thoſe generals who are admired as 
Freat men, becauſe their raſh enterprizes have been 
Ittended with ſucceſs: he always told the Athe- 
Fans, © that, as far as their fate depended upon 
him, they ſhould be immortal.“ Perceiving that 
; 4 
„f By Ascbæans we are ſometimes to underſtand the Greeks in 
| | 3 eſpecially in the writings of the poets; and ſometimes 
e inhabitants of a particular diſtrict in Peloponneſus: but 
5 neither of theſe can be the meaning in this place. We muſt here 
Anderſtand a people of 'Theflaly, called 4{c5ans, Vide Steph. 
, yx. in voce oog. \ 


T Kauvoneaſia, 

It is no wonder that the Lacedemonians oppoſed this un- 
dertaking, ſince the giving wey to it would have been acknow- 
tedging the Athenians as maſters of all Greece. Indeed, the 
Athenians ſhould not have attempted it, without an order or 
Aecree of the Amphictyons. 
7 Tolmides, 
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Tolmides, the fon of Tolmæus, in confidence of i 


his former ſucceſs and military reputation, was 
preparing to invade Bceotia at an unſeaſonable time, 
and that, over and above the regular troops, he had 
perſuaded the braveſt and moſt ſpirited of the Athe- 
nian youth, to the number of a thouſand, to go vo- 
lunteers in that expedition, ke addreſſed him in 
public, and tried to divert him from it, making uſe, 
among the reſt, of thoſe well-known words, © it 
« you regard not the opinion of Pericles, yet wait 
« at leaſt for the advice of time, who is the beſt of 
ce all counſellors.” This ſaying, for the preſent, 
gained no great applauſe; but when, a few days at- 
ter, news was brought that Tolmides was * de- 
feated and killed at Coronea, together with many of 
the braveit citizens, it procured Pericles great re- 


ſpe& and love from the people, who conſidered it 


as a proof, not only of his ſagacity, but of his 
affection for his countrymen. 

Of his military expeditions, that to the Cherſo- 
neſus procured him moſt honour, becauſe it proved 
very ſalutary to the Greeks who dwelt there: 
for he not only ſtrengthened their cities with the 
addition of a thouſand able-bodied Athenians, but 
raiſed fortifications acroſs the Iſthmus from ſea to 
ſea; thus guarding againſt the incurſions of the 
Thracians who were ſpread about the Cherſoneſus, 
and putting an end to thoſe long and grievous wars 
under which that diſtrict had ſmarted by reaſon of 
the neighbourhood of the barbarians, as well as to 
the robberies with which it had been infeſted by 
2 who lived upon the borders, or were inha- 

itants of the country. But the expedition moſt 


celebrated among ſtrangers, was that by ſea around 


Peloponneſus. He ſet ſail from Pegæ in the terri- 


* This defeat happened in the ſecond year of the eighty- 


third Olympiad, four hundred and forty-five years before the 
Chriſtian æra, and more than twenty years before the death of 


Pericles. 
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Pries of Megara with an hundred ſhips of war, and 
ot only ravaged the maritime cities, as Tolmides 


Jad done before him, but landed his forces, and 
penetrated a good way up the country. The terror 
of his arms drove the inhabitants into their walled 
towns, all but the Sicyonians, who made head 
aeainſt him at Nemea, and were defeated in a pitched 
pattle; in memory of which victory he erected a 
trophy. From Achaia, a confederate ſtate, he took 
number of men into his gallies, and failed to the 
Oppoſite ſide of the continent; then paſſing by the 
mouth of the Achelous, he made a deſcent in Acar- 


*nania, ſhut up the Ocneade within their walls, and, 


having laid waſte the country, returned home. In 
the whole courſe of this affair he appeared terrible 


to his enemies, and to his countrymen an active and 
* prudent commander; for no miſcarriage was com- 


mitted, nor did even any unfortunate accident hap- 
pen during the whole time. 
: Having failed to Pontus, with a large and well 


equipped fleet, he procured the Grecian cities there 


all the advantages they deſired, and treated them 
with great regard. To the barbarous nations that 
ſurrounded them, and to their kings and princes, he 
made the power of Athens very reſpectable, by 
ſhewing with what ſecurity her fleets could ſail, and 


that ſhe was in effect miſtreſs of the ſeas. He left 
the people of Sinope thirteen ſhips under the com- 
+ mand of Lamachus, and a body of men to act againſt 
: Timeſileos their tyrant, And when the tyrant and 
his party were driven out, he cauſed a decree to be 


made, that a colony of ſix hundred Athenian vo- 


lunteers ſhould be placed in Sinope, and put in 


Ppoſſeſſion of thoſe houſes and lands which had be- 


: longed to the tyrants. 


He did not, however, give way to the wild de- 


ſires of the citizens, nor would he indulge them 
when, elated with their ſtrength and good fortune, 


they 
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they talked of recovering * Egypt, and of attempt. 


ing the coaſt of Perſia, Many were likewiſe at this 


time poſſeſſed with the unfortunate paſſion for Si. 


cily, which the orators of Alcibiades' party after- 
wards inflamed ſtill more. Nay, ſome even dreamt 
of + Hetruria and Carthage, and not without ſome 
ground of hope, as they imagined, becauſe of the 
great extent of their dominions and the ſucceſsful 
courſe of their affairs. 


But Pericles reſtrained this impetuoſity of the 


citizens, and curbed their extravagant deſire of 
conquelt ; employing the greateſt part of their forces 
in ſtrengthening and ſecuring their preſent acqui- 
ſitions, and conſidering it as a matter of conſe- 
quence to keep the la eee chin bounds; 

whom he therefore oppoſed, as on other occaſions, 

ſo particularly in the facred war. For when the 
Lacedzmonians, by dint of arms, had reſtored the 
temple to the citizens of Delphi, which had been 
ſeized by the Phocians, Pericles, immediately after 
the departure of the Lacedemonians, marched 
thither, and put 1t into the hands of the Phocians 
again. And as the Lacedæmonians had engraved 


* For the Athenians had been maſters of Egypt, as we find 


in the ſecond book of Thucydides. They were driven out of 


it by Megavyzus, Artaxerxes' heutenant, in the firſt year of 
the eightieth Olympiad. And it was only in the laſt year of 
the eighty- fir{t Olympf ad, that Pericles made that ſucceſsful 
expediti on about Peloponneſus; therefore it is not ſtrange, that 
the Athenians, now in_ the height of proſperity; talked of 
recovering their footing in a country which they had ſo lately 
loſt. 

+ Hetruria feems oddly joined with Carthage; but we may 
conſider that Hetruria was on one {ile of Sicily, and Carthage 
on the other. The Atherians, therefore, after the Y had de- 
voured Sicily in their thoughts, N night think of extend ding their 
conqueſts to the countries on the right and If t; in the fame 
manner as king Pyrrhus indulged his wild ambition to ſubdue 
Sicily, Italy, and Afric. 
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. the forehead of the brazen * wolf the privilege 


4 hich the people of Delphi had granted them, of 


conſulting the oracle firſt, Pericles cauſed the ſame 
Privilege Tor the Athenians to be inicribed on the 
wolf s right ſide. 


4 2 


The event ſhewed, that he was right in confinin 
Ihe Athenian forces to act within the bounds of 


Greece: for, in the firſt place, the Eubceans re- 
volted, and he led an army againſt them. Soon 
after, news was b. ought chat Megara had com- 


menced hoſtilities, and that the Lacedæmonian 


forces, under the command 0! king Pliſtonax, were 
upon the borders of Attica. The enemy offered 


him battle: ne did noc chuſe, however, to tiſque 


an engagement with ſo numerous and reſolute an 
army. But as Pliſtonax was very young, and chic of 
directed by Cleandrides, a counſellor whom the 
Epbori had appointed him on account of his tender 
age, he attempted to b be that cHunſellor, and ſuc- 


cecding in it to his with, pc ſuaded him to draw off 
the pelo >ponne 1ans from &ttica. The ſoldiers diſ- 


perſing and retiring to thei s eſpective homes, the 
Lacedæmonians weie o highly incenſed, that they 
laid a heavy fine upon the king; ; and as he was not 
able to pay it, he wi-hdrew from Lacedæmon. As 
for Cleandrides, who fled from juſtice, they con- 
demned him to death. He was the father of Gviip- 
pus, who defeated the Arheniins in Sicily, and who 
Jeemed to have de the vice of avarice from him 
as an hereditary diſtemper. He was led by it into 
bad Practices, 1 which he was ba nine d with 175 
no miny from Sparta, as we have related in the 1 


of Lyſander. 


In the accounts for this campaign Pericles put 
down ten talents laid out fer @ necgſſary uſe, and the 


This wolf is ſaid to have been conſecrated, and placed by 
che fide of the g eat altar, on occaſion of a wolf's Kling a thick 
Who had robbed the te ple, and leading tae Delphians to the 


5 Place wiere the treaſure lay. 


people 
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people allowed it, without examining the matter 
cloſely or prying into the ſecret. According to ſome 
writers, and among the reſt Theophraſtus the phi- 
loſopher, Pericles ſent ten talents every year to 
Sparta, with which he gained all the magiſtracy, * 
and kept them from acts of hoſtility ; not that he 


purchaſed peace with the money, but only gained 


time, that he might have leiſure to make prepa- 


rations to carry on the war afterwards with ad- 
vantage. 


Immediately after the retreat of the Lacedæ- 


monians, he turned his arms againſt the revolters, 
and paſſing over into Fubcea with fifty ſhips and 
five thouſand men, he reduced the cities. He ex- 
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pelled the Hippobote, perſons diltinguiſhed by their 


opulence and authority among the Chalcidians ; and 
having exterminated all the Heſtiæans, he gave 
the city to a colony of the Athenians. The caule of 
this ſeverity was their having taken an Athenian 
ſhip, and murdered the whole crew. 

Soon after this, the Athenians and Lacedemo- 
nians having agreed upon a truce for thirty years, 
Pericles cauſed a decree to be made for an expe- 
dition againſt Samos. The pretence he made uſe 
of was, that the Samians, when commanded to put 
an end to the war with the Mileſians, had refuſed it. 
But as he ſeems to have entered upon this war 
merely to gratify Aſpaſia, it may not be amiſs to 
enquire by what art or power ſhe captivated the 


greateſt ſtateſmen, and brought even philoſophers : 


to ſpeak of her ſo much to her advantage. 


It is agreed, that ſhe was by birth a * Mileſian, 


and the daughter of Axiochus. She is reported to 
have trod in the ſteps of Thargelia, who was de- 


Miletum, a city of Ionia, was famous for producing perſons 


of extraordinary abilities. | 

+ This Thargelia, by her beauty, obtained the ſovereignty 
of Theſſaly. However, ſhe came to an untimely end; for ſhe 
was murdered by one of her lovers, 
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and amorous diſcourſes. 
not more brilliant than ſolid. It was even believed by the moſt 
Is r Athenians, and amongſt them by Socrates himſelf, 
that 

by Pericles, in honour of thoſe that were ſlain in the Samian war. 
It is probable enough, that Pericles undertook that war to avenge 
the quarrel of the Mileſians, at the ſuggeſtion of Aſpaſia, who 
was of Miletum ; who is ſaid to have accompanied him in that 
expedition, and to have built a temple to perpetuate the me- 
mory of his victory. 
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ſcended from the ancient Ionians, and to have re- 
ſerved her intimacies for the great. This Thar- 
= pelia, who to the charms of her perſon added a 
= peculiar politeneſs and poignant wit, had many 


lovers among the Greeks, and drew over to the 
king of Perſia's intereſt all that approached her ; 
by whoſe means, as they were perſons of eminence 


and authority, ſhe ſowed the ſeeds of the Median 


faction among the Grecian ſtates, 

Some, indeed, ſay, that Pericles made his court 
to Aſpaſia only on account of her wiſdom and poli- 
tical abilities. Nay, even Socrates himſclf ſome- 
times viſited her along with his friends; and her 
= acquaintance took their wives with them to hear 


her diſcourſe, though the buſineſs that ſupported 


her was neither honourable nor decent, for ſhe kept 


a a number of courtezans in her houſe. ZEſchines 


informs us, that“ Lyſicles, who was a grazier, and 
of ſa mean ungenerous diſpoſition, by his intercourſe 


with Aſpaſia after the death of Pericles, became the 


> moſt conſiderable man in Athens. And though 
> Plato's Menexenus in the beginning is rather humo- 
tous, than ſerious, yet thus much of hiſtory we may 
gather from it, that many Athenians reſorted to her 
on account of her {kill in the F art of ſpeaking. 


I ſhould not, however, think that the attachment 


of Pericles was of ſo very delicate a kind. For, 


* What the employments were to which this Lyſicles was 


> advanced is no where recorded. 


I Ir is not to be imagined, that Aſpaſia excelled in light 
er diſcourſes, on the contrary, were 


e compoſed the celebrated funeral oration pronounced 


Vor. II. 3 though 
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though his wife, who was his relation, and had been 
firſt married to Hipponicus, by whom ſhe had Callias 
the rich, brought bim two ſons, Xanthippus and 
Paratus, yet they lived fo ill together, that they 
parted by conſent. She was married to another, 
and he took Aſpaſia, for whom he had the tendereſt 
regard. In ſo much, that he never went out upon 
buſineſs, or returned without ſaluting her. In the 
comedies ſhe is called the New Omphale, Deianira, 
and Juno. Cratinus plainly calls her a proſtitute, 


7 


She bore this Juno, this Aſpalia, 
Skril'd in the ſbameleſs trade and every art 
Of wantonne/s. 


He ſeems alſo to have had a natural ſon by her; 
for he is introduced by Eupolis enquiring after him 
thus, 

—— Still lives the offspring of my dailiance ? 


Pyronides anſwers, 


He lives, and might have borne the name of huſband, 


Did he not dream that every boſom fair 
1s not a chaſte one. 


Such was the fame of Aſpaſia, that Cyrus who 
contended with Artaxerxes for the Perſian crown, 
gave the name of Aſpaſia to his favourite concu- 
bine, who before was called Milto. This woman 


was born in Phecis, and was the daughter of Her- 
motimus. When Cyrus was {lain in the battle, ſhe -* 


was carried to the king, and had afterwards great 


influence over him. Theſe particulars occuring to 
my memory as I wrote this life, I thought it would 


be a needleſs affectation of gravity, if not an offence 


againſt politeneſs, to paſs them over in ſilence. 
I now return to the Samian war, which Pericles 
is much blamed for having promoted, in favour of 
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| i the Mileſians, at the inſtigation of Aſpaſia. 


35 
The 


MMileſians and Samians had been at war 5 the city 


—_ 


* 


of Priene, and the Samians had the advatage, 
Wen the Athenians interpoſed, and ordered them 
3 to lay down their arms, and refer the deciſion of the 
diſpute to them: but the Samians refuſed to comply 
= with this demand. Pericles, therefore, ſailed with a 
= fleet to Samos, and aboliſhed the oligarchical form 
of government. 
men, and the ſame number of children, as hoſtages, 
and fent them to Lemnos. 

we are told, offered him a talent for his ranſom; 
and thoſe that were deſirous to prevent the ſettling 


He then took fifty of the principal 
Each of theſe hoſtages, 


of a democracy among them, would have given 
him much more. I Piſſutchnes the Perſian, who had 


the intereſt of the Samians at heart, likewiſe ſent 


him ten thouſand pieces of gold, to prevail upon 
him to grant them more favourable terms. Pe- 
ricles, however, would receive none of their pre- 
ſents, but treated the Samians in the manner he 
had reſolved on; and having eſtabliſhed a popu- 


lar government in the iſland, he returned to 
Athens. 


Hut they ſoon revolted again, "andy, 2 recovered 


their hoſtages by ſome private meaſure of Piſſuthnes, 
and made new preparations for war. Pericles com- 
ing with a fleet to reduce them once more, found 
them not in a poſture of negligence or deſpair, but 
determined to contend with him for the dominion 
of the ſea. A ſharp engagement enſued near the 


I iſle of Tragia, and Pericles gained a glorious vic- 


tory, having with forty-four ſhips defeated ſeventy, 
twenty of which had ſoldiers on board. 

1 Purſuing his victory, he poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
mor of Samos, and laid ſiege to the city. They 


t Piſſuthnes, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, was governor of Sardis, 
5 eſpouſed the cauſe of the Samians of courſe, becauſe the 


principal perſons among them were in the Perſian intereſt. 


D 2 ſtill 
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ſtill retained courage enough to ſally out and give 
him battle before the walls. Soon after a greater 
fleet came from Athens, and the Samians were en- 
tirely ſhut up: whereupon, Pericles, took ſixty gal- 
lies, and ſteered for the Mediterranean, with a de- 
ſign, as is generally ſuppoſed, to meet the Phoenician 
fleet that was coming to the relief of Samos, and to 
engage with it at a great diſtance from the iſland. 
Steſimbrotus, indeed, ſays, he intended to fail for 
Cyprus, which 1s very improbable. But whatever 
his deſign was, he ſeems to have committed an 
error. For as ſoon as he was gone, Meliſſus, the 
ſon of Ithagenes, a man diſtinguiſhed as a philoſo- 
pher, and at that time commander of the Samians, 
deſpiſing either the ſmall number of ſhips that was 
left, or elſe the inexperience of their officers, per- 
ſuaded his countrymen to attack the Athenians, 
According]y a battle was fought, and the Samians 
obtained the victory; for they made many priſoners, 
deſtroyed the greateſt pait of the enemy's fleet, 


cleared the ſeas, and imported whatever warlike 


ſtores and proviſions they wanted. Ariſtotle writes, 
that Pericles himſelf had been beaten by the ſame 
Meliflus in a former ſea-fight. 

The Samians returning upon the Athenian pri- 
ſoners the inſult they had received, * marked their 
foreheads with the figure of an owl, as the Athenians 
had branded them with a Samara, which is a kind 


of a ſhip built low in the fore-part, and wide and 


hollow in the ſides. This form makes it light and 
expeditious in failing; and it was called Samæna 
from its being invented in Samos by Polycrates the 
tyrant, Ariltophanes is ſuppoſed to have hinted at 
theſe marks, when he ſays, 


The Samians are a letter'd race. 


* We have no account of theſe reciprocal barbarities in 


Thucydides. 
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that he had Artemon the engineer alon 
ho, on account of his lameneſs, was carried about 
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A s ſoon as Pericles was informed of the misfor- 
tune that had befallen his army, he immediately“ 
returned with ſuccours, gave Meliſſus battle, routed 
the enemy, and blocked up the town by build- 
ing a wall about it; chuſing to owe the conqueſt of 
it rather to time and expence, than to purchaſe it 


with the blood of his fellow- citizens. But when he 
found that the Athenians murmured at the time ſpent 
in the blockade, and that it was difficult to reſtrain 


them from the aſſault, he divided the army into eight 


parts, and ordered them to draw lots. That divi- 
ſion which drew a white bean, were to enjoy them- 
ſelves in eaſe and pleaſure while the others fought, 
Hence 1t is ſaid, that thoſe who ſpend the day in 
feaſting and merriment, call that a white day from 

the white bean. | 
Ephorus adds, that Pericles in this ſiege made 
uſe of battering engines, the invention of which 
he much admired, it being then a new one; and 
g with him, 


In a litter, when his preſence was required to direct 


the machines, and thence had the ſurname of Peri- 


pPhoretus. But Heraclides of Pontus confutes this 
aſſertion by ſome verſes of Anacreon, in which 
mention is made of Artemon Periphoretus ſeveral 
ages before the Samian war and theſe tranſactions 
of Pericles, And he tells us, this Artemon was a 
perſon who gave himſelf up to luxury, and was 
Withal of a timid and effeminate ſpirit; that he 
E moſt of his time within doors, and had a 
mield of braſs held over his head by a couple of 
lla ves, leſt ſomething ſhould fall upon hum. More- 


over, that if he attempted to be neceſſarily obliged 
do go abroad, he was carried in a litter, which hung 


- 


* On his return, he received a reinforcement of fourſcore 
- ſhips, as Thucydides tells us; or ninety, according to Dio- 
1 dorus. Vid. Thucyd. lib. i. de Bell. Pelopon. & Diodor. Sicul. 
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ſo low as almoſt to touch the ground, and therefore 
was called Peripheretus. 1 
After nine months the Samians ſurrendered. Pe- 
ricles razed their walls, ſeized their ſhips, and laid 
an heavy fine upon them; part of which they paid 
down directly, the reſt they promiſed at a ſet time, 


and gave hoſtages for the payment. Duris the 


Samian makes a melancholy tale of it, accuſing 


' Pericles and the Athenians of great cruelty, of 
which no mention is made by T hucydides, Ephorus, 


or Ariſtotle. What he relates concerning the Sa- 
mian officers and ſeamen ſcems quite fictitious ; 
he tells us, that Pericles cauſed them to be brought 
into the market-place at Miletus, and to be bound 
to poſts there for ten days together, at the end of 
which he ordered them, by that time in the moſt 
wretched condition, to be diſpatched with clubs, 
and refuſed their bodies the honour of burial. Duris, 
indeed, in his hiſtories, often goes “ beyond the li- 
mits of truth, even when not miſled by any intereſt 
or paſſion, and therefore is more likely to have ex- 


aggerated the ſufferings of his countty, to make the 


Athenians appear in an odious light. 

Pericles, at his return to Athens, after the reduc- 
tion of Samos, celebrated in a ſplendid manner the 
obſequies of his countrymen who fell in that war, 
and pronounced himſelf the funeral oration, uſual 
on ſuch occaſions. This gained him great applaule; 
and when he came down from the roſtrum, the wo- 
men paid their reſpects to him, and preſented him 


with crowns and chaplets, like a champion juft re- 


turned victorious from the lifts. Only Elpinice ad- 
dreſſed him in terms quite different: © Are theſe 3 
&« actions, then, Pericles, worthy of crowns and gar- 
« lands, which have deprived us of many brave 


c citizens, not in a war with the Phoenicians and 


„Vet Cicero tells us, this Duris was a careful hiſtorian, 
Homo in hiſtoria diligens. This hiſtorian lived in the time of ; 


« Medes, 


Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
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Medes, ſuch as my brother Cimon waged, but in 

X < deſtroying a city united to us both in blood and 
- X < friendſhip ?” Pericles only ſmiled, and anſwered 
| XX ſoftly with this line of Archilochus, 
1 þ 


Wk 
„ Why laviſh ointments cn a head that's grey? 
ce 
g + Ton informs us, that he was highly elated with 
this conqueſt, and ſcrupled not to fay, © that 


s, „Agamemnon ſpent ten years in reducing one of 
c the cities of the barbarians, whereas he had taken 
= © the richeſt and moſt powerful city among the 

nt „ lonians in nine months.” And indeed he had 
id reaſon to be proud of this atchievement ; for the 
of # war was really a dangerous one, and the event un- 
ft 2 certain, ſince, according to Thucydides, ſuch was 
the power of the Samians, that the Athenians were 
in imminent danger of lofing the dominion of the 
ſea. 
Some time after this, when the Peloponneſian 
war was ready to break out, Pericles perſuaded the 
people to ſend ſuccours to the inhabitants of Cor- 
= cyra, who were at war with the Corinthians *; which 
would be a means to fix in their intereſt an iſland 
** whoſe naval forces were conſiderable, and might be 
of great ſervice in caſe of a rupture with the Pelo- 

ual ponneſians, which they had all the reaſon in the 
ſe; world to expect would be ſoon. The ſuccours were 
v0- 3 decreed accordingly, and Pericles ſent Lacedemo- 
im nius, the ſon of Cimon, with ten ſhips only, as if 
re- he deſigned nothing more than to F diſgrace him. A 
_ mutual regard and friendſhip ſubliſted between Ci- 
4 mon s family and the Spartans, and he now furniſhed 


damnum, a city in Macedonia, founded by the Corcyrians. 
I There ſeems to be very little colour for this hard aflertion. 
3 Thucydides fays, that the Athenians did not intend the Corcy- 


ave * This war was commenced about the little territory of Epi- 
* 


ian, 
& of rians any real aſſiſtance, but ſent this ſmall ſquadron to look 
on, while the Corinthians and Corcyrians weakened and waſted 
4 4% each other, 
des 
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his ſon with but a few ſhips, and gave him the charge 
of this affair againſt his inclination, in order that, if 
nothing great or ſtriking were effected, Lacedæmo- 
nius might be ſtill the more ſuſpe&-d of favouring 2? 
the Spartans, Nay, by all imaginable methods he 
endeavoulcd to hinder the advancement of that fa- 


mily, repreſenting the ſons of Cimon, as by their 
ve y names not genuine Athenians, but ſtrangers 


and aliens, one of them being called Lacedæmonius, 
another Theſſalus, and a third Eleus. They ſeem 


to have been all the ſons of an Aricadian woman, 
Pericles however, finding himſeit greatly blamed 
about theſe ten gallies, an aid by no means ſufficient 


to anſwer the purpoſe of thoſe that requeſted it, but 


likely en.112h to afford his enemies a pretence to 


accuſe hun, ſent another * ſquadron to Corcyra, 


which did not arrive till the action was over. 

'The Corinthians, offended at this treatment, 
complained cf it at Lacedæ mon, and the Mega- 
renſians at the fame time alledged, that the Athe- 


. & | 
nians would not ſuffer them to come to any mart or 


port of theirs, but droye them out, thereby infring- 
ing the common e. and breaking the cath 
they had taken before the general aſſembly of Greece. 
The people of Egina, too, privately acquainted tlie 
Lacedæmonians with many encroachments and in- 
juries done them by the Athenians, whom they durſt 
not accule openly. And at this very juncture, Po- 
tidza, a Corinthian colony, bur ſubject to the Athe- 
n.ans, being beſieged in conſequence of its revolt, 
haſtened on the war. 
However, as ambaſſadors were ſent to Athens, 
and as Archidamus, king of the Lacedæmonians, 


endeavoured to give a healing turn to moſt of the 


articles in queſtion, and to pacify the allies, pro- 
bably no other point would have involved the Athe- 


But this fleet, which conſiſted of twenty ſhips, prevented a ; 


ſecond engagement, for which they were preparing. 


nians 


ETC LES A 


© *WMians in war, if they could have been perſuaded to 
if WFeſcind the decree againſt the Megarenſians, and to 
-e reconciled to them. Pericles, therefore, | in exert- 


8 ing all his intereſt to oppoſe this meaſure, in retain- 
IC Sos his enmity to the Magarenſians, and working up 
the people to the ſame rancour, was the ſole author 
ir | of the war. 

rs It is ſaid, that when the ambaſſadors “ from La- 
s, cedæmon came upon this occaſion to Athens, Pe- 
m xicles pretended there was a law which forbad the 
n. taking down any tablet on which any decree of the 
ed people was written.“ Then,“ ſaid Polyarces, one of 
nt the ambaſſadors, * do not take it down, but turn 
ut e the other ſide outward ; there is no law againſt 
to be that.” Notwithſtanding the pleaſantry of this an- 
a, ſwer, Pericles relented not in the leaft. He ſeems, 
Indeed, to have had ſome private pique againſt the 
Megarenſians, though the pretext he availed himfelf 
a- of in public was, that they had applied to profane 


e- uſes certain parcels of facred ground; and thereupon 
or 

g. * The Lacedzmonian ambaſſadors demanded in the firft 
ch place, the expulſion of thoſe Athenians who were ſteled cxe- 


rable on account of the old buſineſs of Cylon and his aſſoclates, 
— by his mother's ſide Pericles was allied to the family of 
lie Miegacles; they next inſiſted that the ſiege of Potidæa ſhould be 
n- rkaiſed; zdly, that the inhabitants of Ægina ihould be left free; 
ft and laftly, that the decree made againſt the Megarenſians, 
2 whereby they were forbidden the ports and markets of Athens on 
O- ain of death, ſhould be revoked, and the Grecian ſtates ſet at 

Pier who were under the dominion of Athens. 
Pericles repreſented to the Athenians, that, whatever the Lace- 


de vn might pretend, the true ground of their reſentment 


"Was the proſperity of the Athenian republic: that, nevertheleſs, 
NS, It might be propoſed, that the Athenians would reverſe their 
ns, __Mecree againſt Megara, if the Lacedæmonians would allow free 


he es and regreſs in their city to the Athenians and their allies; 

hat they would leave all thote ſtates free, who were free at the 

making of the laſt peace with Sparta, provided the Spartans 

would allo leave all ſtates free who were under their dominion; 

and that future diſputes ſhould be ſubmitted to arbitration. In 

d a = theſe offers ſhould not prevail, he adviſed them to hazard a 
Far 
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he procured a decree for an herald to be ſent to 
Megara and Lacedzmon to lay this charge again 


. 


the Megarenſians. This decree was drawn up in a 
candid and conciliating manner. But Anthe mo- I 


critus, the herald ſent with that commiſſion, loſing 3 


his life by the way, through ſome treachery (as was 1 
ſuppoſed) of the Megarenſians, Charinus procured 7 
a decree, that an implacable and eternal enmity 2? 


ſhould ſubſiſt between the Athenians and them; that 


if any Megarenſian ſhould ſet foot upon Attic b > 


ground, he ſhould be put to death; that to the oath 


which their generals uſed to take, this particular 


ſhould be added, that they would twice a year make 
an inroad into the territories of Megara ; and that 
Anthemocritus ſhould be buried at the Thriaſian 
gate, now called Dipylus. 

The Megarenfians, however, deny their being 
concerned in the *® murder of Anthemocritus, and 


lay the war entirely at the door of Aſpaſia and Pe- 


ricles, alledging in proof thoſe well-known verſes 
from the Acharnenſes of Ariſtophanes. 


The god of wine had with his Thyrſus ſinote 


bc 


35% 


Some youths, who in their madneſs ſtole from Megara 


The proſtitute Simætha: in revenge 
70 fn; 's, liberal of their ſmiles, were ſtolen 
From our Aipalia's train. 


* 


It is not, indeed, eaſy to diſcover what was the 


real origin of the war: but at the fame time all 
agree, it was the fault of Pericles, that the decree 


againſt Megara was not annulled. Some ſay, his 


firmneſs in that caſe was the effect of his prudence 


* Thucydides takes no notice of this herald ; and yet it 1s ſo 


certain that the Megarenſians were looked upon as the authors 


of tne murder, that they were, puniſhed for it many ages after: 


for on that account the emperor Adrian denied them many fa- 
vours and privileges which he granted to che other cities of 


Greece. 


* 


and 
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4 magnanimity, as he conſidered that demand 
n as a trial, and thought the leaſt conceſſion 


2 would be underftood as an acknowledgement of 
o- 3 Weakneſs : : but others will have it, that his treat- 
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| rde friendſhip and influence he hd with Pericles 


1 expoſcd him to envy, and procured him m. any ene- 


ke 
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ing the Lacedæ emonians with fo little ceremony, 


1 was owing to his obſtinacy and an ambition to diſ- 


| wn his power. 

But the worſt 4 cauſe of all, aligned for the war, 
and which, notwithſtanding, is confirmed by moſt 
© hiſtorians, is as follows: Phidias the ſtatuary had un- 

dertaken (as we have ſaid) the ſtatue of Minerva. 


mies, who willing to make an experiment upon 
him, what judgment the people might paſs on 
£ Pericles himſelt, perſuaded Menon, one of Phi- 
dia's workmen, to place himſelf as a ſuppitant 1 in 
1 the Forum, and to intreat the protection of the re- 
[x while he lodged an information againſt Phi- 


J The people granting his requeſt, and the affair 
: coming to a public trial, che allegation of theft, 
which Menon brought 2 againſt him, was ſhewn to 
be grouncileſs. For Phidias, by the advice of Pe- 
ricles, had managed the matter from the firſt with 


Te ſo much art, chat the gold with which the ſtatue 


vas overlaid, could eaſily be taken off and weighed: 
and Pericles ordered this to be done by the acculers. 
But the excellence of his work, and the envy ariſing 
| thence, was the thing that roined Phidias ; and it 
was particularly inſiffed upon, that in his repreſenta- 
. tion of the battle with the Amazons upon Minerva's 
$ ſhield, he had introduced his own FJ effigies as a 


+ Pericles, when h2 ſaw his friends proſecuteJ, was appre- 
* henlive of a proſecution himſelf, and therefore haſtened on a 
rupture wita the Peloponneſians, to turn the attention of tne 
1 people to war. 
I They mniled that thoſe modern figures impeached the cre- 


8 5 dit of the Ancient tiftory, wnich dic 40 much h. nod tO Athens 
and their founder Iheſeus. 


bald 
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bald old man taking up a great ſtone with both | 


hands, and a high-finiſhed figure of Pericles fight- 8 1 
ing with an Amazon. The laſt was contrived with 
ſo much art, that the hand, which in lifting up the 
ſpear, partly covered the face, ſeemed to be in- 
tended to conceal the likeneſs, which yet was very 
ſtriking on both ſides. Phidias, therefore, was 


thrown into priſon, where he & died a natural death; 


though ſome ſay, poiſon was given him by his ene- Mt 
mies, who weile defirous of cauſing Pericies to be 


ſuſpected. As for the accuſer Menon, he had an 


immunity from taxes granted him, at the motion of 


Glycon, and the genczals were ordered to provide 
for his ſecurity. 


About this time Aſpaſia was proſecuted for im- 
piety by Hermippus a comic poct, who likewiſe 


accuſed her of receiving into her houſe women 


above the condition of flaves for tie pleaſure of 
Pericles. And Diopiches procured a decree, that 
thoſe who diſputed the exiſtence of the gods, or in- 
troduced new opinions about celeſtial appearances, 
ſhould be tried bef re an aſſembly of the people. 
T his charge was levelled firſt at Anaxogoras, and 
through. him at Pericles. And as the people 
admitted it, another decree was propoted by 
Dracontides, that Pericles ſhould give account 
of the public money before the Protanes, and 


that the judges ſhould take the || ballots from the 


$ Others ſay, that he was baniſhed, and that in his exile he 


made the famous ſtatue of Jupiter at Olympia. 


In ſome extraordinary caſes, where the judges were to pro- 
ceed with the greateſt exactneſs and ſolemnity, they were to take 
ballots or Eillets from the altar, and to inſcribe their judgment 
upon them; or rather to take the black and the white bean, 
ner. What Plutarch means by trying the cauſe in the city, is 
not eaſy to determine, unleſs by the city we are to underſtand 


the full neh, of the people. By the fifteen hundred judges men- 


tioned in the next ſentence, is probably meant the court of He- 
lia a, ſo called becauſe the judges fat in the open, air expoſed to 


the ſun; for this court on extraordinary occaſions conſiſted of 
that number: 
altar, 


Hoa 


. 2 


i 
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43 Itar, and try the cauſe in the city. But Agnon 
gauſed the laſt article to be dropt, and inſtead there- 
Af, it was voted that the action ſhould be laid before 


e fifteen hundred judges, either for peculation, and 


Wking of bribes, or ſimply for corrupt practices. 

Aſpaſia was acquitted, & though much againſt 
dhe tenor of the law, by means of Pericles, who (ac- 
Fording to ZXſchines) ſhed many tears in his ap- 
plication for mercy for her. He did not expect the 


me indulgence for Anaxagoras, and therefore 


Fgauſed him to quit the city, and conducted him 
part of the way. And as he himſclf was become 


obnoxious to the people upon Phidias's account, and 


"Fas afraid of being called in queſtion for it, he urged 


dn the war which as yet was uncertain, and blew u 
that flame which till then was ſtifled and ſuppreſſed. 
y this means he hoped to obviate the accuſations 


that threatened him, and to mitigate the rage of 


| 1 4 becauſe ſuch was his dignity and power, that 


n all important affairs, and in every great danger, 
he republic could place its confidence in him 


lone. Theſe are ſaid to be the reaſons which in- 
guced him to perſuade the people not to grant the 


emands of the Lacedæmonians: but what was 
the real cauſe 1s quite uncertain. 


The Lacedzmonians, perſuaded, that if they 
gould remove Pericles out of the way, they ſhould 


de better able to manage the Athenians, required 
hem to baniſh all execrable perſons from among 


"tem: and Pericles {as Thucydides informs us) 
Vas by his mother's ſide related to thoſe that were 
4 3 execrable, in the affair of Cylon. The 


ſucceſs, however, of this application proved the 


| Frere of what was expected by thoſe who ordered 


le naw Taga Thy hn —— 


Th 
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1 Anaxagoras held the unity of God; that it was one all- 


Wiſe Intelligence which raiſed the beautiful ſtructure of the 
World out of the chaos. And if ſuch was the opinion of the 


3 it was natural for the people to conclude, that his 
* Pericles was againſt che Polyth.ciſm of the times. 
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be able to endure them fo near, but meet them in 


employed in the firſt expedition) and by that ſtep to I 
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it. Inſtead of rendering Pericles ſuſpected, or in- . 


volving him in trouble, it procured him the more 1 
contidence and reſpect from the people, when they 
perceived that their enemies both hated and dreaded} ® | 
him above all others. For the ſame reaſon he fore- WM 
warned the Athenians, that if Archidamus, — 2 
he entered Attica as the head of the Pelopon- 
neſians, and ravaged the reſt of the country, ſhould Wl 

iparc his eſtate, it mult be owing either to al 1 
rights of hoſpitality that ſubſiſted between them, 
or to a deſign to furniſh his enemies with marc 

of ſlander, and therefore fiom that hour he gave 
his lands and houſes to the city of Athens. The 
Lacedæmonians and Confederates e in- 4 
vaded Attica with a great army under the conduct 
of Archidamus; and laying waſte all before them, 
proceeded as far as * Acharnz, where they en- 
camped, expecting that the Athenians would not 
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the field for the honour and ſafety of their country. 
But it appeared to Pericles too hazardous to give 
battle to an army of ſixty thouſand men, (for ſuch? 
was the number of the Peloponneſians and Bœotians 


riſque no leſs than the preſervation of the city itſelſ. 
As to thole that were eager for an engagement, and 
uneaſy at his flow pr occedin ngs, he endeavoured to 
bring them to reaſon by oblerving, « that trees, 
« when lopped, will toon grow again; but when? 
« men are cut off, the loſs is not eaſily repaired.” 
In the mean time he took care to hold no aſſem- 
bly of the people, leſt he ſhould be forced to act 
againſt his own opinion. But as a good pilot, when 
a ſtorm ariſes at ſea, gives his directions, gets his 
tackle in order, and then uſes his art, regardleſs of 
the tears and intreaties of the ſick and fearful paſ- 
ſengers ; fo Pericles, when he had ſecured the gates, 


7 


* The borough of Acharnz was only fifteen hundred paces 


| from the city. 


Jas laced the guards in every quarter, to the beſt 
Navantage, followed the dictates of his own under- 
tanding, unmoved by the clamours and complaints 
What reſounded in his ears. Thus firm he remained, 
Potwithſtanding the importunity of his friends, and 
Ine threats and accuſations of his enemies, notwith- 
tanding the many ſcoffs and ſongs ſung to vilify 
His character as a general, and to reprelent him as 
ne who in the moſt daſtardly manner betrayed his 
Fountry to the enemy“. Cleon too attacked him 
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ve 5 : 0 
he pn popularity, as Hermippus teſtifies in theſe 
n. Perſes, 

3 Sleeps then, thou king of ſatyrs, ſleeps the ſpear, 

* = While thund ring words make war ? why boaſt thy 
Toi proweſs, 

; e ſhudder at the ſound of ſharpen'd fwords, 

ry Spie of the flaming Cleon ? 

ve 


— Pericles, however, regarded nothing of this kind, 
put calmly and filently bore all this difgrace and 


” Firulence. And though he fitted out an hundred 
e Ahups, and ſent them againſt Peloponneſus, yet he 


id not fail with them, but choſe to ſtay and watch 


nd : : 

eo pver the city, and keep the reins of government 

es his own hands, until the Peloponneſians were 

ol * In order to ſatisfy the common people, who 
„ Pere very uneaſy on account of the war, he made a 


liſtribution of money and lands: for having ex- 


a pelled the inhabitants of gina, he divided the 
zen and by lot among the Athenians. Beſides, the 


hi latens of the enemy afforded them ſome con- 
nm olation. The fleet ſent againſt Peloponneſus, ravag- 


. d a large tract of country, and ſacked the ſmall 

The ſame Cleon that Ariſtophanes ſatirized. By his ha- 
8 Fangues and political intrigues, he got himſelf appointed ge- 
a 


b x eral. See a farther account of him in the Life of Nicias. 
/ towns 
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and yet found no employment for them, but let 
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towns and villages : and Pericles ® himſelf made : 
deſcent upon the territories of Megara, which he la 
waſte. +Whence it appears, that though the Pelo.ſ pt 
ponneſians greatly diſtreſſed the Athenians by land i" 
yet as they were equally diſtreſſed by ſea, they could i 
not have drawn out the war to fo great a length, Pp 
but muſt ſoon have given it up (as Pericles foreto! oo 
from the beginning) had not ſome divine power pre- 
vented the effect of human councils. I A peſtilenceM 
at that time broke out, which deſtroyed the foweril 
of the youth and the ſtrength of Athens. And not, 
only their bodies, but their very minds were af. 
fected: for, as perſons delirious with a fever, ſet 1 
themſelves againſt a phyſician or a father, ſo they 
raved againſt Pericles, and attempted his ruin; — : 
ing perſuaded by his enemies, that the ſickneſs was 
occaſioned by the mul:itude of out-dwellers flocking M e 
into the city, and a number of people ſtuffed toge- 
ther in the height of ſummer, in ſmall huts and 3 
cloſe cabins, where they were forced to live a lazy 
inactive lite, inſtead of breathing the pure and open? 
air to which they had been accuſtomed. They! 
would needs have it, that he was the cauſe of all 
this, who, when the war began, admitred within? 
the walls ſuch crowds of people from the country, 
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them continue penned up like cattle, to infect and 
deſtroy each other, without affording them the leaſt 
relief or retreſhment. 

Deſirous to remedy this calamity, and withal in 
ſome degree to annoy the enemy, he manned an 


hundred and fifty ſhips, in which he embarked great 4 


He did not undertake this expedition until autumn, when 
the Lacedzmonians were retired. In the winter of this year, 
the Athenians ſolemnized in an extraordinary manner the fu- 
nerals of ſuch as firſt died in the war. Pericles pronounced the 
oration on that occaſion, which Thucydides has preſerved. 

+ 1 ai D ; x 

See this plague excellently deſcribed by Thucydides, ks! 8d 
had it humilelf. Lib. ii. prop. init. AY 


numbers 
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umbers of ſelect horſe and foot, and was preparing 


% ſer fail. The Athenians conceived good hopes 
f ſucceſs, aud the enemy no leſs dreaded ſo great 
1 Bn armament. The whole fleet was in readineſs, and 
1; cricles on board his own galley, when there hap- 
1 Wened an eclipſe of the ſun. This ſudden darkneſs 
w_ 
as looked upon as an unfayourable omen, and 
e. Wbrew them into the greateſt conſternation. Pericles 
co\Wbſerving that the pilot was much aſtoniſhed and 
Perplexed, took his cloak, and having covered his 
er — 1 . ? £ 
o yes with it, aſked him, “If he found any thing 


7 


if. F terrible in that, or conſidered it as a fad preſage? 
et pon his anſwering in the negative, he ſaid, © where 
y 15 the difference, then, between this and the other, 
e. except that ſomething bigger than my cloak cauſes 
che eclipſe? but this is a queſtion which is diſ- 
ns uſſed in the ſchools of philoſophy. 
oF In this expedition Pericles performed nothing 
nd Forthy of ſo great an equipment. He laid ſiege 
2y the ſacred city of“ Epidaurus, and at firſt F 
en Pith ſome rational hopes of ſucceſs ; but the di- 
cy W<mper which prevailed in his army, broke all his 
all Meaſures. For it not only carried off his own men, 
uin Put all that had intercourſe with them. As this 
ty, Wl ſucceſs ſet the Athenians againſt him, he en- 
let Qcavoured to conſole them under their loſſes, and 
nd p animate them to new attempts. But it was not 
aſt in his power to mitigate their reſentment, nor could 
hey be ſatisfied, until they had ſhewed themſelves 
15 33 by voting, that he ſhould be deprived of 
an dhe command, and pay a fine, which, by the loweſt 
** e pet was fifteen talents; ſome make it fifty. 
The perſon that carried on the proſecution againſt 
ten m, was Cleon, as Idomeneus tells us; or, ac- 


ear, : ; ; ; 

fu- . This Epidaurus was in Argeia. It was conſecrated to 

the ſculapius : and Plutarch calls it ſacred, to diſtinguiſh it from 
Mother town of the ſame name in Laconia, | 
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_ cording to Theophraſtus, Simmias ; or Lacratid: 
if we believe Heraclides of Pontus. 
The public ferment, indeed, ſoon ſubſided, 1 
people quitting their reſentment with that blow, f. 
a bee leaves its ſting in the wound: but his pi 
vate affairs were in a miſerable condition, for 
had loſt a number of his relations in the plagu = 
and a miſunderſtanding had prevailed for ſome tin 
in his family. Xanthippus, the eldeſt of his ii | 
timate ſons, was naturally profuſe, and beſides 14 
married a ycung and expenſive wife, daughter 
Iſander, and a grand-daughter to Epilycus. Fl 
knew not how to brook his father's frugali 
who ſupplied him but ſparingly, and with a lil 
at a time, and therefore ſent to one of his frien I 
and tcok up money in the name of Pericles. W al 
the man came to demand his money, Pericles nY 
only refuſed to pay him, but even proſecuted ul | 
for the demand. Xanthippus was ſo highly «ll 
raged at this, that he began openly to abule H 
father. Eirſt he expoſed and ridiculed the con 
any he kept in his houſe, and the converſating 
he held with the philoſophers. - He ſaid, that Epi 
timius the Pharſalian, having undeſignedly E 
a horſe with a javelin which he threw at the 1 | 
lic games, his father ſpent a whole day in di 1 
puting with Protagoras, which might be probab 
deemed the cauſe of his death, the javelin, or 9 
man that threw it, or the pr elidents of the game 
Steſimbrotus adds, that it was Xanthippus will 
ſpread the vile report concerning his own wife ar 
Pericles, and that the young man retained his im, 1 
placable hatred againſt his father to his lateſt breatis 
He was carried off by the plague. Pericles 4 
his ſiſter too at that time, and the greateſt part 
his relations and friends, who were moſt pub 
of aſſiſting him in the buſineſs of the ſlate. No 
withſtanding theſe misfortunes, he loſt not his die 4 85 
nity of ſentiment and greatneſs of ſoul, Hen ne "md; 
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her wept, nor performed any funeral rites, nor was 
We ſeen at the grave of any of his neareſt rela- 
ions, until the death of Paralus, his laſt ſurviving 
 Wegitimate ſon. This at laſt ſubdued him. He at- 
rWcmpted, indeed, then to keep up his uſual calm 
chaviour and ſerenity of mind; but in putting 
he garland upon the head of the deceaſed, his 
nWWirmneſs forſook him; he could not bear the fad 
Ipectacle; he broke out into loud lamentation, he 
ed a torrent of tears: a paſſion which he had 
ever before given way to. 

Athens made a trial, in the courſe of a year, 
licht the reſt of her generals and orators, and, find- 
ing none of ſufficient weight and authority for ſo 
1Wmportant a charge, ſhe once more turned her 
yes on Pericles, and invited him to take upon 
Him the direction of affairs both military and civil. 
hi le had for ſome time ſhut himſelf up at home to 
e ndulge his ſorrow, when Alcibiades, and his other 
I riends, perſuaded him to make his appearance. 
on he people making an apology for their unge- 
102Werous treatment of him, he re- aſſumed the reins 
Ep government, and being appointed general, his 
ie rſt ſtep was to procure the repeal of the law con- 
dub gerning baſtards of which he himſelf had been the 
d, zuthor; for he was afraid that his name and family 
ab yrould be extinct for want of a ſucceſſor. The hiſ- 
r th ry of that law is as follows: Many years before, 
me, Pericles in the height of his power, and having ſe- 
WI eral legitimate ſons, (as we have already related) 
ar Muſed a law to be made, that none ſhould be ac- 
im punted citizens of Athens, but thoſe whoſe parents 
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cat ere both Athenians “. After this, the king of 
; 10 Zypt made the Athenians a preſent of forty thou- 
t 
bab ' According to Plutarch's account at the beginning of the 
NG of Themiſtocles, this law was made before the time of Pe- 
me les. Pericles, however, might put it more ſtrictly in execu- 
"2 In than it had been before, from a ſpirit of oppoſition to Ci- 
nc hon, whoſe children were only of the half blood. 
tu 1 ſand 
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ſand medimhi of wheat, and as this was to be di- 


vided among the citizens, many perſons were pro- 1 
ceeded againſt as illegitimate upon that law, whoſe 
birth had never before been called in queſtion, andi 
many were diſgraced upon falſe accuſations. Near 
five thouſand were caſt, and ſold for * ſlaves; and 
tfourteen thouſand and forty appeared to be entitled 
to the privilege of citizens. Though it was un!“ 
equitable and ſtrange, that a law, which had bee 
put in execution with ſo much ſeverity, ſhould be 
repealed by the man who firſt propoſed it, yet thu 
Athenians moved at the late misfortunes in his 9 79 | 
mily, by which he ſeemed to have ſuffered the pu- 
niſhment of his arrogance and pride, and * 
he ſhould be treated with humanity, after he hai 
felt the wrath of heaven, permitted him to enroll i 
natural ſon in his own tribe, and to give him hi 
own name. This is he who afterwards defcate 
the Peloponneſians in a ſea- fight at Arginuſæ, an# 
was 4 put to death by the people, together with i 
colleagues. 3 
About this time Pericles was feized with 90 
plague but not with ſuch acute and continu: 
The illegitimacy did not reduce men to a ſtate of ſen 5 
tude; it only placed them in the rank of ftrangers. 3 
+ A ſmall number indeed, at a time when Athens had 0 
to think of ſending out colonies, humbling her rden of 
ſubduing foreigners, and even of erecting an univerſal 1. 
narchy. I $ 
t The Athenians had appointed ten comminiders on tl 
occaſion. After they had obtained the victory they were tri ; 
and eight of them were capitally condemned, of whom A 
that were on the ſpot were executed, and this natural ſon # 
Pericles was one of them. The only crime laid to 8 
charge, was, that they had not buried the dead. Xenoph- 5 
in his Grecian hiſtory, has given a large account of this af 
It happened under the archonthip of Callias, the ſecond 1 
of the ninety-third Olympiad, twenty-four years after 
death of Pericles. Socrates the philoſopher was at that W 
one of the Prytanes, and reſolutely refuſed to do his oft 
And a little while after the madneſs of the people turned ; ea 
other way. * 
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Wymtoms as it generally ſhews. It was rather a 
o- 5 Fingering diſtemper, which, with frequent inter- 
o nimons, and by Now degrees, conſumed his body, 
nd und impaired the vigour ot his mind. Theophraſ- 
a Tus has a diſquiſition in his Ethics, whether mens 


li- 


nd Tharacters may be changed with their fortune, and 
led The ſoul fo affected with the diſorders of the body 
in. As to loſe her virtue; and there he relates, that Pe- 
= icles ſhewed to a friend, who came to viſit him in 
b. His ſickneſs, an amulet which the women had hun 


the about his neck, intimating that he muſt be ſick in- 
fi deed, ſince he ſubmitted to ſo ridiculous a piece 
put ſuperſtition * #, 
in When he was at the point of death, his ſurviving 
ha iends and the principal citizens fitting about his 
13 1 bed, diſcourſed together concerning his extraot- 
hi ary virtue and the great auhc, he had eyoyed, 
5 nd enumerated his various exploits and the num- 
an Per of his victories; for, while he was commander 
6 In chief, he had erected no leſs than nine trophies 
to the honour of Athens. Theſe things they talked 
1 df, ſuppoſing that he attended not to what they 
wel Wis, but that his ſenſes were gone. He took 
Notice, however, of every word they had ſpoken, 
er 1 and thereupon delivered himſelf audibly as fol- 
Rows, „ am ſurpriſed, that while you dwell upon 
4 © and extol theſe acts of mine, though fortune had 
her ſhare in them, and many other generals have 
WT performed the like, you take no norice of the 
nu $ | 2 and moſt honourable par: of my charac- 


5 
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4 » mY for the candour and e ee e which he ever 
1 


— 
lt does not appear by this that his underſtanding was 
eakened, ſince he knew the charm to be a ridiculous piege of 
"2 uperſtition, and ſhewed it to his friend as ſuch ; but only that 
In his extreme ſickneſs he had not reſolution enough to refuſe | 
3 Phat he was ſenſible would do him no good. 


3 retained, 


2 


their regret for his loſs. Even thoſe, who, in bY 


thinking themſelves eclipſed by it, yet upon a al 
of other orators and demagogues, after he was! 


that is the laſt year of the eighty-ſeventh Olympiad, and 4 
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retained, amidſt the diſtractions of buſineſs and the 


rage of his enemies, but for that noble ſentiment Me 
which led him to think it his moſt excellent attain- 
ment, never to have given way to envy or anger, 
notwithſtanding the greatneſs of his power, nor to 
have nouriſhed an implacable hatred againſt his 
greateſt foe. In my opinion, this one thing, I 
mean his mild and diſpaſſionate behaviour, his un- 
blemiſhed integrity and irreproachable conduct dur- 
ng his whole adminiſtration, makes his Aan ad 4 
of Olympius, which would otherwiſe be vain and . 
abſurd, no longer exceptionable, nay, gives it a} E 


. propriety. Thus we think the divine powers, as 


the authors of all good, and naturally incapable off 
producing evil, worthy to rule and preſide over the F 
univerſe. Not in the manner which the poets cla e 
who, while they endeavour to bewilder us by their 
irrational opinions, ſtand convicted of inconſiſtency, 4 
by their own writing. For they repreſent the place 1 
which the gods inhabit, as the region of ſecurity 


and the moſt perfect tranquillity, unapproached by 


ſtorms and unſullied with clouds, where a ſweet ſe- 
renity for ever reigns, and a pure tber oY 2 
itſelf without interruption; and theſe they think 

manſions ſuitable to a bleſſed and immortal nature. 7 
Yet, at the ſame time, they repreſent the gods them. 3 
ſelves as full of anger, malevolence, hatred, and 
other paſſions, unworthy even of a reaſonable man. 
But this by the bye. 3 

The ſtate of public affairs ſoon ſhewed the want 

of * Pericles, and the Athenians openly eme 


life-time, could but ill brook his ſuperior power, as 


* Pericles died in the third year of the . war, 
yon before the Chriſtian Ara. 3 
gone, 1 


n 55 


one, ſoon acknowledged, that where ſeverity was 
1 quired, no man was ever more moderate, or if 
n- Hildneſs was neceſſary, no man better kept up his 
er, Mignity than Pericles. And his ſo much envied 
Authority, to which they had given the name of 
Monarchy and tyranny, then appeared to have been 
ie bulwark of the ſtate. So much corruption and 
ch a rage of wickedneſs broke out upon the com- 
NMonwealth after his death, which he by proper re- 
Fraints had “ palliated and kept from dangerous 
d deſtructive extremities! 


* Pericles did indeed palliate the diſtempers of the common- 
ealth while he lived, but (as we have obſerved before) he 
wed the ſeeds of them, by bribing the people with their own 
oney; with which they were as much pleaſed as if it had been 
s. 
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UCH were the memorable actions of Pericles, 
* as far as we have been able to collect them; 
and now we proceed to the life of Fabius Maximus, 
The firſt Fabius was the ſon of Hercules by one of 
the nymphs, according to ſome authors, or, as others 
ſay, by a woman of the country near the river Ty- 
ber. From him came the Family of the Fabii, one 
of the F moſt numerous and illuſtrious in Rome. 
Yet ſome authors write, that the firſt founders of 
this family were called Þ Fodii, on account of their 
catching wild beaſts by means of pits; for a pit is 
ſtill in Latin called fovea, and the word federe ſig- 
nifies 20 dig: but in time two letters being changed, 
they had the name of Fabii. This family produced 
many eminent men, the moſt conſiderable of whom 
was & Rullus, by the Romans ſurnamed Maximus, 
or the great, and from him the Fabius Maxim: 
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+ The moſt numerous, for that family alone undertook the 
war againſt the Veientes, and ſent out three hundred and {fix * 
erſons of their own name, who were all ſlain in that expedition. e 
t was likewiſe one of the moſt illuſtrious ; for the Fabii had 
borne the higheſt offices in the ſtate, and two of them had been 


ſeven times conſuls. ; 
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in general, and by that means had very great power in the al. 
ſemblies. Theſe were called Tribus Urbane. LIV. lib. 8 
cap. 46. | : | 
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fol whom we are writing, was the fourth in de- 
ſcent. 

This laſt had the ſurname of Verrucoſus, from a 
ſmall wart upon his upper lip. He was likewiſe 
called * Ovicula, from the mildneſs and gravity of 


2 
* 
vo 

4 

K et 
A 


M 

n; {bis behaviour when a boy. Nay his compoſed de- 
1s, meanor, and his filence, his caution in engaging in 
of the diverſions of the other boys, the flowneſs and 


rsdifficulty with which he took what was taught him, 
y- {together with the ſubmiſſive manner in which he com- 
plied with the propoſals of his comrades, brought 


ne 

ie, him under the ſuſpicion of ſtupidity and fooliſhneſs, 
of with thoſe who did not thoroughly know him. Yet 
eir a few there were who perceived that his compoſed- 
is neſs was owing to the ſolidity of his parts, and who 
g: diſcerned withal a mananimity and hon-like cou- 
ed, rage in his nature. In a ſhort time, when applica- 


tion to buſineſs drew him out, it was obvious even 
to the many, that his ſeeming inactivity was a com- 
mand which he had of his paſſions, that his cau- 
i tiouſneſs was prudence, and that what had paſſed for 
4 heavineſs and inſenſibility, was really an immoveable 
3 firmneſs of ſoul. He ſaw what an important con- 
toll Rcern the adminiſtration was, and in what wars the 


ſix republic was frequently engaged, and therefore by 
Wo exerciſe prepared his body, conſidering its ſtrength 


sa natural armour ; at the ſame time he improved 
| us powers of perſuaſion, as the engines by which 
viz, the people are to be moved; adopting them to the 
ine manner of his life. For in his eloquence there 
mas nothing of affectation, no f empty plauſible 
legance, but it was full of that good ſenſe which 
as peculiar to him, and had a ſententious force 

and depth, faid to have reſembled that of Thu- 
r inf 3 Fydides There is an oration of his ſtill extant, 


0 4 hich he delivered before the people on occa- 
1045! 3 


een © 


* Ovicula ſignifies a little ſheep. 
+ The writers une affect chis, Plato calls 20% . 
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ſion of his ſon's funeral, who died after he had been 
conſul. 

Fabius Maximus was “ five times conſul; and in 
his firſt conſulſhip was honoured with a triumph 
for the victory he gained over the Ligurians, who 
being defeated by him in a ſet battle, with the loſs 
of a great number of men, were driven behind the 
Alps, and kept from ſuch inroads and ravages as 
they had uſed to make in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. 

Some years after, F Hannibal having invaded 
Italy, and gained the battle of Trebia, advanced 
through Tuſcany, laying waſte the country, and 
ſtriking Rome itſelf with terror and aſtoniſhment, 
This deſolation was announced by ſigns and pro- 
digies, ſome familiar to the Romans, as that of 
thunder for inſtance, and others quite ſtrange and 
unaccountable. For it was ſaid, that certain ſhields 
ſweated blood, that bloody corn was cut at Antium, 
that red-hot ſtones fell from the air, that the Fa- 
lerians ſaw the heavens open, I and many billets 
fall, upon one of which theſe words were very le- 

| gible, 
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Fabius was conſul the firſt time, in the year of Rome 521; 
and the fifth time, in the tenth year of the ſecond Punic war, the 
year of Rome 545. 

+ Here Plutarch leaves a void of fifteen years. It was not 
indeed a remarkable period of the life of Fabius. Hannibal IF 
entered Italy in the year of Rome 535. He defeated Scipio in 
the battle of Ticinus, before he beat Sempronius in that of 
Trebia. | | . 

Plutarch miſunderſtood Livy, and of the two prodigies 
which he mentions, made but one. Livy ſayvs, At Falerium 

the ſky was ſeen to open, and in the void ſpace a great light 
% appeared. The lots at Præneſte ſhrunk of their own accord, 
*« and one of them dropped down, whereon was written, Mars 
4% brandiſheth his ſword.” LIV. lib. xxii. $ 
Theſe lots were bits of oak handſomely wrought, with ſome 
ancient characters inſcribed upon them. When any came to 
confult them, the coffer in which they were kept was opened, 
and a child having firſt ſhaken them together, drew out one 


from the reſt, which contained the anſwer to the queriſt's * 
mand. 
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rble, Mars brandiſheth his arms. But Caius Flam- 

inius, then conſul; was not diſcouraged by any of 
heſe things. He was indeed naturally a man of 
uch fire and ambition, and beſides was elated by 
ormer ſucceſſes which he had met with contrary to 

ll probality; for againſt the ſenſe of the ſenate 
and his colleague, he had engaged with the Gauls 

ind beaten them. Fabius likewiſe paid but little 
o-Hegard to prodigies, as too abſurd to be believed, 
hotwithſtanding the great effect they had upon the 
multitude. But being informed how ſmall the 
humbers of the enemy were, and of their want of 
money, he adviſed the Romans to have patience ; 
hot to give battle to a man who led on an army 
hardened by many conflicts for this very purpoſe, 


of hut to ſend ſuccours to their allies, and to ſecure 
nd the towns that were in their poſſeſſion, until the 
ds {Wigour of the enemy expired of itſelf, like a flame 
n, {Wor want of fuel. | 


| He could not, however, prevail upon Flaminius. 
That general declared he could never ſuffer the 
War to approach Rome, nor, like Camillus of old, 
diſpute with the walls who ſhould be maſter of 
the city. He, therefore, ordered the tribunes to 


by draw out the forces, and mounted his horſe, but 
ne 


was * thrown headlong off, the horſe without any 
| viſible 


mand. As to the lots being ſhrunk, which Livy mentions, and 
which was conſidered as a Pad omen, no doubt the prieſts had 
two ſets, a ſmaller and a greater, which they waved upon the 
people's ſuperſtition as they pleaſed. Cicero ſays, they were 
very little regarded in his time. Cic. de divinar. lib. ii. 
If Fabius was not moved by thoſe prodigies, it was not 
becauſe he deſpiſed them (as his colleague did, who according 
Ito Livy, neither feared the gods nor took advice of men) but 
becauſe he hoped by appeaſing the anger of the gods, to render 
the prodigies ine ffectual. It was not Fabius, however, but 
to en. Servilins Geminus, who was colleague to Flaminius. 
This fall from his horſe, which was conſidered as an ill 
omen, was followed by another as bad. When the enſign at- 
- {tempted to pull his ſtandard out of the ground in order to 
| Fo” march, 
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viſible cauſe being ſeized with a fright and trem- 
bling. Yet he perſiſted in his reſolution of march- 
ing out to meet Hannibal, and drew up his army 
near the lake called F Thraſymenus, in Tuſcany. 

While the armies were engaged, there happened 
an earthquake, which overturned whole cities, chang- 
ed the courſe of rivers, and tore off the tops of 
mountains : yet not one of the combatants was in 
the leaſt ſenſible of that violent motion. Flaminius 
himſelf, having greatly ſignalized his ſtrength and 
valour, fell; and with him the braveſt of his troops ; 
the reſt being routed, a great carnage enſued : full 
I fifteen thouſand were lain, and as many taken pri- 
ſoners. Hannibal was very deſirous of diſcovering 
the body of Flaminius, that he might bury it with 
due honours, as a tribute to his bravery, but he could 
not find it, nor could any account be given what 
became of 1t. | 

When the Romans loſt the battle of Trebia, nei- 
ther the generals ſent a true account of it, nor the 
meſſenger repreſented it as it was: both pretended 
the victory was doubtful. But as to the laſt, as 
ſoon as the prætor Pomponius was appriſed of it, he 
aſſembled the people, and without diſguiſing the 


march, he had not. ſtrength enough to do it. But where is the 
wonder, ſays Cicero, to have a horſe take fright, or to find a 
ſtandard-bearer feebly endeavouring to draw up the ſtandard 
which he had perhaps purpoſely ſtruck deep in the ground, 
+ Now the lake of Perugia. | 
t Notwithſtanding this complete victory; Hannibal loſt only 
fifteen hundred men ; for he fought the Romans at great ad- 
vantage, having drawn them into an ambuſcade between the 
hills of Cortona and the lake Thraſymenus. Livy and Valerius 
Maximus make the number of priſoners only fix thouſand ; but 
Polybius ſays, they were much more numerous. About ten 
thouſand Romans, moſt of them wounded, made their eſcape, 
and took their route to Rome, where few of them arrived, the 
reſt dying of their wounds before they reached the capital. 
Two mothers were ſo tranſported with joy, one at the gate of 
the city, when ſhe ſaw her ſon unexpectedly appear, and the 
other at home, where ſhe found her ſon, that they both expired 
en the ſpot. | 
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matter in the leaſt, made this declaration, “ Ro- 
« mans, we have loſt a great battle, our army is cut 
« to pieces, and Flaminius the conſul is ſlain; think, 
« therefore, what is to be done for your ſafety.” 


The ſame commotion which a furious wind cauſes 


in the ocean, did theſe words of the prætor produce 
in ſo vaſt a multitude, In the firſt conſternation 
they could not fix upon any thing : but at length 
all agreed that affairs required the direction of an 
abſolute power, which they called the diftatorſhip, 
and that a man ſhould be pitched upon for it, who 
would exerciſe it with ſteadineſs and intrepidity. 
That ſuch a man was Fabius Maximus, who had a 
ſpirit and dignity of manners equal to fo great a 
command, and beſides was of an age in which the 
vigour of the body 1s ſufficient to execute the pur- 
poſes of the mind, and courage 1s tempered with 
prudence. 

Purſuant to the reſolutions, Fabius was choſen 
$dictator, and he appointed Lucius Minucius his 
general of the horſe. But firſt he deſired permiſſion 
of the ſenate to make uſe of a horſe when in the field. 
This was forbidden by an ancient law, either becauſe 
they placed their greateſt ſtrength in the infantry, 
and therefore choſe that the commander in chief 
ſhould be always poſted among them; or elſe be- 
cauſe they would have the dictator, whoſe power in 
all other reſpects was very great and indeed arbi- 
trary, 1n this caſe art leaſt appear to be dependent 
upon the people. In the next place, Fabius, willing 
to ſhew the high authority and grandeur of his 


$ A diQator could not be regularly named but by the ſurviv- 
ing conſul, and Servilius being with the army, the people 
appointed Fabius by their own authority with the title of pro- 
dictator. However, the gratiude of 13 allowed his de- 
ons to put dictator inſtead of prodictator in the Iiſt of his 
titles, 1 

According to Polybius and Livy, his name was not Lucius 
but Marcus Minucius: nor was he pitched upon by Fabius, but 
by the people. | 
office, 
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office, in order to make the people more tractable 
and ſubmiſſive, appeared in public with twenty-four 
Lifors carrying the Faſces before him; and when the 
ſurviving conſul met him, he ſent one of his officers to 
order him to diſmiſs his /ors and the other enſigns 
of his employment, and to join him as a private 
man. 

Then beginning with an act of religion, “ which 
is the beſt of all beginnings, and aſſuring the people 
that their defeats were not owing to the cowardice 
of the ſoldiers, but to the general's neglect of the 
ſacred rites and auſpices, he exhorted them to en- 
rertain no dread of the enemy, but by extraordinary 
honours to propitiate the gods. Not that he want- 
ed to infuſe into them a ſpirit of ſuperſtition, but to 
confirm their valour by piety, and to deliver them 
from every other fear by a ſenſe of the Divine pro- 
tection. On that occaſion he conſulted ſeveral of 
thoſe myſterious books of the Sybils, which contain- 
ed matters of great uſe to the ſtate ; and it is ſaid, 
that ſome of the propheſies found there perfectly 
agreed with the circumſtances of thoſe times: but it 
was not lawful for him to divulge them. However, 
in full aſſembly, he F vowed to the gods a ver ſa- 
crum, that is, all the young which the next ſpring 
ſhould produce, on the mountains, the fields, the 
rivers, and meadows of Italy, from the goats, the 
ſwine, the ſheep and the cows. He likewiſe vowed 
to exhibit the great games in honour of the gods, 
and to expend upon thoſe games three hundred and 
thirty-three thouſand /efterces, three hundred and 
thirty-three denarii, and one-third of a denarius; 
which ſum in our Greek money is eighty- three 
thouſand five hundred and eighty-three drachmas 
and two obol7, What his reaſon might be for fixing 
upon that preciſe number is not ealy to determine; 
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This vow had formerly been made. to Mars by Aulus Cor- 
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unleſs it were on account of the perfection of the 
number three, as being the firſt of odd numbers, 
the firſt of plurals, and containing in itſelf the firſt 
differences, and the firſt elements of all numbers. 
Fabius having taught the people to repoſe them- 
ſelves on acts of religion, made them more eaſy as 
to future events. For his own part, he placed all 
his hopes of victory in himſelf, believing that heaven 
bleſſes men with ſucceſs on account of their virtue 
and prudence; and therefore he watched the mo- 
tions of Hannibal, not with a deſign to give him 
battle, but by length of time to waſte his ſpirit and 
vigour, and gradually to deſtroy him by means of 
his ſuperiority in men and money. To ſecure him- 
ſelf againſt the enemy's horſe, he took care to en- 
camp above them on high and mountainous places. 
When they ſat ſtill he did the ſame; when they 
were in motion he ſnewed himſelf upon the heights, 
at ſuch a diſtance as not to be obliged to fight 
againſt his inclination, and yet near enough to kee 
them in perpetual alarm, as if, amidſt His arts to 
gain time, he intended every moment to give them 
battle. 
Theſe dilatory proceedings expoſed him to con- 
tempt, among the Romans in general, and even in 
is own army. The enemy, too, excepting Han- 
nibal, thought him a man of no ſpirit. He alone 
was ſonfilile of the keenneſs of Fabius, and of the 
manner in which he intended to carry on the war, 
and therefore was determined, if poſſible, either by 
ſtratagem or force, to bring him to a battle, con- 
cluding that otherwiſe the Carthagimians muſt be 
undone ; fince they could not decide the matter in 
the field, where they had the advantage, but muſt 
gradually wear away, and be reduced to nothing, 
when the diſpute was only who ſhould be ſuperior 
in men and money. Hence it was that he exhauſted 
the whole art of war; like a ſkilful wreſtler, who 


watches every opportunity to lay hold of his adver- 


ſary. 
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ſary. Sometimes he advanced and alarmed him with 
the apprehenſions of an attack; ſometimes by 
marching and counter-marching he led him from 
place to place, * hoping to draw him from his plan 
of caution. But as he was fully perſuaded of its 
utility, he kept immoveably to his reſolution. Mi- 
nucius, his general of horſe, gave him, however, 
no ſmall trouble by his unſeaſonable courage and 
heat, harranguing the army, and filling them with a 
furious deſire to come to action, and a vain confi- 
dence of ſucceſs. Thus the ſoldiers were brought 
to deſpiſe Fabius, and by way of deriſion to call 
him + the Pedagogue of Hannibal, while they ex- 
tolled Minucius as a great man, and one that acted 
up to the dignity of Rome. This led Minucius to 
give a freer ſcope to his arrogance and pride, and to 
ridicule the dictator for encamping conſtantly upon 
the mountains, “ as if he did it on purpoſe that his 
c men might more clearly behold Italy laid waſte 
« with fire and ſword.” And he aſked the friends 
of Fabius, © whether he intended to take his army 
« upinto heaven, as he had bid adieu to the world 
ce below, or whether he would ſcreen himſelf from 


c the enemy with clouds and fogs?” when the 


dictator's friends brought him an account of theſe 
aſperſions, and exhorted them to wipe them off by 
riſquing a battle. In that caſe,” ſaid he, ©] ſhould 
cc be of a more daſtardly ſpirit than they repreſent 
«© me, if through fear of inſults and reproaches, I 
ce ſhould depart from my own relolution. But to 
ce fear for my country, is not a diſagreeable fear. 
« That man is unworthy of ſuch a command as 
cc this, who ſhrinks under calumnies and flanders, 
c and complies witn the humour of thoſe whom he 


* Erno T vie Th aoaÞu).na; Moy iojuiuy C2) oyurnog. 

+ For the office of a pedagogue of old, was (as the name 
implies) to attend the children, to carry them up and down, 
and conduct them home again. 
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te ought to govern, and whoſe folly and raſhneſs it 
ce js his duty to reſtrain.” 

After this, Hannibal made a diſagreeable miſ- 
take: for, intending to lead his army farther from 
Fabius, and to move into a part of the country that 
would afford him forage, he ordered the guides, 
immediately after ſupper, to conduct him to the 
* plains of Caſinum. They taking the word wrong, 
by reaſon of his barvarors pronunciation of it, led 
his forces to the borders of Campania, near the 
town of Caſalinum, through which runs the river 
Lothronus which the Romans call Vulturnus. The 
adjacent country 1s ſurrounded with mountains, 


excepting only a valley that ſtretches out to the ſea : 


near the ſea, the ground is very marſhy, and full 


of large banks of ſand, by reaſon of the overflow- 


ing of the river. The ſea 1s there very rough, and 
the coaſt almoſt impracticable. 

As ſoon as Hannibal was entered into this valley, 
Fabius, availing himſelf of his knowledge of the 
country, ſeized the narrow outlet, and placed in it 
a guard of four thouſand men. The main body of 
his army, he poſted to advantage on the ſurround- 
ing hills, and with the lighteſt and moſt active of 
his troops, fell upon the enemy's rear, put their 


whole army in diſorder, and killed about eight hun- 
dred of them. 


Hannibal then wanted to get clear of ſo diſadvan- 
tageous a ſituation, and in revenge of the miſtake 


* Hannibal had ravaged Samnium, plundered the territory 
of Beneventum, a Roman colony, and laid ſiege to Tileſia, a 
city at the foot of the Appennines. But, finding that neither 
the ravaging of the country, nor even the taking of ſome eities, 
could make Fabius quit his eminences, he reſolved to make uſe 
of a ſtronger bait, which was, to enter Campania, the fineſt 
country in Italy, and lay it waſte under the dictator's eyes, hop- 
ing by that means to bring him to an action. But, by the miſtake 
which Plutarch mentions, his guides, inſtead of conducting him 
to the plains of Caſinum, led him into the narrow paſſes of 
Caſilinum, which divide Samnium from Campania, 
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the guides had made, and the danger they had 


brought him into, he crucified them all. Burt not 
knowing how to drive the enemy from the heights 
they were maſters of, and ſenſible beſides of the ter- 


ror and confuſion that reigned amongſt his men, Who 


concluded themſelves fallen into a ſnare, from which 
there was no eſcaping, he had recourſe to ſtrata- 
gem. 

The contrivance was this. He cauſed two thou- 


ſand oxen, which he had in his camp, to have 


torches and dry bavins well faſtened to their horns, 
Theſe, in the night, upon a ſignal given, were to 
be lighted, and the oxen to be driven to the moun- 
tains, near the narrow pals that was guarded by the 
enemy. While thoſe that had 1t in charge were 
thus employed, he decamped, and marched ſlowly 
forward. * So long as the fire was moderate and 
burnt only the torches and bavins, the oxen moved 
ſoftly on, as they were driven up the hills; and the 
ſhepherds and herd{men on the adjacent heights 


took them for an arnty that marched in order, with 


lighted torches. But when their horns were burnt 
to the roots, and the fire pierced to the quick, 
terrified and mad with pain, they no longer kept 
any certain route, but ran up the hills, with their 
foreheads and tails flaming, and ſetting every thing 
on fire that came in their way. The Romans, who 
guarded the paſs were aſtoniſhed ; for they appeared 
to them like a great number of men running up 
and down with torches, which ſcattered fire on every 
ſide. In their fears, of courſe, my conclud- 


ed, that they ſhould be attacked and Aurrounded 
by the enemy; for which reaſon t quitted 


the paſs, and fled to the main body in the camp. 


Immediately Hannibal's light-armed troops took 
poſſeſſion of the outlet, "and the reſt of his 
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forces marched ſafely through, loaded with a rich 
booty. 

Fabius diſcovered the ſtratagem that ſame night, 
for ſome of the oxen, as they were ſcattered about, 
fell into his hands; but, for fear of an ambuſh in 
the dark, he kept his men all night under arms 1n 
the camp. At break of day he purſued the enemy, 
came up with their rear, and attacked them; ſeveral 
ſkirmiſhes enſued in the difficult paſſes of the moun- 
tains, and Hannibal's army was put in ſome diſ- 
order, until he detached from his van a body of 
Spaniards, light and nimble men, who were accuſ- 
tomed to climb ſuch heights. Theſe falling upon 
the heavy-armed Romans, cut off a conſiderable 
number of them, and obliged Fabius to retire. This 
brought upon him more contempt and calumny than 
ever: for having renounced open force, as if he 
could ſubdue Hannibal by conduct and foreſight, 
he appeared now to be worſted at his own weapons. 
Hannibal, to incenſe the Romans ſtill more againſt 
him, when he came to his lands, ordered them to 
be ſpared, and ſet a guard upon them to prevent 
the committing of the leaſt injury there, while he 
was TAVASINS all the country around them, and lay- 
ing it walte with fire. An account of theſe things 
being brought to Rome, heavy complaints were 
made thereupon. The tribunes alledged many ar- 
ticles of accuſation againſt him, before the people, 
chiefly at the inſtigation of Metilius, who had no 
particular enmity to Fabius, bur being ſtrongly in 
the intereſt of Minucius, the general of the horſe, 


Whoſe relation he was, he thought, by depreſſing 


Fabius, to raiſe his friend. The ſenate too was 
offended, particularly with the terms he had ſettled 
with Hannibal for the ranſom of priſoners: for it 
was agreed between them, that the priſoners ſnould 
be exchanged, man for man, and that if either of 
them had more than the other, he ſhould releaſe 


F 2 | them 
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them for * two hundred and fifty drachmas each 
man; and, upon the whole account, there remained 
two hundred and forty Romans unexchanged. The 
ſenate determined not to pay this ranſom, and 
blamed Fabius as taking a ſtep that was againſt the 
honour and intereſt of the ſtate, in endeavouring to 
recover men whom cowardice had betrayed inta the 
hands of the enemy. 
When Fabius was informed of the reſentment of 
his fellow-citizens, he bore it with invincible pa- 
tience ; but being in want of money, and not chuſing 
to deceive Hannibal, or to abandon his countrymen 
in their diſtreſs, he ſent his ſon to Rome, with orders 
to ſell part of his eſtate, and bring him the money 


immediately. This was punctually performed by 


his ſon, and Fabius redeemed the priſoners ; ſeveral 
of whom afterwards offered to repay him, but his 
generoſity would not permit him to accept it. 


After this, he was called to Rome by the prieſts, 


to aſſiſt at ſome of the ſolemn ſacrifices, and there- 
fore was obliged to leave the army to Minucius ; 
but he both charged him as dictator, and uſed many 
arguments and intreaties with him as a friend, not 
to come to any kind of action. The pains he took 
were loſt upon Minucius; for he immediately ſought 
occaſions to fight the enemy. And obſerving one 
day that Hannibal had ſent out great part of his 
army to forage, he attacked thoſe that were left be- 
hind, and drove thern within their entrenchments, 
killing great numbers of them, ſo that they even 
feared he would ſtorm their camp: and when the 
reſt of the Carthaginian forces were returned, he re- 
treated f without loſs. This ſucceſs added to his 


* Livy calls this, argenti ponds bina et ſelibras in mili em; 


| whence we learn that the Roman pondo or pound weight of {il- 


ver, was equivalent to one hundred Grecia drach! v@, or a nina. 
+ Others jay, that he loſt five thouſard of his men, and that 
the enemy's loſs did not exceed his by more than a thouſand, 
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temerity, and increaſed the ardour of the fol- 
diers. The report of it ſoon reached Rome, and 
the advantage was repreſented as much greater than 
it really was. When Fabius was informed of it, 
he ſaid, he dreaded nothing more than the ſucceſs of 
Minucius. But the people, mightily elated with the 
news, ran to the forum; and their tribune Metilius 
harangued them from the reſtrum, highly extolling 
Minucius, and accuſing Fabius now, not of cow- 
ardice and want of ſpirit, but of treachery. He en- 
deavoured allo to involve the principal men in Rome 
in the ſame crime, alleging, © that they had ori- 
ce ginally brought the war upon Italy, for the de- 
« {truction of the common people, and had put the 
«© commonwealth under the abſolute direction of 
«© one man, who, by his ſlow proceedings, gave Han- 
© nibal opportunity to eſtabliſh himſelf in the 
“ country, and to draw freſh forces from Carthage, 
© 1n order to effect a total conqueſt of Italy.“ 
Fabius diſdained to make any defence againſt 
theſe allegations of the tribune ; he only declared 
that © he would finiſh the ſacrifices and other reli- 
“ gious rites as ſoon as poſhble, that he might re- 
* turn to the army and puniſh Minucius for fight- 
« ing contrary to his orders.“ This occaſioned a 
great tumult among the people, who were alarm- 
ed at the danger of Minucius: for 1t 1s in the 
dictator's power to impriſon and inflict capital pu- 
niſhment without form of trial; and they thought 
that the wrath of Fabius, now provoked, though he 
was naturally very mild and patient, would prove 
heavy and implacable. But fear kept them all 
ſilent, except Metilius, whoſe perſon, as tribune of 
the people, could not be touched, (for the tribunes 
are the only officers of ſtate that retain their au- 


thority after the appointing of a dictator.) Me- 


tilius intreated, inſiſted that the people ſhould not 
give up Minucius, to ſuffer, perhaps, what Manlius 


Torquatus cauſed his own ſon to ſuffer, whom he 
| by beheaded 
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beheaded when crowned with laurel for his victory; 
but that they ſhould take from Fabius his power to 
play the tyrant, and leave the direction of affairs to 
one who was both able and willing to ſave his 
country. The people, though much affected with 
this ſpeech, did not venture to diveſt Fabius of the 
dictatorſhip, notwithſtanding the dium he had in- 
curred, but decreed that Minucius ſhould ſhare the 
command with him, and have equal authority in 
conducting the war: a thing never before practiſed 
in Rome. There was, however, another inſtance 
of it ſoon after, upon the unfortunate action at 
Cannæ; for Marcus Junius the dictator being then 
in the field, they created another dictator, Fabius 
Buteo, to fill up the ſenate, many of whoſe members 
were {lain in that battle. There was this difference, 
indeed, that Buteo had no ſooner enrolled the new 
ſenators than he diſmiſſed his lichors and the reſt of 
his retinue, and mixed with the crowd, ſtopping 
fome time in the forum about his own aftairs, as a 
private man. | 

When the people had thus inveſted Minucius 
with a power equal to that of the dictator, they 
thought they ſhould find Fabius extremely humbled 
and dejected ; but it ſoon appeared that they knew 
not the man. For he did not reckon their miſtake 
any unhappineſs to him; but, as Diogenes, the phi- 
loſopher, when one ſaid, * They deride you,” an- 
ſwered well, But J am not derided,” accounting 
thoſe only to be ridiculed, who feel the ridicule 
and are diſcompoſed at it; ſo Fabius bore without 
emotion all that happened to himſelf, herein con- 
firming that poſition in philoſophy, which affirms, 
that a wiſe and good man can ſuffer no diſgrace. But 
he was under no ſmall concern for the public on 
account of the unadviſed proceedings of the people, 
who had put it in the power of a raſh man to in- 
dulge his indiſcreet ambition for military diſtinction. 
And apprehenſive that Minucius, infatuated with 
5 | ambition, 
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ambition, might take ſome fatal ſtep, he left Rome 
very privately. 

Upon his arrival at the camp, he found the ar- 
rogance of Minucius grown to fuch a height, that 
it was no longer to be endured. Fabius therefore 
refuſed to comply with his demand of having the 
army under his orders every other day, and, inſtead 
of that, divided the forces with him, chuſing rather 
to have the full command of a part than the dt- 
rection of the whole by turns. He, therefore, took 
the firſt and fourth legions himſelf, leaving the ſe- 
cond and third to Minucius; and the confederate 
forces were likewiſe equally divided. 

Minucius valued himſelf highly upon this, that 
the power of the greateft and moſt arbitrary office 
in the ſtate was controuled and reduced for his fake- 
But Fabius put him in mind, © That it was not 
« Fabius whom he had to contend with, but Han- 
ec nibal; that if he would, notwithſtanding, con- 
<« {ider his colleague as his rival, he muſt take care 
<« left he who had fo ſucceſsfully carried his point 
« with the people, ſhould one day appear to have 
© their ſafety and intereſt leſs at heart than the man 
« who had been fo ill treated by them.” Minucius 
conſidered this as the effect of an old man's pique, 
and taking the troops that fell to his lot, marked 
out a“ ſeparate camp for them. Hannibal was 
well informed of all that had paſſed, and watched 
his opportunity to take advantage of it. 

There was a hill betwixt him and the enemy, not 
difficult to take poſſeſſion of, which yet would afford 
an army a very ſafe and commodious poſt. The 
ground about it, at a diſtance, ſeemed quite level 
and plain, though there were in it ſeveral ditches 
and hollows : and therefore, though he might pri- 
vately have ſeized that poſt with eaſe, yet he left it 


About fifteen hundred paces from Fabius. 
F 4 
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as a bait to draw the enemy to an engagement, 
But as ſoon as he ſaw Minucius parted from Fabius, 
he took an opportunity in the night to place a 
+ number of men in thoſe ditches and hollows ; 
and early in the morning he openly ſent out a fmall 
party, as if deſigned to make themſelves maſters of 
the hill, but really to draw Minucius to diſpute it 
with them. The event anſwered his expectation : 
for Minucius ſent out his lightrarmed troops firſt, 
then the cavalry, and at laſt, when he ſaw Hannibal 
ſend reinforcements to his men upon the hill, he 
marched out with all his forces in order of battle, 
and attacked with great vigour the Carthaginians, 
who were marking out a camp upon the hill. The 
fortune of the day was doubtful, until Hannibal, 
perceiving that the enmy had fallen into the ſnare, 
and that their rear was open to the ambulcade, in- 
ſtantly gave the ſignal. Hereupon, his men ruſhed 
out on all ſides, and advancing with loud ſhouts, 
and cutting in pieces the hindmolt ranks, they put 
the Romans in diſorder and terror inexpreflible. 
Even the ſpirit of Minucius began to ſhrink ; and he 
looked firſt upon one officer and then upon another, 
but not one of them durſt ſtand his ground: they 
all betook themſelves to flight, and the flight itfeif 
proved fatal; for the Numidians, now victorious, 
galloped round the plain, and killed thoſe whom 
they found diſperſed. 

Fabius was not ignorant of the danger of his 
countrymen. Foreſeeing what would happen, he 
kept his forces under arms, and took care to be in- 
formed how the action went on; nor did he truſt 
to the reports of others, but he himſelf looked out 
from an eminence not far from his camp. When 
he ſaw the army of his colleague ſurrounded and 
broken, and the cry reached hirn, not like that of 
men ſtanding the charge, but of perſons flying in 


+ Five hundred horſe and five thouſand foot. PoLYB. 
| great 
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great diſmay *, he ſmote upon his thigh, and with 
a deep ſigh ſaid to his friends about him, “ Ye 
« gods! how much ſooner than I expected, and 
ce yet later than his indiſcreet proceedings required, 
« has Minucius ruined himſelf!” Then, having 
commanded the ſtandard-bearers to advance, and 


the whole army to follow, he addreſſed them in 


theſe words, © Now, my brave ſoldiers, if any one 
ce has a regard for Marcus Minucius, let him exert 
« himſelf; for he deſerves aſſiſtance for his valour 
« and the love he bears his country. If, in his haſte 
« to drive out the enemy, he has committed any 
« error, this is not a time to find fault with him.” 

The firft ſight of Fabius frightened away the 
Numidians who were picking up ſtragglers in the 
field. Then he attacked thoſe who were charging 
the Romans 1n the rear. Such as made reſiſtance 
he flew ; but the preateſt part retftated to their 
own army, before the communication was cut off, 
leſt they ſhould themſelves be ſurrounded in their 


turn. Hannibal, ſeeing this change of fortune, and 


finding that Fabius puſhed on through the hotteſt 
of the battle with a vigour above his years, to come 
up to Minucius upon the hill, put an end to the 
diſpute, and having ſounded a retreat, retired into 
his camp. The Romans, on their part, were not 
lorry when the action was over. Hannibal, as he 
was drawing off, is reported to have ſaid ſmartly to 
thoſe that were by, Did not I often tell you, that 
this cloud would one day burſt upon us from the 
«© mountains, with all the fury of a ſtorm ?” 

After the battle, Fabius, having collected the 
ſpoils of ſuch Carthaginians as were left dead upon 


Homer mentions the cuſtom of ſmiting upon the thigh in 


time of trouble Kai d m:rMyero ngo; and we learn from 
ſcripture, that it was practiſed in the Eaſt. 

Compare Hom, II. k. v. 162. and this paſſage of Plutarch, 
with Jer. xxxi. 19. and Ezek xxi. 12. 
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the field, returned to his poſt ; nor did he let fall one 
haughty or angry word againſt his colleague. As 
for Minucius, having called his men together, he 
thus expreſſed himſelf: * Friends and fellow-fol- 
« diers, not to err at all in the management of 
“e great affairs, is above the wiſdom of man: but it 
« is the part of a prudent and good man, to learn 
© from his errors and miſcarriages to correct him- 
c ſelf for the future. For my part, I confeſs that 
ec though fortune has frowned upon me a little, I 
tc have much to thank her for. For what I could 
*© not be brought to be ſenſible of in ſo long a time, 
J have learnt in the ſmall compaſs of one day, 
cc that I know not how to command, but have need 
te to be under the direction of another; and from 
ce this moment I bid adieu to the ambition of get- 
tc ting the better of a man whom it is an honour to 
* be foiled by. In all other reſpects the dictator 
« ſhall be your commander; but in the due expreſ- 
te ſions of gratitude to him, I will be your leader 
c ſtill, by being the firſt to ſhew an example of 
* obedience and ſubmiſſion.” 

He then ordered the enſigns to advance with the 
eagles, and the troops to follow, himſelf marching at 
their head to the camp of Fabius. Being admitted, 
he went directly to his tent. 'The whole army waited 
with impatience for the event. When Fabius came 
out, Minucius fixed his ſtandard before him, and 
with a loud voice faluted him by the name of Fa- 
ther; at the ſame time his ſoldiers called thoſe of 
Fabius their Palrons; an appellation which freed- 
men give to thoſe that enfranchiſe them. Theſe 
reſpects being paid, and ſilence taking place, Minu- 
cius thus addreſſed himſelf to the dictator : © You 
“ have this day, Fabius, obtained two victories, one 
* over the enemy by your valour, the other over 
your colleague by your prudence and humanity. 
* By the former you ſaved us, by the latter you 

| « have 
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cc have inſtructed us: and Hannibal's victory over 
cc us is not more diſgraceful than your's is honour- 
« able and ſalutary to us. I call you Father, not 
« knowing a more honourable name, and am more 
« indebted to you than to my real father. To him 
« I owe my being, but to you the preſervation of 
© my life, and the lives of all theſe brave men.” 
After this he threw himſelf into the arms of Fa- 
bius, and the ſoldiers of each army embraced one 
another, with every expreſſion of tenderneſs, and 
with tears of joy. 

Not long after this, Fabius laid down the dicta- 
torſhip, and * conſuls were created. The firſt of 
theſe kept to the plan which Fabius had laid down. 
He took care not to come to a pitched battle with 
Hannibal, but ſent ſuccours to the allies of Rome, 
and prevented any revolt in their cities. . Bur 
when F Terentius Varro, a man of obſcure birth, 
and remarkable only for his temerity and ſervile 
complaiſance to the people, roſe to the conſulſhip, 
it ſoon appeared that his boldneſs and inexperience 
would bring him to riſque the very being of the 
commonwealch. For he loudly inſiſted in the aſ- 
ſemblies of the people, that the war ſtood ſtill 
whilſt it was under the conduct of the Fabii; but 
for his part he would take but one day to get ſight 
of the enemy and to beat him. With theſe pro- 


* According to Livy, Fabius, after the ſix months of his dic- 
torſhip were expired, reſigned the army to the conſuls of that 
year, Servilius and Attilius ; the latter having been appointed 
in the room of Flaminius, who was killed in battle. But Plu- 
tarch follows Polybius, who ſays, that as the time for the elec: 
tion of new conſuls approached, the Romans named L. Amilius 


Paulus and Terentius Varro conſuls, after which the dictators ' 


reſigned their charge. 

+ Varro was the ſon of a butcher, and had followed his fa- 
ther's profeſſion in his youth ; but, growing rich, he had for- 
ſaken that mean calling; and, by the favour of the people, 

rocured by ſupporting the moſt turbulent of their tribunes, 
2 obtained the conſulate. | 


miſes, 
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miſes, he ſo prevailed on the multitude, that he 
raiſed greater forces than Rome had ever had on 
foot before, in her moſt dangerous wars ; for he 
* muſteredno fewer than eighty\eight thouſand men. 
Hereupon Fabius, and other wiſe and experienced 
z2erſons among the Romans, were greatly alarmed ; 
Perron they ſaw no reſource for the ſtate, if ſuch a 
number of their youth ſhould be cut off. "The 

addreſſed themſelves, therefore, to the other conſul, 
Paulus Æmilius, a man of great experience in war, 
but diſagreeable to the people, and at the ſame time 
afraid of them, for they had formerly ſet a con- 
ſiderable fine upon him. Fabius, however, en- 
couraged him to withſtand the temerity of his 
colleague, telling him, © That the diſpute he had 
ce to ſupport for his country was not fo much 
& with Hannibal as with Varro.“ © The latter,” 
faid he, © will haſten to an engagement g, becauſe 
c he knows not his own ſtrength; and the for- 
& mer, becauſe he knows his own weakneſs. But, 
& believe me, Amilius, I deſerve more attention 
ce than Varro, with reſpect to the affairs of Hanni- 
c bal; I do aſſure you, that if the Romans 
* come to no battle with him this year, he will 
«© either be undone by his ſtay in Italy, or elſe be 
& obliged to quit it. Even now, when he ſeems 
© to be victorious and to carry all before him, not 
* one of his enemies has quitted the Roman inte- 
ce reſt, and not a third part of the forces remains 
c which he brought from home with him.” To 
this AEmilius is ſaid to have anſwered, My friend, 


lt was uſual with the Romans to muſter every year four le- 
210ns, which conſiſting, in difficult times, each of five thouſand 
Roman foot and three hundred horſe, and a battalion of Latins 
equal to that number, amounted in the whole to 42,400. But 
this year, inſtead of four legions, they raiſed eight. PoLys. 
+ The beſt dependence of Varro was, undoubtedly, to pro- 
long the war, that Hannibal, who was already weakened, 


might wear himſelf out by degrees; and, for the ſame reaſon, 


it was Hannibal's buſineſs to fight. 
ce when 
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when I conſider myſelf only, I conclude it better 
« for me to fall by the weapons of the enemy than 
ce by the ſentence of my own countrymen. How- 
cc ever, ſince the ſtate of public affairs is ſo critical, 
« ] will endeavour to approve myſelf a good gene- 
ce ral, and had rather appear ſuch to you than to 
cc all who oppoſe you, and who would draw me, 
« willing or unwilling, to their party.” With theſe 
ſentiments /Emilius began his operations. 

But Varro, having * brought his colleague to 
agree, that they ſhould command alternately each 
his day, when his turn came, took polt over-againſt 
Hannibal, on the banks of the Aufidus, near the 
village of F Cannæ. As ſoon as it was light he 
gave the ſignal for battle, which is a red mantle ſer 
up over the general's tent. The Carthaginians were 
a little diſheartened at firſt, when they ſaw how 
daring the conſul was, and that his army was more 
than twice their number. But Hannibal having 
ordered them to arm; himſelf, with a few others, 
rode up to an eminence, to take a view of the 
enemy now drawn up for battle. One Giſco that 
accompanied him, a man of his own rank, happen- 
ing to ſay, © The numbers of the enemy appeared 
« to him ſurpriſing,” Hannibal replied with a ſe- 
rious countenance, © There is another thing which 
ce has eſcaped your obſervation, much more ſur- 
« prizing than that.” Upon his aſking what it was. 
« It is,“ ſaid he, © that among ſuch multitudes not 


Aa 


c 


* It was a fixed rule with the Romans, that the conſals when 


they went upon the ſame ſervice, ſhould have the command of the 
army by turns. | | | 
+ Cannae, according to Livy, Appian and Florus, was only 
a poor village, which afterwards became famous on account of 
the battle fought near it; but Polybius, who lived near the 
time of the ſecond punic war, ſtyles Cannae a city ; and adds, 
that it had been razed a year before the defeat of the Roman 
army. Silius Italicus agrees with Polybius. It was afterwards 
rebuilt; for Pliny ranks it among the cities of Apulia, The 
ruins of Cannae are ſtill to be ſeen in the territory of Bari. 
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« one of them is named Giſco.“ The whole com- 
pany were diverted with the humour of his obſerva- 
tion; and as they returned to the camp, they told the 
Jeſt to thoſe they met, ſo that the laugh became uni- 
verſal. At ſight of this the Carthaginians took cou- 
rage, thinking it muſt proceed from the great con- 
tempt in which their genera] held the Romans, that 
he could jeſt and laugh in the face of danger. 

In this battle Hannibal gave great proofs of gene- 
ralſhip. In the firſt place, he took advantage of 
the ground to poſt his men with their backs to 
the wind, which was then very violent and ſcorch- 
Ing, and drove from the dry plains, over the heads 
of the Carthaginians, clouds of ſand and duſt - into 
the eyes and noſtrils of the Romans, ſo that they 
were obliged to turn away their faces, and break 
their ranks. In the next place, his troops were 
drawn up with ſuperior art. He placed the flower 
of them in the wings, and thoſe upon whom he 
had Jeſs dependence in the main corps, which was 
conſiderably more advanced than the wings. Then 
he commanded thoſe in the wings, that when the 
enemy had charged and vigorouſly puſhed that ad- 
vanced body, which he knew would give way, and 
open a paſlage for them to the very center, and 
when the Romans by this means ſhould be far 
enough engaged within the two wings, they ſhould 
both on the right and left take them in flank, and 
endeavour to ſurround them“. This was the prin- 
cipal cauic of the great carnage that followed, 
For the enemy preſſing upon Hannibal's front, 
which gave ground, the form of his army was 
changed into a half- moon; and the officers of the 
{clect troops cauſed the two points of the wings to 
join behind the Romans. Thus they were expoſed 


* Five hundred Numidians pretended to deſert to the Ro- 


mans; but in the heat of the battle turned againſt them, and 
tacked. them in the rear, 


to 
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to the attacks of the Carthaginians on all ſides ; 


an incredible ſlaughter followed; nor did any eſ- 


cape but the few that retreated before the main body 
was encloſed. 

It is alſo ſaid, that a ſtrange and fatal accident 
happened to the Roman cavalry : for the horſe 
which ZEmilius rode having received ſome hurt, 
threw him: and thoſe about him alighting to aſſiſt 
and defend the conſul on foot, the reſt of the ca- 
valry ſeeing this, and taking it for a ſignal for them 


to do the ſame, all quitted their horſes, and charged 


on foot. At ſight of this, Hannibal faid, « This 


« pleaſes me better than if they had been delivered 


te to me bound hand and foot.” But the particu- 
lars may be found at large in the hiſtorians who have 
deſcribed this battle. 

As to the conſuls, Varro eſcaped with a few horſe 
to Venutia; and Emilius, covered with darts 
which ſtuck in his wounds, fat down in anguiſh 
and deſpair waiting for the enemy to diſpatch him. 
His head and his face were ſo disfigured and {tained 
with blood, that it was not eaſy to know him; even 
his friends and ſervants paſſed by him Without 
ſtopping. At laſt Cornelius Lentulus, a young 
man of a patrician family, perceiving who he was, 
diſmounted, and intreated him to rake his horſe, 
and ſave himſelf for the commonwealth, which had 
then more occaſion than ever for ſo good a conſul. 
But nothing could prevail upon him to accept of 
the offer; and, notwithſtan-ling the young man's 
tears, he obliged him to mount his horie again. 
Then riſing up, and taking him by the hand, 
ce Tell Fabius Maximus,” laid he, „ and, Len- 


„ tulus, do you yourſelf be witneſs, that Paulus 


« Emilius followed his directions to the laſt, and 
« did not deviate in the leaſt from the plan agreed 
* upon between them, but was firſt overcome by 
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« Varro, and then by Hannibal.” Having dif- 
patched Lentulus with this commiſſion, he ruſhed 
among the enemy's ſwords, and was ſlain. * Fifty 
thouſand Romans are ſaid to have fallen in this 
battle, and four thouſand to have been taken pri- 
ſoners, beſide ten thouſand that were taken after 
the battle in both the camps. 

After this great ſucceſs, Hannibal's friends ad- 
viſed him to purſue his fortune, and to enter Rome 
along with the fugitives, aſſuring him that in five 
days he might ſup in the Capitol. It is not eaſy 
to conjecture what his reaſon was for not taking 
that ſtep. Moſt probably ſome deity oppoled it, 
and therefore inſpired him with this heſitation and 
timidity. On this account it was that a Cartha- 
ginian, named Barca, ſaid to him with ſome heat, 
% Hannibal, you know how to gain a victory, but 
c not how to ule it 1.“ 


The 


According to Livy, there were killed of the Romans only, 
forty thouſand foot, and two thouſand ſeven hundred horſe. 
| Polybius ſays, that ſeventy thouſand were killed. The loſs of 
the Carthaginians did not amount to fix thouſand. 

When the Carthaginians were ſtripping the dead, among 
other moving objects, they found, to their great ſurpriſe, a 
Numidian yet alive, lying under the dead body of a Roman, 
who had thrown himſelf headlong on his enemy, and beat him 
down ; but, being no longer able to make uſe of his weapons, 
becauſe he had loft his hands, had torn off the noſe and ears of 
the Numidian with his teeth, and in that fit of rage expired. 

+ Zonarus tells us, that Hannibal himſelf afterwards ac- 
knowledged his miſtake in not purſuing that day's ſucceſs, and 
uſed often to dry out, O Cannz, Cannz ! 

But, on the other hand, it may be pleaded in defence of 
Hannibal, that the advantages he had gained were chietly 
owing to his cavalry, who could not act in a ſiege: that the 
inhabitants of Rome were all bred up to arms from their in- 
fancy; would uſe their utmoit efforts in defence of their 
wives, their children, and their domeſtic gods; and, when 
ſheltered by walls and ramparts, would probably be invincible : 
That they had as many generals as ſenators: That no one 

: | Nation 
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The battle of Cannz, however, made ſuch an 
alteration in his affairs, that though before it he 
had neither town, nor magazine, nor port in Italy, 
but, without any regular ſupplies for the war, ſub- 
ſiſted his army by rapine, and for that purpoſe 
moved them, like a great band of robbers, from 
place to place, yet then he became maſter of the 
greateſt part of Italy: its beſt provinces and 
towns voluntarily ſubmitted to him, and Capua 
itſelf, the molt reſpectable city after Rome, threw 
its weight into his ſcale, 

In this caſe it appeared that great misfurtunes 
are not only, what Euripides calls them, a trial of 
the fidelity of a friend, but of the capacity and 
conduct of a general. For the proceedings of Fa- 
bius, which before this battle were deemed cold 
and timid, then appeared to be directed by coun- 
ſels more than human, to be indeed the dictates of 
a divine wiſdom, which penetrated into futurity at 
ſuch a diſtance, and foreſaw what ſeemed incre- 
dible to the very perſons who experienced it. In 
him, therefore, Rome places her laſt hope; his 
judgment is the temple, the altar, to which ſhe 
tics for refuge, believing that to his prudence it 
was chiefly owing that ſhe {till held up her head, 
and that her children were not diſperſed, as when 
the was taken by the Gauls. For he, who in times 
of apparent ſ{ccurity ſeemed to be deficient in con- 
fidence and reſolution, now when all abandoned 
themſelves to inexpreſſible ſorrow and helpleſs deſ- 
pair, alone walled about the city with a calm and 
ealy pace, with a firm countenance, a mild and 
gracious addreſs, checking their effeminate lamen- 
tations, and preventing them from aſſembling in 


nation of Italy had yet declared for him, and he might judge 
it neceſſary to gain ſome of them before he attempted the ca- 
pital : and laſtly, that if he had attempted the capital firſt, and 
without ſucceſs, he would not have been able to gain any one 
nation or city, 
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public to bewail their common diſtreſs. He cauſed 
the ſenate to meet; he encouraged the magiſtrates, 
himſelf being the ſoul of their. body, for all waited 
his motion, and were ready to obey his orders. He 
placed a guard at the gates, to hinder ſuch of the 
people as were inclined to fly, from quitting the 
city. He fixed both the place and time for mourn- 
ing, allowing thirty days for that purpoſe in a 
man's own houſe, and no more for the city in ge- 
neral. And as the feaſt of Ceres fell within that 
time, it was thought better entirely to omit the ſo- 
lemnity, than by the ſmall numbers and the me- 
lancholy looks of thoſe that ſhould attend 1t, to * 
diſcover the greatneſs of their Joſs : for the worſhip 
moſt acceptable to the gods 1s that which comes 
from chearful hearts. Indeed, whatever the augurs 
ordered for propitiating the divine powers, and 
averting inauſpicious omens, was carefully perform- 
ed : for Fabius Pictor, the near relation of Fabius 
Maximus, was ſent to conſult the oracle at Delphi; 
and of the two veſtals who were then found guilty 
of a breach of their vow of chaſtity, one was buried 
alive according to cuſtom, and the other died by 
her own hand. | 
But what moſt deſerves to be admired, 1s the 
magnanimity and temper of the Romans, when the 
conſul Varro returned after his defeat, much 


humbled 


* This was not the real cauſe of deferring the feſtival, but 
that which Plutarch hints at juſt after, wiz. becauſe it was un- 
lawful for perſons in mourning to celebrate it ; and at that time 
there was not one matron in Rome who was not in mourning. 


In fact, the feaſt was not entirely omitted, but kept as ſoon as 
the mourning was expired. 


+ Valerius Maximus tells us (Lib. iii. c. 6.) that the ſenate 
and people offered Varro the dictatorſhip, which he refuſed ; 
and by his modeſt refuſal wiped off, in ſome meaſure, the 
ſhame of his former behaviour. Thus the Romans, by treat- 
ing their unfortunate commanders with humanity, leſſened the 

diſgrace 
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humbled and very melancholy, as one who had 
occaſioned the greateſt calamity and diſgrace ima- 
ginable to the republic. The whole ſenate and 
people went to welcome him at the gates; and, 
when ſilence was commanded, the magiſtrates and 
principal ſenators, amongſt whom was Fabius, 
commended him for not giving up the circum- 
ſtances of the ſtate as deſperate after ſo great a mis- 
fortune; but returning to take upon him the admi- 
nitration, and to make what advantage he could for 
his country, of the laws and citizens, as not being 
utterly loſt and ruined. 

When they found that Hannibal, after the battle, 
inſtead of marching to Rome, turned to another 
part of Italy, they took courage, and ſent their ar- 
mies and generals into the field. The moſt emi- 


nent of theſe were Fabius Maximus and Claudius 


Marcellus, men diſtinguiſhed by characters almoſt 
entirely oppoſite: Marcellus (as we have men- 
tioned in his hfe) was a man of a buoyant and ani- 
mated valour ; remarkably well {killed in the uſe 
of weapons, and naturally enterpriſing; fuch an 
one, in ſhort, as Homer calls / in heart, in cou- 
rage fierce, in war delighting. So intrepid a general 
was very fit to be oppoſed to an enemy as daring 
as himſelf, to reſtore the courage and ſpirits of the 
Romans, by ſome vigorous ſtroke in the firſt en- 
gagements. As for Fabius, he kept to his firſt 
ſentiments, and hoped that if he only followed 
Hannibal cloſe, without fighting him, he and his 
army would wear themſelves out, and loſe their 
warlike vigour, juſt as a wreſtler does, who keeps 
continually in the wring, and allows himſelf no re- 
poſe, to recruit his ſtrength after exceſſive tatigues, 


Hence it was that the Romans (as Poſidonius tells 


diſgrace of their being vanquiſhed or diſcharged ; while the 
Carthaginians condemned their generals to cruel deaths upon 


their being overcome, though it was often without cheir own 


fault. 
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us) called Fabius their ſhield, and Marcellus their 
herd; and uſed to ſay, that the ſteadineſs and cau- 
tion of the one, mixed with the vivacity and bold- 
neſs of the other, made a compound very ſalutary 
to Rome. Hannibal, therefore, often meeting 
Marcellus, whoſe motions were like thoſe of a tor- 
rent, found his forces broken and diminiſhed ; and 
by Fabius, who moved with a ſilent but conſtant 
ſtream, he was undermined and inſenſibly weakened. 
Such, at length, was the extremity he was reduced 
to, that he was tired of fighting Marcellus, and 
afraid of Fabius. And theſe were the perſons he 
had generally to do with during the remainder of 
the war, as prætors, conſuls, or proconſuls ; for 
each of them was five times conſul. It is true, 
Marcellus, in his fifth conſulate, was drawn into 
his ſnares, and killed by means of an ambuſcade. 
Hannibal often made the like attempts upon Fa- 
bius, exerting all his arts and ſtratagems, but with- 
out effect. Once only he dece:ved him, and had 
nearly led him into a fatal error. He forged let- 
ters to him, as from the principal inhabitants of 
Metapontum, offering to deliver up the city to him, 
and aſſuring him that thoſe who had taken this re- 
ſolution, only waited till he appeared before it. 
Fabius giving credit to theſe letters, ordered a 
party to be ready, intending to march thither in the 
night: but finding the auſpices unpromiſing, he 
altered his deſign, and ſoon after diſcovered that 
the letters were forged by an artifice of Hannibal's, 
and that he was lying in ambuſh for him near the 
town. But this perhaps may be aſcribed to the fa- 
vour and protection of the gods. 

Fabius was perſuaded, that it was better to keep 
the cities from revolting, and to prevent any com- 
motions among the allies, by affability and mild- 
neſs, than to entertain every ſuſpicion, or to ule 
ſeverity againſt thoſe whom he did ſuſpect. It is re- 
ported of him, that being informed, that a certain 

Marcian 
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* Marcian in his army, who was a man not inferior 
in courage or family to any among the allies, ſoli- 
cited ſome of his men to deſert, he did not treat 
him harſhly, but acknowledged that he had been 
too much neglected; declaring, at the ſame time, 
that he was now perfectly ſenſible how much his 
officers had been to blame in diſtributing honours 
more out of favour than regard to merit; and that, 


for the future, e hould take it ill if he did not ap- 


ply to him waen he hid any requeſt to make. This 
was followed with a preſent of a war horſe, and 
with other marks of honour; and from that time 
the man behaved with great fidelity and zeal for 
the ſervice. Fabius thought it hard, that, while 
thoſe who breed dogs and horles ſoften their ſtub- 
born tempers, and bring down their fierce ſpirits by 
care and kindneſs, rather than with whips and 
chains, he who has the command of men ſhould 
not endeavour to correct their errors by gentleneſs 
and goodneſs ; but treat them even in a harſher and 
more violent manner than gardeners do the wild 
fig-trees, wild pears and olives, whoſe nature they 
ſubdue by cultivation, and which, by that means, 
they bring to produce very agreeable fruit. 
Another time, ſome of his officers informed him, 
that one of the ſoldiers, a native of Lucania, often 
quitted his poſt, and rambled out of the camp. 
Upon this report, he aſked what kind of man he 
was in other reſpects ; and they all declared it was 
not ealy to find ſo good a ſoldier, doing him the 
juſtice to mention ſeveral extraordinary inſtances of 
his valour. On enquiring into the cauſe of this ir- 
regularity, he found that the man was paſſionately 
in love, and that, for the ſake of ſeeing a young 
woman, he ventured out of the camp, and took a 
long and dangerous journey every night. Here- 


* Livy tells us this ſtory of Marcellus, which Plutarch here 


3 


applies to Fabius. 
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upon Fabius gave orders to ſome of his men to find 
out the woman, and convey her into his own tent, 
but took care that the Lucanian ſhould not know 
it. Then he ſent for him, and taking him aſide, 
ſpoke to him as follows: *I very well know, that you 
ce have lain many nights out of the camp, in breach 
of the Roman diſcipline and laws ; at the ſame 
time I am not ignorant of your paſt ſervices. In 
conſideration of them, I forgive your preſent 
© crime; but for the future I will give you in 
wo charge to a perſon who ſhall be anſwerable tor 
© you.” While the ſoldier ſtood much amazed, 
Fabius produced the woman, and putting her in 
his hands, thus expreſſed himſelf : * This is the 
« perſon who engages for you that you will remain 
« 1n camp; and now we ſhall ſee whether there 
« was not ſome traitorous deſign which drew you 
out, and which you made the love of this woman 
te a cloak for:“ ſuch is the account we have cf 
this affair. 

By means of another love affair, Fabius reco- 
vered the city of Tarentum, which had been trea- 
cherouſly delivered up to Hannibal: a young 
man, a native of that place, who ſerved under Fa- 
bius, had a ſiſter there, who loved him with great 
tenderneſs. This youth being informed, that a 
certain Brutian, * one of the officers of the garriſcn 
which Hannibal had put in Tarentum, entertained 
a violent paſſion for his ſiſter, hoped to avail him- 
ſelf of this circumſtance to the advantage of the 
Romans. Therefore, with the permiſſion of Fa- 
bius, he returned to his ſiſter at Tarentum, un- 
der colour of having deſerted. Some Cays paſſed 
during which the Brutian forbore his viſits; for 
ſhe ſuppoſed that her brother knew nothing of 
the ainour. Thus obliged the young man to come 
to an e " It has been currently re- 
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« ported,” ſaid he, © that you receive addreſſes from 
ce a man of ſome diſtinction. Pray, who is he? If 
« he is a man of honour and character, as they ſay 
« he is, Mars, who confounds all things, takes but 
ce little thought of what country he may be. What 
« neceſſity impoſes is no diſgrace; but we may ra- 
« ther think ourſelves fortunate, at a time when 
« juſtice yields to force, if that which force might 
« compel us to, happens not to be diſagreeable to 
« our own inclinations.” Thus encouraged, the 
young woman ſent for the Brutian, and preſented 
him to her brother. And as ſhe behaved to him in 
a kinder and more complying manner through her 


brother's means, who was very indulgent to his paſ- 


ſion, it was not very difficult to prevail with the 
Brutian, who was deeply in love, and was withal a 
mercenary, to deliver up the town, upon promiſes 
of great rewards from Fabius. 

This is the account which moſt hiſtorians give us: 
yet ſome ſay, that the woman, by whom the Brutian 
was gained, was not a Tarentine, but a Brutian; 
that ſhe had been concubine to Fabius; and that, 
when ſhe found the governor of Tarcntum was her 
countryman and acquaintance, ſhe told Fabius of 
it; and finding means, by approaching the walls, to 
make him a propoial, the drew him over to the Ro- 
man intereſt. 

During theſe tranſactions, Fabius, in order to 
make a diverſion, gave directions to the garriſon of 
Rhegium to lay waſte the Brutian territories, and, 
if poſſible, to make themtelves maiteis of Caulonia. 
Theſe were a body of eight thouſand men, compoſed 
partly of deſerters, and partly of the moſt worthleſs 


*. 


re’ H S orn This has been miſtranſlated, a man 
cf a Mercenary difpofitton. The words only import, that he was 
not of Hannibal's own troops, bu of the mercenaries: hence 
all governments ſhould leain to beware how they entruſt their 
towns with garriſons of hired troops and ſtrangers. | 
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of that“ infamous band brought by Marcellus out 
of Sicily, and therefore the lofs of them would not 
be great, nor much lamented by the Roman 
Theſe men he threw out as a bait for Hannibal ; 150 
by ſacrificing them, hoped to draw him to a diſtance 
from Tarentum. The deſign ſucceeded according- 
ly : for Hannibal marched with his forces to Cau- 
lonia, and Fabius, in the mean time, laid ſiege to 
Tarentum. The ſixth day of the ſiege, the young 
man having ſettled the matter with the Brutian 
officer by m-ans of his ſiſter, and having well 
obſerve] the place where he kept guard and pro- 
miſed to let in the Romans, went to Fabius by 
night, apd gave him an account of it. The conſul 
moved to the appointed quarter, though not en- 
tirely depending upon the promiſe that the town 
would be betrayed. There he himſelf ſat ſtill, but 
at the ſame time ordered an aſſault on every other 
part both by Jea and land. This was put in ex-- 
cution with great noiſe and tumult, which drew 
moſt of the Tarentines that way to aſtiſt the garriſon 
and repel the beſiegers. Then the Brutian giving 
Fabius le ſignal, he ſcaled the walls, and got pol- 
ſeſſion of the town. 

On this occaſion F Fabius ſeems to have indulged 
a criminal ambition: for, that it might not appear 
that the place was betrayed to him, he ordered thc 
Brutians to be put firſt to the word. But he faiicd 
in his deſign; for the former ſuſpicion ſtill remain- 
ed, and he incurred, befides, the reproach of per- 
fidy and inhumanity. Many of the Tarentines alle 


* Theſe men were brought from Sicily, not by Marceliv:, 
but by his colleague Lævinus. 

+ Livy does not ſay, that Fabius gave ſuch orders. Ic 
only ſays, «© There were many Brutians flain, either throug|t 
ce 1gnorance, or through the ancient hatred which the Roma! 
“ bore them, or becauſe the Romans were deſirous that Taren- 
* tum ſhould ſeem to be taken ſword in hand, rather than be. 
e traycd to them.” 
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were killed; thirty thouſand of them were ſold for 
ſlaves; the army had the plunder of the town, and 
three thouſand talents were brought into the public 
treaſiry. Whiltt every thing was ranſacked and the 
ſpoils were heaped before Fabius, it is reported that 
the officer who took the inventory, aſked, What 
« he would have them do with the gods ?” mean- 
ing the ſtatues and pictures: Fabius anſwered, © Let 
« us leave the Tarentines their * angry gods.“ 
However, he carried away a coleſuð of Hercules, 
which he aiterwards ſet up in the Capitol, and near 
it an F equeſtrian ſtatue of himſelf in braſs. Thus 
he ſhewed himſelf interior to Marcellus 1n his taſte 
for the fine arts, and ſtill more ſo in mercy and hu- 
manity. Marcellus in this reſpect had greatly the 
advantage, as we have already obſerved in his 
life. 
Hannibal had haſtened to the relief of Tarentum, 
and being within five miles of it, when it was taken, 
he ſcrupled not to ſay publicly, The Romans, 
© too, have their Hannibal: for we have loſt Ta- 
« rentum in the ſame manner that we gained it.“ 
And in private he then firſt acknowledged to his 
friends, « That he had always thought it difficult, 
* but now ſaw it was impoſlible, with the forces he 
* had, to conquer Italy.” 

Fabius for this, was honoured with a triumph, 
more ſplendid than the former; having glorioufly 
maintained the field againſt Hannibal, and baMed 
all his ſchemes with eaſe, juſt as an able wreſtler 
allengages himſelf from the arms of his antagoniſt, 
whoſe graſp no longer retains the ſame vigour. For 
Hannibal's army was now partly enervated with 
opulence and luxury, and partly impaired and worn 
with continual action. 


The gods were in the attitude of combatants ; and they 
appeared to have fought againſt the Tarentines. 
+ The work of Lylippus. 
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Marcus Livius, who commanded in Tarentum 
when it was betrayed to Hannibal, retired into the 
citadel, and held it till the town was retaken by the 
Romans. This officer beheld with pain the honours 
conferred upon Fabius, and one day his envy and 
vanity drew from him this expreſſion 1n the ſenate, 
« J, not Fabius, was the cauſe of recovering Ta- 
« rentum ;” © True,” ſaid Fabius laughing, © for 
ce if you had not loſt the town, I had never reco- 
«  yered it. 

Among other honours which the Romans paid 
to Fabius, they elected his “ ſon conſul. When he 
had entered upon his office, and was ſettling ſome 
point relating to the war, the father, either on ac- 
count of his age and infirmities, or elſe to try his 
fon, mounted his horſe, to ride up to him. The 
young conſul, ſeeing him at a diſtance, would not 
ſuffer it, but ſent one of the lickors to his father with 
orders for him to diſmount, and to come on foot 
to the conſul}, if he had any occaſion to apply to 
him. The whole aſſembly were moved at this, and 
caſt their eyes upon Fabius, by their ſilence and 
their looks expreſſing their reſentment of the indig- 
nity offered to a perſon of his character. But he 
inſtantly alighted, and ran to his fon, and embraced 
him with great tenderneſs. ©« My ſon,” ſaid he, 
« I applaud your ſentiments and your behaviour. 
* You know what a people you command, and have 
*« 2 juſt ſenſe of the dignity of your office. This 
*© was the way that we and our forefathers took t 
* advance Rome to her pieſent height of glory, 
always conſidering the honour and intereſt of 
our country before that of our own fathers and 
* children.” 

And indeed it is reported that the 7 great grand- 
father of our Fabius, though he was one of the 


* The fon was elected conſul four years before the father 
zook Tarentum. 
Fabius Rullus, 
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greateſt men in Rome, whether we conſider his 
reputation or authority, though he had been five 
times conſul, and had been honoured with ſeveral 
glorious triumphs, on account of his ſucceſs in wars, | 
of the laſt importance, yet condeſcended to ſerve 
as lieutenant to his“ ſon, then conſul, in an expe- 
dition againſt the Samnites: and while his ſon, in 
the triumph which was decreed him, drove into 
Rome in a chariot and four, he, with others, fol- 
lowed him on horſeback. Thus, while he had au- 
thority over his ſon, conſidered as a private man, 
and while he F was, both eſpecially and reputedly, 
the moſt conſiderable member of the common- 
wealth, yet he gloried in ſhewing his ſubjection to the 
laws and to the magiſtrate. Nor was this the only 
part of his character that deſerves to be admired. 

When Fabius Maximus had the misfortune to loſe 
his ſon, he bore that loſs with great moderation, as 
became a wiſe man and a good father: and the ꝓ fu- 
neral oration, which, on occaſion of the deaths of 
illuſtrious men, is uſually pronounced by ſome near 
kinſman, he delivered himſelf; and having com- 
mitted 1t to writing, made 1t public. 

When Publius Cornelius Scipio, who was ſent 
proconſul into Spain, had defeated the Carthagi- 
nians in many battles, and driven them out of that 
province; and when he had, moreover, reduced ſeve- 
ral towns and nations under the obedience of Rome, 
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Fabius Gurges, who had been defeated by the Samnites, 
and would have been degraded, had not his father promiſed to 
attend him in his ſecond expedition as his lieutenant. 

+ x wy, TPOITAYOFIUNLEG ' 

t Cicero, in his treatiſe on old-age, ſpeaks, in high terms, 
both of Fabius and this oration of his: “ Many extraordinary 
e things have 1 known in that man, but nothing more admir- 
able than the manner in which he bore the death of his ſon, 
a perſon of great merit, and of conſular dignity. His elogium 
is in our hands; and while we read it, do we not look down 
on the beſt of the philoſophers ??? 
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on returning loaded with ſpoil, he was received with 
great acclamations and general joy. Being ap- 
pointed conſul, and finding that the people expected 
ſomething great and ſtr king at his en he con- 
ſide red it as an antiquated method, and worthy only 
of the inactivity of an old man, to watch the mo- 
tions of Hannibal in Italy; and therefore deter- 
mined to remove the ſeat of war from thence into 
Africa, to fill the enemy's country with his legions, 
to extend his ravages far and wide, -and to attempt 
Carthage itſelf. With this view „ he exerted all his 
talents to bring the people into his deſign. Put 
Fabius, on this occaſion, filled the city with alarm: . 
as if the commonwealth was going to be brought 
into the moſt extreme danger by a raſh and indi- 
creet young man; in mort, he ſcrupled not to do 
or fay any thing he thought likely to diſſuade his 
countrymen from embracing the propoſal. Wich 
the * ſenate he carried his point. But the people 
believed that his oppoſition to Scipio proceeded 
either from envy of his ſucceſs, or from a ſecret 
fear, that if this young hero ſhould perform ſome 
ſignal exploit, put an end to the war, or even re- 
move it out of Italy, his own flow proceedinss, 
through the courſe of ſo many years, might be 
imputed to indolence or timidity. 

To me Fabius ſeems at firſt to have oppoſed the 
meaſures of Scipio, from an exceſs of caution and 
prudence, and to have really thought the dange, 
attending his project great; but in the progrets 0! 
the oppoſition I think he went too great lengths, 
miſled by ambition, and a jealouſy of Scipio's s riſing 
gory : for he applied to Craſſus, the colleague ol 
Scipio, and endeavoured to perſuade him not to 
yield that province to Scipio; but, if he thought 1 


+ See the debates in the ſenate on that occaſion, in Livy, 
lit. xxviii. 
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proper to conduct the war in that manner, to go * 
himſelf againſt Carthage. Nay, he even hindered 
the raiſing of money for that expedition : ſo that 
Scipio was obliged to find the ſupplies as he could; 
and he + effected it through his intereſt with the 
cities of Hetruria, which were wholly devoted to 


him. As for Craſſus, he ſtayed at home, partly 


induced to it by his diſpoſition, which was mild and 
peaceful, and partly by the care of religion, which 
was entruſted to him as high-prieſt. | 

Fabius, therefore, took another method to tra- 
verſe the deſign. He endeavoured to prevent the 
young men who offered to go volunteers from giv- 
ing in their names, and loudly declared, both in the 
ſenate and forum, © that Scipio did not only himſelf 
« avoid Hannibal, but intended to carry away with 
« him the remaining {trength of Italy, perſuading 
ce the young men to abandon their parents, their 
« wives and native city, whilſt an unſubdued and 
« potent enemy was ſtill at their doors.” With 
theſe affertions he ſo terrified the people, that they 
allowed Scipio to take with him only the legions 
that were in Sicily, and three hundred of thoſe men 
who had ſerved him with fo much fidelity in Spain. 
In this particular Fabius icems to have followed the 
dictates of his own cautious temper. 

After Scipio was gone over into Africa, an ac- 
count was foon brought to Rome of his glorious 
and wonderful atchievements. This account was 


followed by rich ſpoils, which confirmed it. A 


Numidian king was taken priſoner ; two camps 


This Craſſus cou'd not do; for being Pontifex Maximus, it 
was neceſſary that he ſhould remain in Italy. 
+ Scipio was impowered to alk of the allies all things neceſ- 


ſary for building and equipping a new fleet. And many of the 


provinces and cities voluntarily taxed themſelves to furniſh him 
with corn, iron, timber, cloth for ſails, Sc. ſo that in forty days 
after the cutting of the timber, he was in a condition to ſet fail 
with a fleet of thirty new gallies, beſides the thirty he had be- 
fore. There went with him about ſeven thouſand volunteers. 
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were burnt and deſtroyed, and in them a vaſt num- 
ber of men, arms and horſes; and the Carthaginians 
ſent orders to Hannibal to quit his fruitleſs hopes 
in Italy, and return home to defend his own coun- 
try. Whilſt every tongue was applauding theſe 
exploits of Scipio, Fabius propoſed that his ſuc- 
ceſſor ſhould be appointed, without any ſhadow of 
reaſon for it, except what this well-known maxim 
implies, viz. © That it is dangerous to truſt affairs 
© of ſuch importance to the fortune of one man, 
* becauſe it is not likely that he will be always 
cc ſucceſsful.” 

By this he offended the people, who now con- 
ſidered him as a captious and envious man; or as 
one whoſe courage and hopes were loſt in the dregs 
of years, and who therefore looked upon Hannibal 
as much more formidable than he really was. Nay, 
even when Hannibal embarked his army and quit- 
ted Italy, Fabius ceaſed not to diſturb the general 
Joy and to damp the ſpirits of Rome. For he took 
the liberty to affirm, «© That the commonwealth 
«© was now come to her laſt and worſt trial; that 
ce ſhe had the moſt reaſon to dread the efforts of 
c Hannibal when he ſhould arrive in Africa, and 
cc attack her ſons under the walls of Carthage; that 
« Scipio would have to do with an army yet warm 
ce with the blood of ſo many Roman generals, dic- 
ce tators and conſuls.” The city was alarmed with 
theſe declamations; and, though the war was re- 
moved into Africa, the danger ſeemed to approach 
nearer Rome than ever. 

However, ſoon after, Scipio defeated Hannibal 
in a pitched battle, pulled down the pride of Car- 
thage, and trod it under foot. This afforded the 
Romans a pleaſure beyond all their hopes, and re- 
ſtored a firmneſs to their empire, which had been 
ſhaken with ſo many tempeſts. But Fabius Maximus 
did not live to the end of the war, to hear of the 


overthrow of Hannibal, or to ſce the proſperity ol 
his 
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his country re-eſtabliſhed : for, about the time that 
Hannibal left Italy, he fell ſick and died. We are 
aſſured, that Epaminondas died ſo poor that the 
Thebans buried him at the public charge; for at 
his death nothing was found in his houſe but an“ 
iron ſpit. The expence of Fabius's funeral was not 
indeed defrayed out of the Roman treaſury, but 
every citizen contributed a ſmall piece of mone 
towards it; not that he died without effects, but 
that they might bury him as the father of the peo- 
ple; and that the honours paid him at his death 
might be ſuitable to the dignity of his life. 


* Xylander is of opinion, that the word OCaovr; in this place 
does not ſignify a /t but a piece of money; and he ſhews, from 
a paſſage in the life of Lyſander, that money anciently was 
made in a pyramidical form. But he did not conſider that iron 
money was not in uſe at Thebes, and Plutarch ſays that this 
obeliſcus was of iron. 
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PERICLES and FABIUS MAXIMUS 
COMPARE D. 


UCH were the lives of theſe two perſons, fo il- 
luſtrious and“ worthy of imitation both in their 
civil and military capacity. We ſhall firſt compare 
their talents for war: and here it ſtrikes us at 
once, that Pericles came into power at a time when 
the Athenians were at the height of proſperity, great 
in themſelves, and reſpectable to their neighbours ; 
ſo that in the very ſtrength of the republic, with 
only common ſucceſs, he was ſecure from taking 
any diſgraceful ſtep; but as Fabius came to the 
helm when Rome experienced the worſt and moſt 
mortifying turn of fortune, he had not to preſerve 
the well-eſtabliſhed proſperity of a flourithing ſtate, 
but to draw his country from an abyſs of miſery, and 
raiſe it to happineſs. Beſides, the ſucceſſes of Ci- 
mon, the victories of Myronides and Leocrates, and 
the many great atchievements of Tolmides, rather 
furniſhed occaſion to Pericles, during his admi- 
nitration, to entertain the city with feaſts, and 
games, f than to make new acquiſitions, or to de- 
tend the old ones by arms. On the other hand, 
Fabius had the frightful objects before his eyes of 
defeats and diſgraces, of Roman conſuls and gene- 
rals ſlain, of lakes, fields, and foreſts, full of the dead 
carcaſes of whole armies, and of rivers flowing with 
blood down to the very ſea, In this tottering and 
decayed condition of the commonwealth, he was to 
ſupport it by his counſels and his vigour, and to 
keep it from falling into abſolute ruin, to which it 
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was brought ſo near by the errors of former com- 
manders. 

It may ſeem, indeed, a leſs arduous performance 
to manage the tempers of a people humbled by ca- 
lamities, and compelled by neceſſity to liſten to 
reaſon, than to reſtrain the wildneſs and inſolence of 
4 city elated with ſucceſs, and wanton with power, 
ſuch as Athens was when Pericles held the reins of 
government. But then undauntedly to keep to 
his firſt reſolutions, and not to be diſcompoſed by 
the vaſt weight of misfortunes with which Rome 
was then oppreſſed, diſcovers in Fabius an admir- 
able firmneſs and dignity of mind. 

Againſt the taking of Samos by Pericles, we may 
ſet the re-taking of Tarentum by Fabius; and with 
Eubcea we may but in balance the towns of Cam- 
pania. As for Capua, it was recovered afterwards 
by the conſuls Furius and Appius. Fabius, indeed, 
gained but one ſet battle, for which he had his firſt 
triumph; whereas Pericles erected nine trophies for 
as many victories won by land and ſea, But none 
of the victories of Pericles can be compared with 
that memorable reſcue of Minucius, by which Fa- 
bius redeemed him and his whole army from utter 
deſtruction: an action truly great, and in which you 
find at once the bright aflemblage of valour, of 
prudence, and humanity. Nor can Pericles, on the 
other hand, be ſaid ever to have committed ſuch an 
error as that of Fabius; when he ſuffered himſelf to 
be impoſed on by Hannibal's ſtratagem of the oxen; 
let his enemy lip in the night through thoſe ſtraits 


in which he had been entangled by accident, and 


Where he could not poſſibly have forced his way 
out; and as ſoon as it was day, ſaw himſelf repulſed 
by the man, who ſo lately was at his mercy. 

If it is the part of a good general, not only to 
| Make a proper uſe of the preſent, but alſo to form 
the beſtudgment of things to come, it mult be al- 
| lowed that Pericles both foreſaw and foretold what 
t. . H ſucceſs 
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ſucceſs the Athenians would have in the war, 
namely, that they would ruin themſelves, by graſp- 
ing at too much. But it was entirely againſt the 
opinion of Fabius, that the Romans ſent Scipio into 
Africa, and yet they were victorious there, not by 
the favour of fortune, but by the courage and con- 
duct of theff general. So that the misfortunes of 
his country bore witneſs to the ſagacity of Pericles, 
and from the glorious ſucceſs of the Romans 1t ap- 
peared that Fabius was utterly miſtaken. And, 
indeed, it is an equal fault in a commander in chief, 
to loſe an advantage through diffidence, and to fall 
into danger for want of foreſight. For it is the ſame 
* want of judgment and ſkill, that ſometimes pro- 
duces too much confidence, and ſometimes leaves 
too little. Thus far concerning their abilities in 
war. 

And if we conſider them in their political capa- 
city, we ſhall find that the greateſt fault laid to the 
charge of Pericles, was, that he cauſed the Pelopon- 
neſian war; throu ppoſition to the Lacedæmo- 
nians, which madghim unwilling to give up the leaſt 
point to them. I do not ſuppoſe, that Fabius Maxi- 
mus would have given up any point to the Cartha- 
ginians, but that he would generouſly have run the 
laſt riſque to maintain the dignity of Rome. 

The mild and moderate behaviour of Fabius to 
Minucius, ſets in a very diſadvantageous light, the 
conduct of Pericles, in his implacable perſecution 
of Cimon and Thucydides, valuable men, and 
friends to the ariſtocracy, and yet baniſhed by his 
practices and 1ntrigues. . 

Beſides, the power of Pericles was much greater 
than that of Fabius; and therefore he did not ſut— 
fer any misfortune to be brought upon Athens by 
the wrong meaſures of other generals. Tolmides 


* This Arta ſignifies, as well as inexperience. Fabius had 
as much experience as Pericles, and yet was not equally happy 
in his conjectures with regard to future events. 


only 
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only carried it againſt him for attacking the Bœo- 
tians, and in doing it, he was defeated and lain. 
All the reſt adhered to his party, and ſubmitted 
to his opinion, on account of his ſuperior authority : 
whereas Fabius, whoſe meaſures were ſalutary and 
ſafe, as far as they depended upon himſelf, ap- 
pears only to have fallen ſhort, by his inability to 
prevent the miſcarriages of others : for the Ro- 
mans would not have had ſo many misfortunes to 
deplore, if the power of Fabius had been as great 
in Rome, as that of Pericles in Athens. 

As to their liberality and public ſpirit, Pericles 
ſhewed it in refuſing the ſums that were offered 
him, and Fabius in ranſoming his ſoldiers with his 
own money. This, indeed, was no great expence, 
being only about fix * talents: but it is not eaſy 
to ſay, What a treaſure Pericles might have amaſſed 
from the allies, and from kings who made their 
court to him, on account of his great authority; 
yet no man ever kept himſelf more free from cor- 
ruption. 

As for the temples, the public edifices, and other 
works with which Pericles adorned Athens, all the 
ſtructures of that kind in Rome put together, until 
the times of the Cæſars, deſerved not to be com- 
pared with them, either in the greatneſs of the de- 
ſign, or the excellence of the execution. 


* Probably this is an error of the tranſcribers. For Fabius 
was to pay two hundred and fifty drachmas for each priſoner, 
and he ranſomed two hundred and forty ſeven; which would 
land him in fixty-one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty 
drachmas, that is more than ten talents. A very conſiderable 


e to Fabius, Which he could not anſwer without ſelling 
is eſtate. 
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HOSE. that have ſearched into the pedigree 

of Alcibiades, ſay, that Euryſaces, the ſon 

of Ajax, was founder of the family; and that by 
his mother's ſide he was deſcended from Alcmæon; 
for Dinomache, his mother, was the daughter of 
Megacles, who was of that line. His father Clinias, 
gained great honour in the ſea- fight of Artemiſium, 
where he fought in a galley fitted out at his own ex- 
pence, and afterwards was flain in the battle of 
Coronea, where the Bceotians won the day. Pe- 
ricles and Ariphron, the ſons of Xanthippus, and 
near relations to Alcibiades, were his guardians. 
It is faid, (and not without reaſon) that the af— 
fection and attachment of Socrates contributed 
much to his fame: for, Nicias, Demoſthenes, 
Lamachus, Phormio, Thraſybulus, 'Theramenes, 
were illuſtrious perſons, and his cotemporaries, yet 
we do not ſo much as know the name of the 
mother of either of them ; whereas we know even 
the nurſe of Alcibiades, that ſhe was of Lacedæ- 
mon, and that her name was Amycla; as well as 
that Zopyrus was his ſchool-maſter ; the one being 
recorded by Antiſthenes, and the other by Plato. 
As to the beauty of Alcibiades, it may be fut- 
ficient to ſay, that it retained its charm through the 
ſeveral ſtages of childhood, youth, and manhood : 
for it is not univerſally true, what Euripides ſays, 


be very autumn of a form once fine 
Retains its beauties, 


Yet this was the caſe of Alcibiades, amongſt a 
few others, by reaſon of his natural vigour, and 
happy conſtitution. : 
DS. He 
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He had a liſping in his ſpeech, which became 
him, and gave a grace and perſuaſive turn to his 
diſcourſe. Ariſtophanes, in thoſe verſes wherein he 
ridicules Theorus, takes notice, that Alcibiades 
liſped, for inſtead of calling him Corax, Raven, he 
called him Colax, Flatterer; from whence the poet 
takes occaſion to obferve, that the term in that liſp- 
ing pronunciation too, was very applicable to him: 
with this agrees the ſatirical deſcription which Ar- 
chippus gives of the ſon of Alcibiades, 


With ſaunt'ring ſtep, to imitate his father, 
The vain youth moves ; his looſe robe wildly floats ; 
He bends the neck; he liſbs. 


His maners were far from being uniform : nor is 
it ſtrange, that they varied according to the many 
viciſſitudes, and wonderful turns of his fortune. He 
was naturally a man of ſtrong paſſions; but his 
ruling paſſion was, an ambition to contend and over- 
come: this appears from what 1s related of his 
ſayings when a boy : when hard preſſed in wreſtling, 
to prevent his being thrown, he bit the hands of his 
anagoniſt; who let go his hold, and ſaid, “ you 
ee bite, Alcibiades, like a woman.” “ No;” ſays 
he, © like a lion.” | 
One day he was playing at dice with other boys 
in the ſtreets : and when it came to his turn to throw, 
a loaded waggon came up. At firit he called to the 
driver to ſtop, becauſe, he was to throw in the way 
over which the waggon was to paſs: the ruſtic 
diſregarding him, and driving on, the other boys 
broke way ; but Alcibiades threw himſelf upon his 
face directly before the waggon, and ſtretching him- 
ſelf out, bade the fellow drive on if he pleaſed. 
Upon this, he was ſo flartled, that he ſtopt his 
horſes, while thoſe that ſaw it, ran up to him with 
terror, = | 
In the courſe of his education, he willingly took 
tne leſſons of his other maſters, but refuſed learning 
H3 to 
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to play upon the flute, which he locked upon as a 
mean art, and unbecoming a gentleman. 8. The 
« uſe of the Plectrum upon the lyre,“ he would lay, 
© has nothing in it that diſorders the features or 
* form, but a man is hardly to be known by his 
te moſt intimate friends, when he plays upon the 
«© flute. Beſides, the lyre does not hinder the per- 
tc former from ſpeaking or accompanying it with a 
tc ſong, whereas the flute ſo engages the mouth and 
« the breath, that it leaves no poſſibility of ipeak- 
« ing: therefore, let the Theban youth pipe, who 
« know not how to diſcourſe: but we Athenians, 
« according to the account of our anceſtors, have 
e Minerva for our patroneſs, and Apollo for our 
© protector; one of whom threw away the flute, 
* and the other ſtripped off the man's ſkin “ who 
« played upon it.“ Thus, partly by raillery, and 
partly by argument, Alcibiades kept both himſelf 
and others, from learning to play upon the flute: 
for it ſoon became the talk among the young men 
of condition, that Alcibiades was right in holding 
that art in abomination, and ridiculing thoſe who 
practiſed it: thus it loſt its place in the number of 
liberal accompliſhments, and was univerſally ex- 
ploded. 

In the invective which Antipho wrote againſt 
Alcibiades, one ſtory is, that when a boy, he ran 
away from his guardians, to one of his friends 
named Democrates ; and that Ariphron would have 
had proclamation made for him, had not Pericles 
diverted him from it, by ſaving, © If he 1s dead, 
« we ſhall only find him one day the ſooner tor it; 
e if he is ſafe, it will be a reproach to him as long 
« as he lives.” Another ſtory is, that he Killed 
one of his ſervants with a' ſtroke of his Rick, in 
Sibyrtius's place of exerciſe: but, perhaps, we 
ſhould not give entire credit to theſe things, which 
were proteſi edly written by an enemy to defame him. 

1 * Marſy as. 
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Many perſons of rank made their court to Alci- 
biades, but, it is evident that they were charmed and 
attracted by the beauty of his perſon: Socrates was 
the only one, whoſe regards were fixed upon the 
mind, and bore witneſs to the young man's virtue, 
and ingenuity ; the rays of which he could diſtin- 
guiſn through his fine form: and fearing leſt the 
pride of riches and high rank, and the crowd of 
flatterers, both Athenians and ſtrangers, ſhould cor- 
rupt him, he uſed his beft endeavours to prevent it ; 
and took care that ſo hopeful a plant ſhould not loſe 
its fruit, and periſh in the very flower. If ever for- 
tune fo encloſed and fortified a man with what are 
called her goods, as to render him“ inacceſſible to 
the inciſion-knite of philoſophy, and the ſearching- 
probe of free advice, furely 1t was Alcibiades : 
from the firſt he was ſurrounded with pleaſures, 
and a multitude of admirers determined to ſay no- 
thing but what they thought would pleaſe, and to 
keep him from all admonition and reproof: yet by 
his native penctration, he diſtinguiſhed the value of 
Socrates, and attached himſelf to him, rejecting the 
rich and the great, who ſued for his regard. 

With Socrates he ſoon entered into the cloſeſt in- 
timacy ; and finding that he did not, like the reſt of 
the unmanly crew, want improper favours, but that 
he ſtudied to correct the errors of his heart, and to 
cure him of his empty and fooliſh arrogance, 


Then his creſt fell, and all his pride was gone, 
Ile aroop'd the conquer'd wing, 


In fact, he conſidered the diſcipline of Socrates as 
a proviſion from heaven, for the preſervation and 
benefit of youth. Thus deſpiſing himſelf, admiring 


* Plutarch's expreſſion here, is not exactly the ſame with 
that of the tranſlation, but it is couched in figures which tend 
the ſame way, or alewlny vr PrnoooPing yireoYas, xa Avyorg amea- 
error WOgeno ay ak N ,t. | | 
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his friend, adoring his wiſdom, and revering his 
virtue, he inſenſibly formed in his heart the image 
of love, or rather came under the influence of that 
power, who, as Plato ſays, ſecures his votaries from 
vicious love. It ſurpriſed all the world to ſee him 
conſtantly ſup with Socrates, take with him the exer- 
ciſe, of wreſtling, and lodge in the ſame tent with 
him; while to his other admirers he was reſerved 
and rough: nay, to ſome he behaved with great 
inſolence, to Anytus (for inſtance) the ſon of An- 
themion. Anytus was very fond of him, and hap- 
pening to make an entertainment for ſome ſtrangers, 
he deſired Alcibiades to give him his company: 

Alcibiades would not accept of the invitation, but 
having drank deep with ſome of his acquaintance at 
his own houſe, he went thither to play Gare frolick. 

The frolick was this: he ſtood at the door of the 
room where the gueſts were entertained, and ſeeing 
a great number of. gold and ſilver cups upon the ta 
ble, he ordered his ſervants to take half of them, 
and carry them to“ his own houſe: and then not 
vouchſafing ſo much as to enter into the room him- 
ſelf; as ſoon as he had done this, he went away. 
The company reſented the affront, and ſaid, he 
had behaved very rudely and inſolently to Anytus. 
« Not at all,” ſaid Anytus, “but rather kindly, 
ce ſince he has left us haif when he knew it was in 
« his power to take the whole.” 

He behaved in the ſame manner to his other 
admirers, except only one ſtranger. This man 
(they tells us) was but in indifferent circumſtances ; 
or when he had old all, he could make up no 
more than the ſum of one hundred f ftaters ; which 

3 ETIT ITED , 3 8 0 ; 3 TEES” : he 


* Athenzus fays, he did not keep them himſelf, but having 
taken them from this man who was rich, gave them to Thraſyl- 
lus, who was poor. | 

+ The ſfater was a coin which weighed four Attic drachmas ; 
and was either of gold or ſilver: the filver was worth about 
two ſhillings and ſix- pence DE: The Hater daricus, a gol 

coin 
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he carried to Alcibiades, and begged of him to ac- 
cept it: Alcibiades was pleaſed at the thing, and 
ſmiling invited him to ſupper. After a kind of re- 
ception and entertainment, he gave him the gold 
again, but required him to be preſent the next 
day when the public revenues were to be offered to 
farm, and to be ſure to be the higheſt bidder. The 
man endeavouring to excule himſelf, becauſe the 
rent would be many talents, Alcibiades, who had a 
private pique againſt the old farmers, threatened to 
have him beaten if he refuſed. Next morning, 
therefore, the ſtranger appeared in the market-place, 
and offered a talent more than the former rent. 
The farmers uneaſy and angry at this, called upon 
him to name his ſecurity, ſuppoſing that he could 
not find any : the poor man was indeed much 
ſtartled and going to retire, with ſhame, when Al- 
cibiades, who ſtood at ſome diſtance, cried out to 
the magiſtrates, © Set down my name; he is my 
« friend, and I will be his ſecurity.” When the 
old farmers of the revenue heard this, they were 
much perplexed : for their way was, with the pro- 
fits of the preſent year to pay the rent of the pre- 
ceding; ſo that ſeeing no other way to extricate 
themſelves out of the difficulty, they applied to the 
ſtranger in an humble ſtrain, and offered him money; 
but Alcibiades would not ſuffer him to take leſs 
than a talent, which was accordingly paid. Having 
done him this ſervice, he told him he might relin- 
quiſh his bargain. 

Though Socrates had many rivals, yet he kept 
poſſeflion of Alcibiades's heart by the excellence of 


| coin, was worth twelve ſhillings and three-pence halfpenny : 
| but the Attic /tater of gold muſt be worth much more, if we 
| reckon the proportion of gold to filver only at ten to one, as it 
| Was then: whereas now it is about ſixteen to one. Dacier, 
| then, is greatly miſtaken, when he ſays the fater here men- 
| tioned by Plutarch, was worth only forty French ſols; for Plu- 
| tach "ys e that theſe N were of gold. 
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his genius, and the pathetic turn of his converſation, 
v hich often drew tears from his young companion. 
And though ſometimes he gave Socrates the ſhp, 
and was drawn away by his flatterers, who exhauſted 
all the art of pleaſure for that purpoſe, yet the phi- 
loſopher took care to hunt ont his fugitive, who 
icarcd and reſpected none but him; the reſt he held 
in great contempt. Hence that ſaying of Cleanthes, 
Socrates gains Alcibiades by the ear, and leaves to 
Its rivals other parts of his body, with which he 
icorns to meddle: in fact, Alcibiades was very ca- 
pable of being led by the allurements of pleaſure; 
and what Thucydides ſays, concerning his exceſſes 
in his day of living, gives occaſion to believe fo. 
Thoſe who endeavoured to corrupt him, attacked 
him on a ſtill weaker ſide, his vanity and love of 
diſtinction, and led him into vaſt deſigns, and un- 
ſeaſonable projects; perſuading him, that as ſoon 
as he ſhouid apply himſelf to the management of 
public a{fatis, he would not only eclipſe the other 
generals and orators, but ſurpaſs even Pericles him- 
ielf, in point of reputation , as well as intereſt with 
the powers of Greece. But as iron, when ſoftened 
by the fire, is ſoon hardened again, and brought to 
a proper temper by cold water; ſo when Alcibiades 
was enervated by luxury, or ſwoln with pride, So- 
crates corrected and brought him to himſelf by his 
diſcourſes; for from them he learnt the number of 
his defects, and the imperfection of his virtue. 
When he was paſt his childhood, happening to 
go into a grammar-ſ{chool, he aſked the maſter for 
a volume of Homer ; and upon his making anſwer 
that he had nothing of Homer's, he gave him 2 
box on the ear, and fo left him. Another ſchool- 
maſter telling him he had Homer corrected by him- 
ſelf, © How!” ſaid Alcibiades, “ and do you em- 
te ploy your time in teaching children to read! 
© You who are able to correct Homer, might 
te ſeem to be fit to inſtruct men.” 8 
ne 
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One day wanting to ſpeak to Pericles, he went to 


his houſe, and being told there, that he was buſied 
in conſidering how to give in his accounts to the 
people, and therefore not at leiſure; he ſaid, as he 
went away, © he had better conſider how to avoid 
ce giving in any account at all.” 

Whilſt he was yet a youth, he made the cam- 


paign at Potidæa, where Socrates lodged in the 


ſame tent with him, and was his companion in every 
engagement. In the principal battle they both be- 
haved with great gallantry; but Alcibiades at laſt 
falling down wounded, Socrates advanced to defend 
him, which he did effectually in the ſight of the 
whole army, ſaving both him and his arms. For 
this the prize of valour was certainly due to So- 
crates, yet the generals inclined to give it to Alci- 
biades on account of his quality; and Socrates, 
willing to encourage his thirſt after true glory, was 
the firſt who gave his ſuffrage for him, and preſt 
them to adjudge him the crown, and the complete 
ſuit of armour. On the other hand, at the battle 
of Delium, where the Athenians were “ routed, and 
Socrates with a fcw others, was retreating on foot, 
Alcibiades obſgrving it, did not paſs him, but co- 
vered his retreat, and brought him ſafe off, though 
the enemy preſſed furiouſſy forward and killed great 
numbers of the Athemans. But this happened a 
conſiderable time after, 

To Hipponicus, the father of Callias, a man re- 
ſpectable both for his birth and fortune, Alcibiades 
one day gave a box on the ear ; not that he had any 
quarrel] with him, or was heated by paſſion, but 
purely becaule, in a wanton frohck, he had agreed 


* Laches, as introduced by Plato, tells us, that if others 
had done their duty as Socrates did his, the Athenians would 
not have been defeated in the battle of Delium, That battle 
was fought the firſt year of the eighty-ninth Olympiad, eight 
years after the battle of Potidæa. : 
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with his companions to do ſo. The whole city 
being full of the ſtory of this inſolence, and eve 
body (as it was natural to expect) expreſſing ſome 
reſentrnent ; early next morning Alcibiades went to 
wait on Hipponicus, knocked at the door, and was 
admitted. As foon as he came into his preſence, 
he ſtripped off his garment, and preſenting his 
naked body, defired him to beat and chaſtiſe him as 
he pleaſed : but, inftead of that Hipponicus par- 
doned him, and torgot all his reſentment ; nay, 
fome time after, he even gave him his daughter 
Hipparete in marriage. Some ſay it was not Hip- 
ponicus, but his ſon Callias, who gave Hipparete 
to Alcibiades, with ten talents to her portion ; and 
that, when ſhe brought him a child, he demanded 
ten talents more, as if he had taken her on that 
condition. Though this was but a groundleſs pre- 
tence, yet Callias, apprehenſive of ſome bad con- 
ſequence from his artful contrivances, in a ful} 
aſſembly of the people declared, that if he ſhould 
happen to die without children, Alcibiades ſhould 
be his heir. 

Hipparete made a prudent and affectionate wife; 
but at laſt growing very uneaſy at her huſband's 
aſſociating with ſuch a number of courtezans, both 
ſtrangers and Athenians, ſhe quitted his houſe, and 
went to her brother's. Alcibiades went on with his 
debaucheries, and gave himſelf no pain about his 
wife; but it was neceſſury for her, in order to a 
legal ſeparation, to give in a bill of divorce to the 
archon, and to appear perſonally with it; for the 
ſending of it by another hand would not do. When 
the came to do this according to law, Alcibiades 
ruſhed in, caught her in his arms, and carried her 
through the market-place to his own houfe, no one 
preſuming to oppoſe him, or to take her from him. 
From that time ſhe remained with him until her 


death, which happened not long after, when Alci- 
biades 
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biades was upon his voyage to Epheſus. Nor 
does the violence uſed, in this caſe, ſeem to be 
contrary to the laws either of ſociety in general; 
or of that republic in particular. For the law of 
Athens, in requiring her who wants to be divorced 
to appear publickly in perſon, probably intended 
to give the huſband an opportunity to meet with her, 
and to recover her. 

Alcibiades had a dog of uncommon ſize and 
beauty, which coſt him ſeventy mine, and yet his 
tail, which was his principal ornament, he cauſed 
to be cut off. Some of his acquaintance found 
great fault with his acting ſo ſtrangely; and told 
him, that all Athens rung with the ſtory of his 
fooliſh treatment of the dog: at which he laughed, 
and ſaid, This is the very thing I wanted; for I 
« would have the Athenians talk of this, leſt they 
« ſhould find ſomething worſe to ſay of me.” 

The firit thing that made him popular, and 
introduced him into the adminiſtration, -was his 
diſtributing of money, not by deſign but accident. 
Seeing one day a great crowd of people as he was 
walking along, he aſked what it meant, and being 
informed, that there was a donative made to the 
people, he diſtributed money too, as he went in 
amongſt them. This meeting with great applauſe, 
he was ſo much delighted, that he forgot F a 
x04 which he had under his robe, and the bird, 
righted with the noiſe, flew away. Upon this, the 
people ſet up {till louder acclamation, and many of 


Heals N auw mafodoy tig To Onwooioy Demoſthenes and 
Achines both, make uſe of the word u to expreſs the ad- 
 muniſtration. 

+ It was the faſhion in thoſe days to breed quails. Plato re- 
ports, that Socrates having brought Alcibiades to acknowledge, 
that the way to riſe to diſtinction among the Athenians, was, to 
ſtudy to excel the generals of their enemies, replied with this 
ſevere trony, © No, no, Alcibiades; your only ftudy is how to 
ſurpaſs Midias in the art of breeding quails.” 
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them aſſiſted him to recover the quail. . The man 
who did catch it and bring it to him, was one * An- 
tiochus, a pilot, for whom he had ever after a par- 
ticular regard. 

He had great advantages for introducing himſelf 
into the management of public affairs, from his 
birth, his eſtate, his perſonal valour, and the num- 
ber of his friends and relations : but what he choſe 
above all the reſt to recommend himſelf by to the 
people, was the charms of his eloquence. T hat he 
was a fine ſpeaker, the comic writers bear witneſs ; 
and ſo does the prince of orators, in his oration 
f againſt Midias, where he ſays that Alcibiades was 
the moſt eloquent man of his time. And if we be- 
lieve Theophraſtus, a curious ſearcher into anti- 
quity, and more verſed in hiſtory than the other 
philoſophers ; Alcibiades had a peculiar happineſs 
of invention, and a readineſs of ideas which emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed him. But as his care was em- 
ployed not only upon the matter, but the expreſſion, 
and he had not the greateſt facility in the latter, he 
often heſitated in the midſt of a ſpeech, not hitting 
upon the word he wanted, and ſtopping till it oc- 
curred to him. 

He was tamed for his breed of horſes and the 
number of his chariots: for no one beſides him- 
ſelf, whether private perſon or king, ever ſent ſeven 
chariots at one time to the Olympic games. The 
firſt, the ſecond, and the fourth prizes, according 
to Thucydides, or the third, as Euripides relates it, 
he bore away at once, which exceeds every thing 


* The name of the man who caught the quail would hardly 
have been mentioned, had not Alcibiades afterwards entruſted 
him with the command of the fleet in his abſence ; when he 
took the opportunity to fight, and was beaten, 

+ It appears from that paſſage of Demoſthenes, that he ſpoke 
only from common fame, and conſequently that there was little 
of Alcibiades's then extant. We find ſome remains of his ora- 
tory in Thucydides. 


performed 
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performed by the moſt ambitious in that way. Eu- 
ripides thus celebtates his ſucceſs, 


Great ſon of Clinias, I record thy glas, 
Firſt on the duſiy plain 
The threefold prize lo gain; 
What hero boaſts thy praiſe in Grecian ffor; ? 
* Twice does the lrum pet s Voce proclaim 
Around the plauſive cirque thy hencusmd nome: 
Twice on thy brow wes jecn 
The peaceful olive's green, 
The glorious palm of eaſy-purchas'd 5 fame. 


The emulation which ſeveral Grecian cities ex- 
preſſed, in the preſents they made him, gave a it} 
greater luſtre to his ſucceſs. Epheſus provided a 
magnificent pavilion for him; Chios was at the ex- 
pence of keeping his horſes, and beaſts for ſacrifice; 
and Leſbos found him in wine and every thing ne- 
ceſſary for the moſt elegant public table. Yet, 
amidſt this ſucceſs, he eſcaped not without cenſure, 
occaſioned either by the malice of his enemies, or 


a. 
—_——_— 
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* Alcibiades won the firſt, ſecond, and third prizes in pe 
ſon; befide which his chariots won twice in his abſerce. Ihe 
latter is what Euripides refers to in the words amour and & 
ee00erra. f 

+ Antiſthenes, a diſciple of Socrates, writes, that Chios fed 
his horſes, and Cyzicus provided his victims. The paflage is 
remarkable, for we learn from it that this was done, not only 
when Alcibiades went to the Olympic games, but in his war- 
like expeditions, and even in his travels. Whenever,” ſys 
he, © Alcibiades travelled, four cities of the allies miniſtered 
to him as his handmaids: Epheſus furnithed him with tents 
* as ſumptuous as thoſe of the Perſians ; Chios found proven- 
* der for his horſes; Cyzicus ſupplied him with victims 2nd 
« proviſions for his table; and Letbos with wine and all other 
neceſſaries for his houſhold,”” None but opulent cities were 
able to anſwer ſuch an expence : for at the time when Alcibia- 
des wen the three prizes in perſon at the Olympic games, after 
he had offered a very coſtly ſacrifice to Jupiter, he entertaligd 
at a magnificent repaſt that innumerable company Which Lad 


aſſiſted at the games. 
| by 


- 
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by his own miſconduct. It ſeems, there was at 
Athens one Diomedes, a man of good character, 
and a friend of Alcibiades, who was very deſirous 
of winning a prize at the Olympic games; and 
being informed that there was a chariot to be fold, 
which belonged tv the city of Argos, where Alci- 
biadts had a ſtrong intereſt, he perſuaded him to 
buy it for him. Accordingly he did buy it, but 
kept it for himſelf, leaving Diomedes to vent his 
rage, and to call gods and men to bear witneſs of 
the injuſtice. For this there ſeems to have been an 
action brought againſt him; and there is extant an 
oration concerning a chariot, written by Iſocrates, 
in defence of Alcibiades, then a youth ; but there 
the plaintiff is named Tiſius, not Diomedes. 
Alcibiades was very young, when he firſt applied 
himſelf to the buſineſs of the republic, and yet he 
ſoon ſhewed himſelf ſuperior to the other orators. 
The perſons capable of ſtanding in ſome degree of 
competition with him, were Phæax the ſon of Era- 
fiſtratus, and Nicias the ſon of Niteratus. The 
latter was advanced in years, and one of the beſt 
generals of his time : the former was but a youth, 
like himſelf, juſt beginning to make his way; for 
which he had the advantage of high birth; but in 
other reſpects, as well as in the art of ſpeaking, 
was inferior to Alcibiades. He ſeemed fitter for 
loliciting and perſuading in private, than for ſtem- 
ming the torrent of a public debate; in ſhort, he 
was one of thoſe of whom Eupolis fays, © True, he 
« can talk, and yet he is no ſpeaker.” There is 
extant an oration againſt Alcibiades and Phæax, in 
which, amongſt other things, it is alledged againſt 
Alcibiades, that he uſed at his table many of the 
gold and ſilver veſſels provided tor the ſacred pro- 
ceſſions, as if they had been his own. | 
There was at Athens one Hyperbolus, of the 
ward of Perithois, whom Thucydides makes men- 
tion of as a yery bad man, and who was a re 
: ſubject 
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ſubject of ridicule for the comic writers. But he 
was unconcerned at the worſt things they could ſay 
of him, and being regardleſs of honour, he was 
alſo inſenſible of ſname. This, though really im- 
pudence and folly, is by ſome people called for- 
titude, and a noble daring. But, though nobody 
liked him, the people nevertheleſs made uſe of him, 
when they wanted to ſtrike at perſons in authority. 
At his inſtigation, the Athenians were ready to pro- 
ceed to the ban of M raciſin, by which they pull 
down and expel ſuch of the citizens, as are diſtin- 
guiſhed by their dignity and power, therein con- 
ſulting their envy rather than their fear. 

As it was evident, that this ſentence was levelled 
againſt one of the three, Phæax, Nicias, or Alcibi- 
ades, the latter took care to unite the contendin 
parties, and leaguing with Nicias, cauſed the ra- 
aim to fall upon Hyperbolus himſelf. Some fay, 
It was not Nicias, but Phæax, with whom Alcibi- 
ades joined intereſt, and by whoſe aſſiſtance he ex- 
pelled their common enemy, when he expected 
nothing leſs. For no vile or infamous peiſon had 
ever undergone that puniſhment. So Plato, the 


comic poet, aſſures us, that ſpeaking of Hyper- 
| bolus, 


Well had the caitiff earned his baniſhment, 
But not by oſtraciſm; that ſentence ſacred 
To dangerous eminence. 


| But we have elſewhere given a more full account of 
| What hiftory has delivered down to us concerning 
this matter “. | 3 
Alcibiades was not leſs diſturbed at the great 
eſteem in which Nicias was held by the enemies of 
| Athens, than at the reſpect which the Athenians 
themſelves paid him. The rights of hoſpitality had 


* In the lives of Ariſtides and Nicias. 
Vol. II, I long 
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long ſubſiſted between the family of Alcibiades and 
the Lacedæmonians, and he had taken particular 

care of ſuch of them as were made priſoners at 
Pylos; yet when they found, that it was chiefly by 
the means of Nicias that they obtained a peace and 
recovered the captives, their regards centured in 
him. It was a common obſervation among the 
Greeks, that Pericles had engaged them in a war, 
and Nicias had ſet them free from it; nay, the 
peace was even called the Nician peace. Alcibiades 
was very uneaſy at this, and out of envy to Nicias 
determined to break the league. 

As ſoon, then, as he perceived that the people of 
Argos both feared and hated the Spartans, and con- 
ſequently wanted to get clear of all connexion with 

them, he privately gave them hopes of aſſiſtance 
from Athens; and both by his agents and in per- 
ſon, he encouraged the principal citizens not to en- 
tertain any fear, or to give up any point, but to 
apply to the Athenians, who were almoſt ready to 
repent of the peace they had made, and would ſoon 
ſeek occaſion to break it. 

But after the Lacedzmonians had entered into 
alliance with the Bœotians, and had delivered Pa- 
nactus to the Athenians, not with its fortifications, 
as they ought to have done, but quite diſmantled, 
he took the opportunity, while the Athenians were 
incenſed at this proceeding, to inflame them till 
more. At the ſame time he raiſed a clamour againſt 
Nicias, alledging things which had a face of proba- 

bility; for he reproached him with having ne- 
glected, when commander in chief, to make that 
party priſoners who were left by the enemy 1n 

| Sphacteria, 


Aſter the Lacedzmonians had loſt the fort of Pylos in 
Meſſenia, they left in the iſle of SphaQteria, which was oppoſite 
to that fort, a garriſon of three hundred and twenty men, bende 
Helots, under the command of Epitades the ſon of Molo- 
brus. The Athenians would have ſent Nicias, while — 

mandei 
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Sphacteria, and with releaſing them, when taken 
by others, to ingratiate himſelf with the Lacedæ- 
monians. He farther aſſerted, that though Nicias 
had an intereſt with the Lacedæmonians, he would 
not make uſe of it to prevent their entering into the 
confederacy with the Bcoeotians and Corinthians; 
but that when an alliance was offered to the Athe- 
nians by any of the Grecian ſtates, he took care to 
prevent their accepting it, if it were likely to give 
umbrage to the Lacedæmonians. | 
Nicias was greatly diſconcerted ; but at that very 
juncture, it happened that ambaſſadors from La- 
cedæmon arrived with moderate propoſals, and 
declared that they had full powers to treat, and 
decide all differences in an equitable way. The ſe- 
nate was ſatisfied, and next day the people were to 
be convened: but Alcibiades, dreading the ſuc- 
ceſs of that audience, found means to ſpeak with 
the ambaſſadors in the mean time; and thus he 
addreſſed them: Men of Lacedæmon, what is it 
* you are going to do? Are not you apprized that 
ee the behaviour of the ſenate is always candid and 
e humane, to thoſe who apply to it, whereas the 
people are haughty and expect great conceſſions ? 
« If you fay that you are come with full powers, 
« you will find them intractable and extravagant in 


© their demands. Come then, retract that impru- 


« dent declaration, and if you deſire to keep the 


mander in chief, with a fleet againſt that iſland, but he excuſed 
lumſelf. Afterwards Cleon, in conjunction with Demotthenes, 
got poſſeſſion of it, after a long diſpute, wherein ſeveral of the 
garriſon were lain, and the reſt made priſoners, and ſent to 
Athens. Among thoſe priſoners were an hundred and twenty 
Spartans, who, by the aſſiſtance of Nicias, got releaſed. The La- 
cedæmonĩans afterwards recovered the fort of Pylos : for Anytus, 
who was ſent with a ſquadron to ſupport it, finding the wind di- 
rectly againſt him, returned to Athens; upon which the people, 
according to their uſual cuſtom, condemned him to die ; which 
ſentence, however, he commuted by paying a vaſt ſum of mo- 
ey, being the firſt who reverſed a judgment in that manner. 


I 2 « Athenians 
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c Athenians within the bounds of reaſon, and not 
© to have terms extorted from you, which you 
© cannot approve, treat with them as if you had 
© not a diſcretionary commiſſion. I will uſe my beſt 
c endeavours in favour of the Lacedæmonians.“ 
He confirmed his promiſe with an oath, and thus 
drew them over from Nicias to himſelf. In Alci- 
biades they now placed an entire confidence, ad- 
miring both his underſtanding and addreſs in bu— 
ſineſs, and regarding him as a very extraordinary 
man, 

Next day the people aſſembled, and the ambaſ- 
ſadors were introduced. Alcibiades aſked them in 
an obliging manner, what their commiſſion was, 
and they anſwered, that they did not come as ple- 
nipotentiaries. Then he began to rave and ſtorm, 
as if he had received an injury, not done one; call- 
ing them faithleſs prevaricating men, who were come 
neither to do, nor to ſay any thing honourable. The 
ſenate was incenſed; the people were enraged; and 
Nicias, who was ignorant of the deceitful contrivance 
of Alcibiades, was filled with aſtoniſhment and con- 
fuſion at this change. 

The propoſals of the ambaſſadors thus rejected, 
Alcibiades was declared general, and ſoon engaged 
the * Argives, the Mantineans, and Eleans as allies 
to the Athenians. Nobody commended the man- 
ner of this tranſaction, but the effect was very great, 
ſince it divided and embroiled almoſt all Pelopon- 
neſus, in one day lifted ſo many arms againlt the 
Lacedæmonians at Mantinea, and removed to ſo 
great a diſtance from Athens the ſcene of war ; by 


le concluded a league with theſe ſtates for an hundred 
tanks which Thucydides has inſerted at full length in his fifth 
ook ; and by which we learn that the treaties of the ancient 
Greeks, were no leſs perfect and explicit than ours. Their 
treaties were of as little conſequence too : for how ſoon was 
that broken which the Athenians had made with. the Lacedz- 


monians ? 
which 
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which the Lacedæmonians, if victorious, could gain 
no great advantage, whereas a miſcarriage would 
have riſqued the very being of their ſtate. 
Soon after this“ battle at Mantinea, the princi- 
al I officers of the Argive army attempted to abo- 
1 the popular government in Argos, and to take 
the admmiſtration into their own hands. The 
Lacedæmonians eſpouſed the deſign, and aſſiſted 
them to carry it into execution. But the people 
took up arms again, and defeated their new ma- 
ſters; and Alcibiades coming to their aid, made 
the victory more complete. At the ſame time he 
perſuaded them to extend their walls down to the 
ſea, that they might always be in a condition to re- 
ceive ſuccours from the Athenians. From Athens 
he ſent them carpenters and maſons, exerting himſelf 
greatly on this occaſion, which tended to increaſe 
his perſonal intereſt and power, as well as that of 
his country. He adviſed the people of Patræ too, 
to join their city to the ſea by long walls: and 
ſomebody obſerving to the Patrenſians, © that the 
* Athenians would one day ſwallow them up,” 
« Poſſibly it may be fo,” ſaid Alcibiades, “ but 
ee they will begin with the feet, and do it by 
« little and little, whereas the Lacedæmonians will 
* begin with the head, and do it all at once.” He 
exhorted the Athenians to aſſert the empire of the 
land as well as of the ſea; and was ever putting the 
young warriors in mind, to ſhew by their deeds that 
they remembered the oath they had taken in the 


That battle was fought near three years after the concluſion 
of the treaty with Argos. | 


+ Thoſe officers availed themſelves of the conſternation the 
people of Argos were in after the loſs of the battle; and the 
Lacedzmonians gladly ſupported them, from a preſuaſion that 
if the popular government were aboliſhed, and an ariſtocracy 


(like that of Sparta) ſet up in Argos, they ſhould ſoon be ma- 


ters there. 
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temple of“ Agraulos. The oath is, that they will 
conſider wheat, barley, vine and olives, as the bounds 
of Attica; by which it is inſinuated that they ſhould 
endeavour to poſſeſs themſelves of all lands that are 
cultivated and fruitful, 

But theſe his great abilities in politics, his elo- 
quence, his reach of genius, and keenneſs of appre- 
henſion, were tarniſhed by his luxurious living, his 
drinking and debauches, his effeminacy of dreſs, 
and his inſolent profuſion. He wore a purple robe 
with a long train, when he appeared in public : he 
cauſed the planks of his galley to be cut away, that 
he might he the ſofter, his bed not being placed upon 
the boards, but hanging upon girths. And in the 
wars he bore a ſhield of gold, which had none of the 
uſual + enfigns of his country, but, in their ſtead, a 
cupid bearing a thunderbult. The great men of 
Athens ſaw his behaviour with uneaſineſs and in- 
dignation, and even dreaded the conſequence: they 
regarded his foreign manners, his profuſion and 
conternpt of the laws, as ſo many means to make 
himſelf abſolute. And Ariſtophanes well expieſſes 
how the bulk of the people were diſpoſed towards him, 


 *® Apraylos, one of the daughters of Cecrops, had devoted 
herſelf to death fer the benefit of her country; it has been ſup- 
zoſed, therefore, that the oath which the young Athenians took, 
band them to do ſomething of that nature, if need ſhould re- 
quire; though as given by Plutarch, it implies only an unjuſt 
reſolution to extend the Athenian dominions to all lands that 
were worth ſeizing. Demoſthenes mentions the oath in his 
_ oration de fal. legat. but does not explain it. 

+ Both cities and private perſons had, of old, their enſigns, 
devices, or arms. Thoſe of the Athenians were commonly Mi- 
nerva, the owl, or the olive. None but people of figure were 
allowed to bear any devices; nor even they, until they had 
1 ſome action to deſerve them; in the mean time their 

jelds were plain white. Alcibiades, in his device, referred 
to the beauty of his perſon, and his martial proweſs. Mottos, 
too, were uſed : Capaneus, for inſtance, hore a naked man with 
a torch in his 13 ; the motto this, I auil/ burn the city. Ste 
more in Æſchylus's tragedy of the Sven CHGieſs. 
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They love, they hate, but cannot live without him. 


And again he ſatirizes him ſtill more ſeverely by 
the following alluſion, 


Nurſe not a lion's whelp witbin your walls, 
But if he is brought up there, foothe the brute. 


The truth is, his prodigious liberality, the games 
he exhibited, and the other extraordinary inſtances 
of his munificence to the people, the glory of his 
anceſtors, the beauty of his perſon, and the force of 
his eloquence, together with his heroic ſtrength, his 
valour, and experience in war, ſo gained upon the 
Athenians that they connived at his errors, and 
ſpoke of them with all imaginable tenderneſs, calling 
: 910 allies of youth, and good-humoured frolicks. 
Such were his confining * Agatharchus the painter, 
until he had painted his houſe, and then diſmiſſing 
him with a handſome preſent; his giving a box on 
the ear to Taureas, who exhibited games in oppoſi- 
tion to him, and vied with him for the preference; 
and his taking one of the captive Melian women for 
his miſtreſs, and bringing up a child he had by her. 
Theſe were what they called his good-humoured fro- 
licks. But ſurely we cannot beſtow that appellation 
upon the ſlaughtering of all the males ꝗ in the iſle of 
Melos, who had arrived at years of puberty, which 
was in conſequence of a decree that he promoted. 
Again, when Ariſtophon had painted the cour- 
tezan Nemea with Alcibiades in her arms, many 


This painter had been familiar with Alcibiades's miſtreſs, 
+ The iſle of Melos, one of the Cyclades, and a colony of 
Lacedzmon, was attempted by Alcibiades, the laſt year of the 
ninetieth Olympiad, and taken the year following. Thucydi. 
des, who has given us an account of this ſlaughter of the Me- 
lians, makes no mention of the decree : probably he was will- 
ing to have the carnage thought the effect of a ſudden tranſport 
in the ſoldiery, and not of a cruel and cool reſolution of the 
people of Athens, | ; A 
of 


14 
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of the people eagerly crowded to ſee it, but fuch 
of the Athenians as were more advanced in years 
were much diſpleaſed, and conſidered theſe as fights 
fit only for a tyrant's court, and as infults on the 
laws of Athens. Nor was it ill obſerved by Arche. 
ſtratus, * that Greece could not bear another Alci- 
c hiades.” When Timon, famed for his mifan- 
thropy, ſaw Alcibiades, after having gained his point, 
conducted home with great honour from the place 
of aſſembly, he did not ſhun him, as he did other 
men, but went up to him, and ſhaking him by the 
hand, thus addreſſed him, © Go on, my brave boy, 
« and proſper; for your proſperity will bring on 
« the ruin of all this crowd.” This occaſtoned va- 
rious reſlections; ſome laughed, ſome railed, and 
others were extremely moved at the ſaying : ſo va- 
rious were the judgments formed of Alcibiades, by 
reaſon of the inconſiſtency of his character. 

In the time * of Pericles, the Athenians had a 
deſire after Sicily, and when he had paid the laſt 
debt to nature, they attempted it; frequently, under 
pretence of ſuccouring their allies, ſending aids of 
men and money to ſuch of the Sicilians as were 
attacked by the Syracuſans. This was a ſtep to 
greater armaments. But Alcibiades inflamed this 


* Pericles, by his prudence and authority, had reftrained 
this extravagant ambition of the Athenians. He died the laſt 
year of the eighty-ſeventh Olympiad, in the third year of the 
Peloponneſian war. Two years after this, the Athenians ſent 
ſome ſhips to Regium, which were to go from thence to the 
ſuccour of the Leontines, who were attacked by the Syra- 
cuſans. The year following they ſent a ſtill greater number; 
and. two years after that, they fitted out another fleet of a greater 
force han the former: but the Sicilians having put an end to 
their di ciſions, and by the advice of Hermocrates (whoſe ſpeech 
Thucydides, in his fourth book, gives us at large) having {ent 
back che fleet, the Athenians were fo enraged at their generals 
for not having conquered Sicily, that they baniſhed two of them, 
Pythodorus and Sophocles, and laid a heavy fine upon Euryine- 
don. 80 infatuated were they by their proſperity, that they 
imagined themſeives irreſiſtible. OE YET 


deſire 
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deſire to an irreſiſtible degree, and perſuaded them 
not to attempt the iſland in part, and by little and 
little, but to ſend a powerful fleet entirely to ſubdue 
it. He inſpired the people with hopes of great things, 
and indulged himſelf in expectations ſtill more lofty : 
for he did not, like the reſt, conſider Sicily as the 
end of his wiſhes, but rather as an introduction to 
the mighty expeditions he had conceived. And 
while Nicias was diſſuading the people from the 
ſiege of Syracuſe, as a buſineſs too difficult to ſuc- 
ceed in, Alcibiades was dreaming of Carthage and 
of Libya ; and after theſe were gained, he deſigned 
to graſp Italy and Peloponneſus, regarding Sicily 
as little more than a magazine for proviſions and 
warlike ſtores. | 
The young men immediately entered into his 
ſchemes, and liſtened with great attention to thoſe 
who, under the ſanction of age, related wonders con- 
cerning the intended expeditions; ſo that many of 
them ſat whole days in the places of exerciſe, draw- 
ing in the duſt the figure of the iſland, and plans of 
Libya and Carthage. However, we are informed 
that Socrates the philoſopher, and Meton the aſtro- 
loger, were far from expecting that theſe wars would 
turn to the advantage of Athens: the former, it 
ſhould ſeem, influenced by ſome prophetic notices 
with which he was favoured by the genius who at- 
tended him; and the latter, either by reaſonings 
which led him to fear what was to come, or elſe by 
knowledge with whith his art ſupplied him. Be 
that as it may, Meton feigned himſelf mad, and 
taking a flaming torch, attempted to ſet his houſe 
on fire: others ſay, that he made uſe of no ſuch 
pretence, but burnt down his houſe in the night, 
and in the morning went and begged of the people 
to excuſe his ſon from that campaign, that he might 
be a comfort to him under his misfortune. By 
this attifice he impoſed upon them, and gained his 
point, | 
Nicias 
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© Nicias was appointed one of the generals much 
againſt his inclination ; for he would have declined 
the command, if it had been only on account of his 
having ſuch a colleague. The Athenians, however, 
thought the war would be better conducted, if they 
did not gide free ſcope to the impetuoſity of Alci- 
biades, but tempered his boldneſs with the prudence 
of Nicias. For as to the third general, Lamachus, 
though well advanced in years, he did not ſeem to 
come at all ſhort of Alcibiades in heat and raſnneſs. 

When they came to deliberate about the number 
of the troops, and the neceſſary preparations for the 
armament, Nicias again oppoſed their meaſures, 
and endeavoured to prevent the war. But Alci- 
biades replying to his arguments, and carrying all 
before him, the orator Demoſtratus propoſed a de- 
cree, that the generals ſhould have the abſolute di- 
rection of the war, and of all the preparations for 
it. When the people had given their aſſent, and 
every thing was ready for ſetting ſail, unlucky 
omens occurred, even on a feſtival which was cele- 
brated at that time. It was the“ feaſt of Adonis; 
the women walked in proceſſion with images which 
repreſented the dead carried out to burial, acting 
the lamentations, and finging the mournful dirges 
uſual on ſuch occaſions. 

Add to this the mutilating and disfiguring of 
almott all the F ſtatues of Mercury, which happened 


„On the feaſt of Adonis all the cities put themſelves in 
mourning : coffins were expoſed at every door, the ſtatues of 
Venus and Adonis were borne in proceſſion with certain veſſels 
filled with earth, in which they had raiſed corn, herbs, and 

lettuce, and theſe veſſels were called the gardens of Adonis. Af- 
ter the ceremony was over, the gardens were thrown into the ſea, 
or ſome river. 'This feſtival was celebrated throughout all 
Greece and Ægypt, and among the Jews too, when they dege- 
nerated into idolatry, as we learn from Exeliel x. 14. And be- 
bold there ſat women weeping for Tammuz, that is, Adonis. 

4 The Athenians had ſtatues of Mercury at the doors of their 
houſes, made of ſtones of a cubical form. 


in 
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in one night; a circumſtance which alarmed even 
thoſe who had long deſpiſed things of that nature. 
It was imputed to the Corinthians, of whom the 
Syracuſans were a colony; and they were ſuppoſed 
to have done it, in hopes that ſuch a prodigy might 
induce the Athenians to deſiſt from the war: but 
the people paid little regard to this inſinuation, or 
to the diſcourſes of thoſe who ſaid that there was 
no manner of ill preſage in what had happened, and 
that it was nothing but the wild frolick of a parcel 
of young fellows, fluſhed with wine, and bent on 
ſome extravagance. Indignation and fear made 
them take this event, not only for a bad omen, but 
for the conſequence of a plot which aimed at 
greater matters; and therefore both ſenate and peo- 
ple aſſembled ſeveral times within a few days,. and 
very ſtrictly examined every ſuſpicious circumſtance. 
In the mean time the demagogue Androcles pro- 
duced ſome Athenian ſlaves, and certain ſojourners, 
who accuſed Alcibiades and his friends of defacin 
ſome other ſtatues, and of mimicking the ſacred 
myſteries in one of their drunken revels: on which 
occaſion, they ſaid, one Theodorus repreſented the 
herald, Polytion the torch-bearer, and Alcibiades 
the high-prieſt ; his other companions attending as 
perſons initiated, and therefore called Myſtæ. Such 
was the import of the depoſition of Theſſalus the 
ſon of Cimon, who accuſed Alcibiades of impiety 
towards the goddeſſes Ceres, and Proſerpine. The 
people being much provoked at Alcibiades, and 
Androcles, his bittereſt enemy, exaſperating them 
{till more, at firſt he was ſomewhat diſconcerted : 
but when he perceived chat the ſeamen and ſoldiers 
too, intended for the Sicilian expedition, were 
on his ſide, and heard a body of Argives and Manti- 
neans, conſiſting of a thouſand men, declare, that 
they were willing to croſs the ſeas and to run the 
tiſque of a foreign war for the ſake of Alcibiades, but 


that 
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that if any injury were done to him, they would 
immediately march home again; then he recovered 
his ſpirits, and appeared to defend himſelf. It waz 
how his ene mies' turn to be diſcouraged, and to fear 
that the people, on account of the need they had of 
him, would be favourable in their ſentence. To 
obviate this inconvenience, they perſuaded certain 
orators who were not reputed to be his enemies, but 
hated him as heartily as the moſt profeſſed ones, to 
move it to the people, © That it was extremely ab- 
4 ſurd, that a general who was inveſted with a diſ- 
& cretionary power and a very important command, 
« when the troops were collected, and the allies all 
ready to fail, thould loſe-time, while they were 
cc caſting lots for judges, and filling the glaſſes with 
e water, to meaſure out the time of his defence. 
1 In the name of the gods let him ſail, and when 
te the war is concluded, be 2ccountable to the laws, 
which will ſtill be the ſame.” 
Ragan eaſily ſaw their malicious drift in want- 
g to put off the trial, and obſerved, © That it 
0 al be an intolerable hardſhip to leave ſuch 
1c accuſations and calumnies behind him, and to be 
* fent out with ſo important a commiſſion, while 
«© he was in ſuſpence as to his own fate. That he 
* ought to ſuffer death, 1f he could not clear him- 
« felt of the charge; but if he could prove his in- 
* nocence, juſtice required that he ſhould be ſer 
C free, from all fear of falſe accuſers, before they 
« {ent him againſt their enemies,” But he could 
not obtain that favour. He was indeed ordered to 
75 * ſail; which he accordingly did, together with 
his colleagues, having near an hundred and forty 
galley in his company, five thouſand one hundred 
heavy-armed ſoldiers, and about a thouſand three 


The ſecond year of the ninety- -firſt Olympiad, and ſeven- 
teenth of the Cn war. 


hundred 
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hundred archers, ſlingers, and others light- armed; 
with ſuitable proviſions and ſtores. 

Arriving, on the coaſt of Italy, he landed at 
Rhegium: there he gave his opinion as to the 
manner in which the war ſhould be conducted, and 
was oppoied by Nicias: but as Lamachus agreed 
with him, he failed to Sicily, and made himſelf 
maſter of Catana “. This was all he performed, 
being loon ſent for by the Athenians to take his 
trial. At firſt, as we have oblerved, there was no- 
thing againſt him but ſight ſuſpicions, and the de- 

oſitions of flaves and perſons who ſojourned in 
Athens. But his enemies took advantage of his 
abſence to bring new matter of impeachment, adding 
to the mutilating of the ſtatues, his ſacrilegious 
behaviour with reſpect to the myſteries, and al- 
leging, that both theſe crimes lowed from the ſame 
ſource, F a conſpiracy to change the government. 


All that were accufed of being any ways concerned 


in it, they committed to priſon unheard ; and they 
repented exceedingly, that they had not immediately 
brought Alcibiades to his trial, and got him con- 
demned upon I ſo heavy a charge. While this 
fury laſted, every relation, every friend and ac- 
quaintance of his was very ſeverely dealt with by 
the people. | 

Thucydides has omitted the names of the accu- 
ſers, but others mention Dioclides and Teucer. So 
Phrynichus, the comic poet, 


By ſurprize. Tnucvp. lib. vi. 
+ They gave out, that he had entered into a conſpiracy to 


betray the city to the Lacedzmonians, and that he had per- 


2 the Argives to undertake ſomething to their preju- 
ice, | 


H airing TrAmavtaic, The tranſlation of 1758, renders 
it pregnant procfs, though Plutarch obſerves a little lower that 


2 proofs were very weak, and the evidence falſe and incon- 


Geed 
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Good HrRMxs, pray, beware a fall, nor break 
Thy marble noſe, left ſome falſe Dioclides 
Once more his ſhafts in fatal poiſon drench. 


Merc. I will. Nor e' er again ſhall that informer, 
Teucer, that faithleſs ſtranger, boaſt from me 
Rewards for perjury. 


Indeed, no clear or ſtrong evidence was given 
by the informers: one of them being aſked how 
he could diſtinguiſh the faces of thoſe who diſ- 
figured the ſtatues, anſwered, that he diſcerned 
them by the light of the moon ; which was a plain 
falſity, for it was done at the time of the moon's 
change. All perſons of underſtanding exclaimed 
againſt ſuch baſeneſs ; but this detection did not in 
the leaſt pacify the people ; they went on with the 
ſame rage and violence with which they had begun, 
taking informations, and committing all to priſon 
whoſe names were given in. 

Among thoſe that were then impriſoned, in order 
to their trial, was the orator Andocides, whom Hel- 
lanicus the hiſtorian reckons among the deſcendants 
of Ulyſſes. He was thought to be no friend to a 
popular government, but a favourer of oligarchy. 
What contributed not a little to his being ſuſpected 
of having ſome concern in defacing the Hermæ, was, 
that the great ſtatue of Mercury, which was placed 
near his houſe, being conſecrated to that god by 
the tribe called Ægeis, was almoſt the only one, 
amongſt the more remarkable, which was left en- 
tire. Therefore, to this day it is called the Hermes 
of Andocides, and that title univerſally prevails 
though the inſcription does not agree with it. 

It happened that among thoſe who were impri- 
ſoned on the {ame account, Andocides contracted an 
acquaintance and friendſhip with one Timæus; a 
man not equal in rank to himſelf, but of uncommon 


parts, and a daring ſpirit, He adviſed Andocides to 
accuſe 
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accuſe himſelf and a few more; becauſe the decree 
promiſed impunity to any one that would confeſs, 
and inform, whereas the event of the trial was un- 
certain to all, and much to be dreaded by ſuch of 
them as were perſons of diſtinction. He repreſented, 
that it was better to ſave his life by a falſity, than 
to ſuffer an infamous death, as one really guilty of 
the crime; and that with reſpect to the public, it 
would be an advantage to give up a few perſons of 
dubious character, in order to reſcue many good 
men from an enraged populace. 

Andocides was prevailed upon by theſe arguments 
of Timæus; and informing againſt himſelf and 
ſome others, enjoyed the impunity promiſed by the 
decree; but all the reſt whom he named were capi- 
tally puniſhed, except a few that fled. Nay, to pro- 
cure the greater credit to his depoſition, he accuſed 
even his own ſervants. | 

However, the fury of the people was not ſo ſatiſ- 
fied ; but turning from the perſons who had disfi- 
gured the Hermæ, as if it had repoſed a while 
only to recover its ſtrength, it fell totally upon 
Alcibiades. At laſt they ſent the Salaminian galley 
to fetch him, artfully enough, ordering their officer 
not to uſe violence, or to lay hold on his perſon, 
but to behave to him with civility, and to acquaint 
him with the people's orders that he ſhould go and 
take his trial, and clear himſelf before them. For 
they were apprehenſive of ſome tumult and mutiny 
in the army, now it was in an enemy's country; 
which Alcibiades, had he been ſo diſpoſed, might 
have raiſe with all the eaſe in the world. Indeed, 
the ſoldiers expreſſed great uneaſineſs at his leaving 
them, and expected that the war would be ſpun out 
to a great length by the dilatory counſels of Nicias, 
when the ſpur was taken away. Lamachus, indeed, 
was bold and brave, but he was wanting both in 
dignity and weight, by reaſon of his poverty. 

— | Alcibiades 
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Alcibiades immediately “ embarked : the conſe. 
quence of which was, that the Athenians could not 
take Meſſena. There were perſons in the town ready 
to betray it, whom Alcibiades perfectly knew, and 
as he apprized ſome that were friends to the Syra- 
cuſans of their intention, the affair miſcarried. 

As ſoon as he arrived at Thuri, he went on ſhore, 
and concealing himſelf there, eluded the ſearch 
which was made after him. But ſome perſon know- 
ing him, and ſaying, «© Will not you, then, truſt 
ce your country?“ He anſwered, © As to any thing 
« elſe I will truſt her; but with my life I would 
cc not truſt even my mother, leſt ſhe ſhould miſtake 
e a black bean for a white one.” Afterwards being 
told that the republic had condemned him to die, 
he ſaid, „ But I will make them find that I am 
« alive.“ 

The information againſt him ran thus: * Theſ- 
ce ſalus, the ſon of Cimon, of the ward of Lacias, 
ce accuſeth Alcibiades, the ſon of Clinias, of the 
ce ward of Scambonis, of ſacrilegiouly offending the 
ce goddeſſes Ceres and Proſerpine, by counterfeiting 
ce their myſteries, and ſhewing them to his com- 
«© panions in his own houſe. Wearing ſuch a robe 
ce as the high-prieſt does while he ſhews the holy 
ce things, he called himſelf high-prieſt, as he did 
c Polytion torch-bearer, and Theodorus of the ward 
« of Phygea, herald : and the reſt of his companions 
ce he called F per/ens initiated, and brethren of the ſe- 
ce cret; herein acting contrary to the rules and 
c ceremonies eſtabliſhed by the Eumolpidæ, 3 

heralds 


* 


* He prudently embarked in a veſſel of his own, and not in 
the Salaminian galley. 

+ The My/e or perſons initiated, were to remain a year un- 
der probation, during which time they were to go no further 
than the veſtibule of the temple ; after that term was expired 
they were called epopiz, ard admitted to all the myſteries, ex- 
cept ſuch as were reſerved for the prieſts only. 


t Eumolpus was the firſt who ſettled theſe myſteries of hs 
or 
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& heralds and prieſts at Eleuſis.“ As he did not 
appear, they condemned him, confiſcated his goods, 
and ordered all the prieſts and pi ĩeſteſſes to denounce 
an execration againſt him ; which was denounced 
accordingly by all but Theano, the daughter of Me- 
non, prieſteſs of the temple of Agraulos, who ex- 
cuſed herſelf, alledging that ſhe was a prieſteſs fer 
prayer, not for execration. | 
While theſe decrees and ſentences were paſſing 
againſt Alcibiades, he was at Argos; having quit- 
ted Thurn, which no longer afforded him a ſafe aſy- 
Jum, to come into Peloponneſus. Still dreading his 
enemies, and giving up all hopes of being reſtored 
to his country, he ſent to Sparta to deſire permiſſion 
to live there under the protection of the public faith, 
promiſing to ſerve that ſtate more effectually, now 
he was their friend, than he had annoyed them, 
whilſt their enemy. The Spartans granting him a 
ſafe conduct, and expreTng their readineſs to re- 
ceive him, he went thither with pleaſure. One 
thing he ſoon effected, which was, to procure ſuc- 
cours for Syracuſe without farther heſitation or de- 
lay, having perſuaded them to ſend Gylippus thither, 
to take upon him the direction of the war, and to 
cruſh the Athenian power in Sicily. Another thing 
which he perſuaded them to was, to declare war 
againſt the Athenians, and to begin its operations 
on the continent: and the third, which was the 
moſt important of all, was to get Decelea fortified ; 


productive of great miſchief to that commonweelth.* 
| Theſe 


for which reaſon his deſcendants had the care of them, after 
bim; and when his line failed, thoſe who ſucceeded in the func- 
ton were, notwithſtanding, called Eumolpidæ. | 

* Apts king of Sparta, at the head of a very numerous army 
2d of Lacedæmonians, Corinthians, and other nat' ons of Pelopon- 
neſus, invaded Attica, and according to the advice which Al- 
eibiades had given, ſeized and fortified Dece ea, which ſtood at 
8, an equal diſtance from Athens and the fronticrs of Bœotia, and 
or Vor. II K NG by 


for this being in the neighbourhood of Athens, was 
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Theſe meaſures procured Alcibiades the public 
approbation at Sparta, and he was no leſs admired 
for his manner of living in private. By con- 
forming to their diet and other auſterities, he 
charmed and captivated the people. When they 
ſaw him cloſe ſhaved, bathing in cold water, feeding 
on their coarſe bread, or eating their black broth, they 
could hardly believe that ſuch a man had ever kept 
a cook in his houſe, ſeen a perfumer, or worn a 
robe of Mileſian purple. It ſeems, that amongſt 
his other-qualifications, he had the very extraordi- 
nary art of engaging the affections of thoſe with 
whom he converſed, by imitating and adopting 
their cuſtoms and way of living. Nay, he turned 
himſelf into all manners of forms with more caſe 
than the cameleon changes his colour. It is not, 
we are told, in that animal's power to aſſume a 
white, but Alcibiades could adapt himſelf either to 
good or bad, and did not find any thing which he 
attempted impracticable. Thus at Sparta he was 
all for exerciſe, frugal in his diet, and ſevere in his 
manners. In Aſia he was as much for mirth and 
pleaſure, luxury and eaſe. In Thrace, again, riding 
and drinking were his favourite amuſements : and 
in the palace of Tiſſaphernes, the Perſian grandee, 
he outvied the Perſians themſelves in pomp and 
ſplendor. Not that he could with ſo much eaſe 
change his real manners, or approve in his heart 
the. form which he aſſumed ; but becauſe he knew 
that his native manners would be unacceptable to 
thoſe whom he happened to be with, he immedi— 
ately conformed to the ways and faſhions of what- 


by means of which the Athenians were now deprived of the 
profits of their filver mines, of the rents of their Iands, and of 
the ſuccours of their neighbours. But the greateſt misfortune 
which happened to the Athenians, from the beginning of the 
war to this time, was that which befel them this year in Sicily, 
where they not only loſt the conqueſt they aimed at, together 
with the reputation they had ſo long maintained, but their fleet, 
their army, and their generals, | 
evcr 
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ever place he came to. When he was at Lacedæ- 
mon, if you regarded only his outſide, you would 
ſay as the proverb does, Thrs is not the fon of 
Achilles, t Achilles him/elf; this man has ſurely 
been brought up under the eye of Lycurgus : but 
then, if you looked more nearly into his diſpoſition. 
and his actions, you would exclaim with Electra in 
the poet,“ The ſame weak woman ſtill ! For while 
king Agis was employed in a diſtant expedition, he 
corrupted his wife Timza fo effectually, that ſhe 
was with child by him, and did not pretend to deny 
n; and when ſhe was delivered of a ſon, though in 
public ſhe called him Tang bn ay yet in her own 
houſe ſhe whiſpered to her female friends and to her 
ſervants, that his true name was Alcibiades: to 
ſuch a degree was the woman tranſported by her 
paſſion. And Alcibiades himſelf indulging his vein 
of mirth, uſed to ſay, His motive was not to 
« injure the king, or to ſatisfy his appetite, but 
* that his offspring might one day fit on the throne 
* of Lacedzmon.” Agis had information of theſe 
matters from ſeveral hands, and he was the more 
ready to give credit to them, becauſe they agreed 
with the time, Terrified with an earthquake, he 
had quitted his wife's chamber, to which he re- 
turned not for the next ten months; at the end of 
which Leotychides being born, he declared the child 
was not his; and for this reaſon he was never ſuffered 
to inherit the crown of Sparta. ; 
After the miſcarriage of the Athenians in Sicily, 
the people of Chios, of Leſbos, and Cyzicum, ſent 
to treat with the Spartans about quitting the in- 
tereſts of Athens, and putting themſelves under the 
protection of Sparta. The Bœotians, on this oc- 
caſion, ſolicited for the Leſbians, and Pharnabazus 


* This is ſpoken of Hermione, in the Oreſtes of Euripides, 
upon her diſcovering the ſame vanity and ſolicitude about her 
beauty, when advanced in years, that ſhe- had when ſhe was 


young. 
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for the people of Cyzicum, but at the perſuaſion of 
Alcibiades, ſuccours were ſent to thoſe of Chios be- 
| fore all others. He likewiſe paſſed over into Ionia, 
| and prevailed with almoſt all that country to revolt, 
and attending the Lacedæmonian generals in the 
execution of moſt of their commiſſions, he did great 
prejudice to the Athenians. | 
But Agis, who was already his enemy on account 
of the injury done to his bed, could not endure his 
glory and proſperity : for moſt of the preſent ſuc- 
ceſſes were aſcribed to Alcibiades. The great and 
the ambitious among the Spartans, were indeed, in 
general, touched with envy; and had influence 
enough with the civil magiſtrates, to procure orders 
to be ſent to their friends in lonia to kill him. But 
timely foreſeeing his danger, and cautioned by his 
fears, 1n every ſtep he took he ſtill ſerved the La- 
cedemonians, taking care all the while not to put 
himſelf in their power. Inſtead of that, he ſought 
the protection of Tiſſaphernes, one of the grandees 
of Perſia, or Lieutenants of the king. With this 
| Perſian he ſoon attained the higheſt credit and au- 
| thority: for being himſelf a very ſubtle and inſincere 
| man, he admired the art and keenneſs of Alcibiades: 
indeed, by the elegance of his converſation and the 
charms of his politeneſs, evey man was gained, all 
' hearts were touched: even thoſe that feared and 
envied him, were not inſenſible to pleaſure in his 
company ; and while-they enjoyed it, their reſent- 
ment was difarmed. Tiſſaphernes, in all other caſes 
ſavage in his temper, and the bittereſt enemy that 
Greece experienced among the Perſians, gave him- 
ſelf up, notwithſtanding, to the flatteries of Alcibi- 
ades, inſomuch, that he even vied with and exceeded 
him in addreſs: for all his gardens, that which 
exce!led in beauty, which was remarkable for the 
ſalubrity of its ſtreams, and the freſhneſs of its 
meadows, which was ſet off with pavilions royally 
adorned, and retirements finiſhed in the moſt * 
tale, 
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taſte, he diſtinguiſhed by the name of AL IBA DESVNF 
and every one continued to give 1t that appel- 
lation. 

Rejecting, therefore, the intereſts of Lacedæmon, 
and fearing that people as treacherous to him, he 
repreſented them and their king Agis, in a diſad- 
vantageous light to Tiſſerphernes. He adviſed him 
not to aſſiſt them effectually, nor abſolutely to ruin 
the Athenians, but to ſend his ſubſidies to Sparta 
with a ſparing hand ; that ſo the two powers might 
inſenſibly weaken and conſume each other, and 
both at laſt be eaſily ſubjected to the king. Tifla- 
phernes readily followed his counſels, and it was 
evident to all the world, that he held him in the 
greateſt admiration and eſteem ; which made him 


equally conſiderable with the Greeks of both parties. 


The Athenians repented of the ſentence they had 
paſſed upon him, becauſe they had ſuffered for it 
ſince: and Alcibiades, on his ſide, was under ſome 
fear and concern, leaſt, if their republic were de- 
ſtroyed, he ſhould fall into the hands of the Lace- 
dæmonians, who hated him. 

At that time, the whole ſtrength of the Athenians 
lay at Samos: with their ſhips ſent out from thence, 
they recovered ſome of the towns which had revolt- 
ed, and others they kept to their duty ; and at fea 
they were in ſome meaſure able to make head againſt 
their enemies. But they were afraid of Jiſſaphernes, 
and the Phcoenician fleet of an hundred and fifty 
ſhips, which were ſaid to be coming againſt them; 
tor againſt ſuch a force they could not hope to de- 
tend themſelves. Alcibiades, appriſed of this, pri- 
vately ſent a meſſenger to the principal Athenians 
at Samos, to give them hopes that he would pro- 
cure them the friendſhip of Tiſſaphernes: not to 
recommend himſelf to the people, whom he could 
not truſt ; but to oblige the nobility, if they would 
but exeit their ſuperiority, repreſs the inſolence 


of the commonalty, and taking the goverr ment 
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into their own hands, by that means fave their 
country. | 
All the officers readily embraced his propoſal, 
except Phrynichus, who was of the ward of Dirages . 
he alone ſuſpected, what was really the caſe, that 
it was a matter of very little conſequence to Alcibi- 
ades, whether an oligarchy or democracy prevailed 


in Athens; that it was his buſineſs to get himlelf re- 


called by any means whatever, and that therefore, by 
his invectives againſt the people, he wanted only to 
inſinuate himſelf into the good graces of the nobi- 
lity. Upon theſe reaſons proceeded the oppoſition 
of Phrynichus: but ſeeing his opinion diſregarded, 


and that Alcibiades muſt certainly become his ene- 


my, he gave ſecret intelligence to Aſtyochus, the 
enemy's admiral, of the double part which Alcibi- 
ades acted, adviſing him to beware of his deſigns, 
and to ſecure his perſon. But he knew not that 
while he was betraying, he was himſelf betrayed: 
for Aſtyochus wanting to make his court to Tiſſa- 
phernes, informed Alcibiades of the affair, who, he 
knew, had the ear of that grandee. 

Alcibiades immediately ſent proper perſons to 
Samos with an accuſation againſt Phrynichus ; who 
ſeeing no other reſource, as every body was againſt 
him, and expreſſed great indignation at his behavi- 
our, attempted to cure one evil with another, and 


a greater: for he ſent to Aſtyochus to complain of 


his revealing his ſecret, and to offer to deliver up 
to him the whole Athenian fleet and army. This 
treaſon of Phrynicus, however, did no injury to 
the Atheniaus, becauſe it was again betrayed by 
Aſtyochus; for he laid the whole matter before Al- 
cibiades. Phrynichus had the ſagacity to foreſee, 
and to expect another accuſation from Alcibiades, 
and to be beforehand with him, he himſelf fore- 
warned the Athenians, that the enemy would en- 
deavour to ſurprize them, and therefore deſired 
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them to be upon their guard, to keep on board their 
ſhips, and to fortify their amp 

While the Athenians were doing this, letters came 
from Alcibiades again, adviſing them to beware of 
Phrynichus, who had undertaken to betray theſe 
fleet to the enemy : but they gave no credit to their 
diſpatches, ſuppoſing that Alcibiades, who perfectly 
knew the preparations and intentions of the enemy, 
abuſed that knowledge to the raifing of ſuch a ca- 
lumny againſt Phrynichus. Yet afterwards, when 
Phrynicus was ſtabbed in full aſſembly by one of 
Hermon's ſoldiers who kept guard that day, the 
Athenians taking cognizance of the matter, after 
his death, condemned Phrynichus as guilty of trea- 


ſon, and ordered Hermon and his party to be crowned 


for diſpatching a traitor. 

The friends of Alcibiades, who now had a ſupe- 
rior intereſt at Samos, ſent Piſander to Athens, to 
change the form of government, by encouraging 
the nobility to aſſume 1t, and to deprive the people 
of their power and privileges, as the condition upon 
which Alcibiades would procure them the friendſhip 
and alliance of Tiſſaphernes: this was the colour 
and the pretence made uſe of by thoſe who wanted 
to introduce an oligarchy. But when that body 
which were called the five thouſand, but in fact were 
only * four hundred, had got the power into their 
hands, they paid but little attention to Alcibiades, 
and carried on the war but flowly ; partly diſtruſting 


It was at firſt propoſed, that only the dregs of the people 
ſhould loſe their authority, which was to be veſted in five thoue 
fand of the moſt wealthy, who were for the future to be re- 
puted the people. But when Piſander and his aſſociates found 
the ſtrength of their party, they carried it, that the whole form 
of government ſhould be diſſolved, and that five Prytanes ſhould 
be elected; that theſe five ſhould chuſe a hundred; that each 
of the hundred ſhould chuſe three; that the four hundred thus 
elected ſhould become a ſenate with ſupreme power, and ſhould 
conſult the five thouſand only when, and on ſuch matters as they 


thought fit. 
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the citizens, who did not yet reliſh the new form of 

government, and partly hoping that the Lacedæ- 
monians, who were always inclined to favour an 
[ oligarchy, would not preſs them with their uſual 
vigour. 

Such of the commonalty as were at home, were 
ſilent through fear, though much ag-inſt their will; 
for a nureber of thoſe who had openly oppoſed the 
; Pour hundred, were put to death. But, when they 
that were at Samos were informed of the affair, 
they were highly incenſed at it, and inclined imme- 
diately to ſet fail for the Piræus. In the firſt place, 
however, they ſent for Alcibiad-s, and having ap- 
pointed him their general, o;dered him to lead them 
againſt the tyrants, and demoliſh boch them and 
their power. On ſuch an occaſion, almoſt any 
other man, ſuddenly exalted by the favour of the 
multitude, would have thought he mult have com- 
plied with all their humours, and not have con- 
tradicted thoſe in any thing, who, from a fugitive 
and a baniſhed man, had raiſed him to be com- 
mander in chief of ſuch a fleet and army. But he 
behaved as became a great general, and prevented 
their plunging into error through the violence of 
their rage. This care of his evidently was the ſav- 
ing of the commonwealth : for if they had ſailed 
home, as they propoſed, the enemy would have 
ſeized on Iona immediately, and have gained the 
Helleſpont, and the iſlands without ſtriking a ſtroke; 
while the Athenians would have been engaged in a 
civil war, of which Athens itſelf muit have been 
the ſeat. All this was prevented chiefly by Alci- 
biades, who not only tried what arguments would 
do with the army in general, and informed them of 
their danger, but applied to them one by one, uling 
intreaties to ſome, and force to others; in which he 
was aſſiſted by the loud harangues of Thraſybulus 


of the ward of Stira, who attended him e 
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the whole, and had the ſtrongeſt voice of any man 
among the Athenians. 

Another great ſervice performed by Alcibiades, 
was, his undertaking that the Phoenician fleet, which 
the Lacedzmonians expected from the king of Per- 
ſia, ſhould either join the Athenians, or at leaſt 
not act on the enemy's ſide. In conſequence of this 
promiſe, he ſet out as expeditiouſly as poſſible ; and 
prevaizgd upon Tifſaphernes not to forward the 
ſhips, which were already come as far as Aſpendus 
but to diſappoint and deceive the Lacedæmonians. 
Neverthelels, both ſides, and particularly the Lace- 
dæmonians, accuſed Alcibiades of hindering that 
fleet from coming to their aid; for they ſuppoſed 
he had inſtructed the Perſian to leave the Greeks to 
deſtroy cach other. And, indeed, it was obvious 
enough, that ſuch a force added to either ſide, 
would entirely have deprived the other of the domi- 
nion of the ſea. 

After this, the * four hundred were ſoon quaſhed, 
the fi iends of Alcibiades very readily aſſiſting thoſe 
who were for a democracy. And now the people 
in the city not only wiſhed for him, but commanded 
him to return ; yet he thought it not beſt to re- 
turn with empty hands, or without having effected 
ſomething worthy of note, but inſtead of being 
indebted to the compaſſion and favour of the multi- 
tude, to diſtinguiſh his appearance by his merit. 
Parting, therefore, from Samos with a few ſhips, he 
cruized on the ſea Cnidus, and about the Ifle of 
Coos, where he got intelligence that Mindarus, the 
Spartan admiral, was ſailed with his whole fleet to- 
wards the Helleſpont, to find out the Athenians. 


* The fame year that they were ſet up, which was the ſecond 
of the ninety-ſecond Olympiad. The reader mùſt carefully 
diſtinguiſh this faction of four hundred from the has of four 
hundred eſtabliſhed by Solon, which theſe turned out, the few 
months they were in power. 
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This made him haſten to the aſſiſtance of the latter, 
and fortunately enough he * arrived with his eighteen 
ſhips at the very juncture of time, when the two 
Neets having engaged near Abydos, continued the 
fight from morning until night, one ſide having the 
GE in the right wing, and the other in the 

t. 

On the appearance of his ſquadron, both ſides 
entertained a pie opinion of the end of his coming; 
for the Spartans were encouraged, and the Athe- 
nians ſtruck with terror, But he ſoon hoiſted the 
Athenian flag on the admiral galley, and bore down 
directly upon the Peloponneſians, who now had 
the advantage, and were urging the purſuit, His 
vigorous impreſſion put them to flight, and following 
them cloſe, he drove them aſhore, deſtroying their 
ſhips, and killed ſuch of their men as endeavoured 
to fave themſelves by ſwimming : though Pharna- 
bazus ſuccoured them all he could from the ſhore, 
and with an armed force attempted to fave their 
veſſels. The concluſion was, that the Athenians, 
having taken thirty of the enemy's ſhips, and reco- 
vered their own, erected a trophy, 

After this glorious ſucceſs, Alcibiades, ambitious 
to ſhew himſelf as ſoon as poſſible to I iflaphernes, 
prepared preſents and other proper acknowledg- 
ments for his friendſhip and hoſpitality, and then 
went to wait upon him, with a princely train. But 
he was not welcomed in the manner he expected: 
for Tiſſaphernes, who, for ſome time, had been ac- 
cuſed by the Lacedzmonians, and was apprehenſive 
that the charge might reach the king's ear, thought 
the coming of Alcibiades a very ſeaſonable inci- 
dent, and therefore put him under arreſt and con- 


® Thucydides does not ſpeak of this arrival of Alcibiades ; 
but probably he did not live to have a clear account of this 
action, for he died this year. Xenophon, who continued his 
hiſtory, mentions it. 5 | 


fined 
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fined him at Sardis, imagining that injurious pro- 
ceedings would be a means to clear himſelt. 

Thirty days after, Alcibiades having by ſome 
means or other obtained a horſe, eſcaped from his 
keepers and fled to Clazomenæ; and, by way of 
revenge, he pretended that ITiſſaphernes privately 
ſet him at liberty. From thence he paſſed to the 
place were the Athenians were ſtationed ; and be- 
ing informed that Mindarus and Phanabazus were 
together at Cyzicum, he ſhewed the troops that 1t 
was neceflary for them to fight both by ſea and land, 
nay, even to fight with ſtone walls, if that ſhould 
be required, in order to come at their enemies; for- 
if the victory were not complete and univerſal, they 
could come at no money, Then he embarked the 
forces, and ſailed to Proconeſus, where he ordered 
them to take the lighter veſſels into the middle of the 
fleet, and to have a particular care that the enemy 
might not diſcover that he was coming againſt them. 
A great and ſudden rain which happened to fall at 
that time, together with dreadful thunder and dark- 
neſs, was of great ſervice in covering his operation: 
for not only the enemy were 1gnorant of his deſign, 
but the very Athenians, whom he had ordered in 
great haſte on board, did not preſently perceive that 
he was under fail, Soon after, the weather cleared 
up, and the Peloponneſian ſhips were ſeen riding at 
anchor in the road of Cyzicum. Leſt, therefore, the 
enemy ſhould be alarmed at the largeneſs of his 
fleet, and fave themſelves by getting on ſhore, he 
directed many of the officers to ſlacken fail and keep 
out of fight, while he ſhewed himſelf with forty ſhips 
only, and challenged the Lacedæmonians to the 
combat. The ſtratagem had its effect; for deſpiſ- 
ing the ſmall number of gallies which they ſaw, 
they immediately weighed anchor and engaged; 
but the reſt of the Athenian ſhips coming up during 
the engagement, the Lacedæmonians wefe qoc' 
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with terror and fled. Upon that, Alcibiades, with 
twenty of his beſt ſhips breaking through the mid{t 
of them, haſtened to the ſhore, and having made a 
deſcent, purſued thoſe that fied from the {n!ps, and 
killed great numbers of them. He Hkewiſe defeated 
Mindarus and Pharnabazus, who came to their ſuc- 


cour. Mindarus made a brave reſiſtance and was 


ſain ; but Pharnabazus ſaved himſelf by flight. 
The Athenians remained maſters of the field and 
of the ſpoils, and to6k all the enemies ſhips. Hav- 
ing allo poſſeſſed themſeves of Cyzicum, which was 
abandoned by Pharnabazus, and deprived of the 
aſſiſtance of the Peloponneſians, who were almoſt 
all cut off, they not only ſecured the Helleſpont, 
but entirely cleared the ſea of the Lacedæmonians. 
T he letter alſo was intercepted, which; in the Laconic 
ſtile, was to give the Epbori an account of their miſ- 
fortune: „Our glory is faded; Mindarus is lain; 
te our ſoldiers are ſtarving, and we know nat what 
« ſtep to take.” 

On the other hand, Alcibiades's men were ſo elated, 
and took ſo much upon them, becauſe they had 
always been victorious, that they would not vouch- 
ſafe even to mix with other troops that had been 
ſometimes beaten. It happened not long before, 
that Thraſyllus having miſcarried in his attempt 
upon Epheſus, the Epheſians erected a trophy of 
* braſs in reproach of the Athenians. The ſoldiers 
of Alcibiades, therefore, upbraided thoſe of Thra- 
ſyllus with this affair, magnifying themſelves and 
their general, and diſdaining to join the others, 
either 1n the place of exerciſe or in the camp. But 
ſoon after, when Pharnabazus with a ſtrong body of 
horſe and foot, attacked the forces of Thraſyllus, 


Trophies before had been of wood, but the Epheſians 
erected this of braſs, to perpetuate the infamy of the Atheni- 
ans; and it was this new and mortifying circumſtance, with 
which Alcibiades's ſoldiers reproached Note of Thraſyllus. 
CV e Dio pox. lib. xi. 
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who were ravaging the country about Abydos, Al- 
cibiades marched to their aſſiſtance, routed the 
enemy, and, together with Thraſyllus, purſued 
them until night. Then he admitted Thraſyllus 
into his company, and with mutual civilities and 
ſatisfaction they returned to the camp. Next day 
he erected a trophy, and plundered the province 
which was under Pharnabazus, without the leaſt 
oppoſition: the prieſts and prieſteſſes he made 
priſoners, among the reſt, but ſoon diſmiſſed them 
without ranſom. From thence he intended to pro- 
ceed and lay ſiege to Chalcedon, which had with- 
drawn its allegiance from the Athenians, and re- 
ceived a Lacedæmonian garrifon and governor; but 
being informed that the Chalcedonians had collected 
their cattle and corn, and ſent it all to the Bithy- 
mans, their friends, he led his army to the frontier 
of the Bithynians, and ſent a herald before him to 
ſummon them to ſurrender it. They, dreading his 
reſentment, gave up the booty, and entered i into an 
alliance with him. 

Afterwards he returned to the ſiege of Chalce- 
don, and encloſed it with a wall which reached 
from ſea to ſea. Pharnabazus advanced to raiſe the 
ſiege; and Hippocrates, the governor, ſallied out 
with his whole force to attack the Athenians. But 
Alcibiades drew up his army ſo as to engage them 
both at once, and he defeated them both; Phar- 
nabazus betaking himſelf to flight, and Hippo- 
cates being killed, together with the greateſt part 
of his troops. This done, he failed into the Hel- 
leſpont, to raiſe contributions in the towns upon the 
coaſt. 

In this voyage he took Selybria; but in the 
action unneceſſarily expoſed himſelf to great dan- 
ger. The perſons who promiſed to ſurrender the 
town to him, agreed to give him a ſignal at mid- 
night with a lighted torch; but they were obliged 
to do it before the time, for fear of ſome one that 


was 
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was in the fecret, who ſuddenly altered his mind. 
The torch, therefore, being held up before the 
army was ready, Alcibiades took about thirty men 
with him, and ran to the walls, having ordered the 
reſt to follow as faſt as poſſible; The gate was 
opened to him, and twenty of the conſpirators, 
lightly armed, joining his ſmall company, he ad- 
vanced with great ſpirit, but ſoon perceived the 
Selybrians, with their weapons in their hands, com- 
ing forward to attack him. As to ſtand and fight 
promiſed no ſort of ſucceſs, and he who to that 
hour had never been defeated, did not chuſe to fly, 
he ordered a ætumpet to command ſilence, and pro- 
clamation to be made, that zhe Selybrians ſhould not, 
under the pain of the Republic's high diſpleaſure, 
take up arms againſt the Athenians. Their inclina- 
tion to the combat was then immediately damped, 
partly from a ſuppoſition that the whole Athenian 
army was within the walls, and partly from the 
hopes they conceived of coming to tolerable terms. 
Whilſt they were talking together of this order, the 
Athenian army came up, and Alcibiades rightly 
conjecturing that the inclinations of the Selybrians 
were for peace, was afraid of giving the Thracians 
an opportunity to plunder the town. Theſe laſt 
came down 1n great numbers, to ſerve under him as 
volunteers, from a particular attachment to his per- 
ſon; but on this occaſion he ſent them all out of 
the town; and, upon the ſubmiſſion of the Sely- 
brians, he ſaved them from being pillaged, de- 
manding only a ſum of money, and leaving a gar- 

riſon in the place. | 
Mean time, the other generals, who carried on the 
ſiege cf Chalcedon, came to an agreement with 
Pharnabazus on theſe conditions; namely, that a. 
ſum of money ſhould be paid them by Fharna- 
bazus; that the Chalcedonians ſhould return to 
their allegiance to the republic of Athens; and that 
no injury ſhould be done the province of which 
Pharnabazus 


— 
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Pharnabus was governor, who undertook that the 
Athenian ambaſſadors ſhould be conducted ſafe to 
the king. Upon the return of Alcibiades, Pharna- 
bazus deſired, that he too would ſwear to the per- 
formance of the articles, but Alcibiades inſiſted, 
that Pharnabazus ſhould ſwear firſt. When the 
treaty was reciprocally confirmed with an oath, Al- 


cibiades went againſt Byzantium, which had re- 


volted, and drew a line of circumvallation about 
the city. While he was thus employed, Anaxilaus, 
Lycurgus, and ſome others, ſecretly promiſed to 
deliver up the place, on condition that he would 
keep it from being plundered. Hereupon, he cauſed 
it to be reported, that certain weighty and unex- 
pected affairs called him back to Ionia, and in the 
day-time he ſet fail with his whole fleet; but re- 
turning at night, he himſelf diſembarked with the 
land forces, and poſting them under the walls, he 
commaded them not to make the leaſt noiſe. At 
the ſame time, the ſhips made for the harbour, and 
the crews preſſing in with loud ſhouts .and great 
tumult, aſtoniſhed the Byzantines, who expected no 
ſuch matter. Thus an opportunity was given to 
thoſe within the walls, who favoured the Athenians 
to receive them 1n great ſecurity, while every body's 
a was engaged upon the harbour and the 

IPs. FJ 

The affair paſſed not, however, without blows : 
for the Peloponneſians, Bœotians, and Megaran- 
ſians, who were at Byzantium, having driven the 
ſhips crew back to their veſſels, and perceiving that 
the Athenian land-forces were got into the town, 
charged them too with great vigour, The diſpute 
was ſharp and the ſhock great, but victory declared 
tor Alcibiades and Theramenes : the former of 
theſe generals commanded the right wing, and the 
latter the left. About three hundred of the enemy, 
who ſurvived, were taken priſoners: not one of 
the Byzantines, after the battle, was either put to 


death 
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death or baniſhed ; for ſuch were the terms on which 


the town was given up, that the citizens ſhould be 


ſafe in their perſons and their goods. 

Hence it was, that when Anaxilaus was tried at 
Lacedæmon for treaſon, he made a defence which 
reflected no diſgrace upon his paſt behaviour; for 
he told them, That not being a Lacedæmonian, 
« but a Byzantine; and ſeeing, not Lacedzmon, 
« but Byzantium, in danger, its communication 
*« with thoſe that might have relieved it, ſtopt; 
ce and the Peloponneſians, and the Bceotians eating 
« up the proviſions that were left, while the By- 
« zantines, with their wives and children, were 
« ſtarving; he had not betrayed the town to an 
« enemy, but delivered it from calamity and war: 
« herein imitating the worthieſt men among the 
ce Lacedæmonians, who had no other rule of juſ- 


— 


« tice and honour, but by all poſſible means to 


L 


cc ſerve their country.“ The Lacedæmonians were 
fo much pleaſed with this ſpeech, that they ac- 
quitted him and all that were concerned with 
him. 

Alcibiades, by this time, deſirous to ſee his native 
country, and ſtill more deſirous to be ſeen by his 
countrymen, after ſo many glorious victories, ſet 
ſail with the Athenian fleet, aqdorned with many 
ſhields and other ſpoils of the enemy; a great num- 
ber of ſhips that he had taken making up the rear, 
and the flags of many more which he had deſtroyed 
being carried in triumph; for all of them together 
were not fewer than two hundred. Burt as to what 
is added, by Duris the Samian, who boaſts of his be- 
ing deſcended from Alcibiades, that the oars kept 
time to the flute of Chryſogonus, who had been vic- 
torious in the Pythian games; that Callipides, the 
tragedian, attired in his buſkins, magnificent robes, 
and other theatrical ornaments, gave orders to thoſe 
who laboured at the oars; and that the admiral 


galley entered the harbour with a purple fail; ye it 
the 
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the whole had been a company who had proceeded 
from a debauch to ſuch a frolick ; theſe are parti- 
culars not mentioned either by Theopompus, Epho- 
rus, or Xenophon. Nor 1s 1t probable, that ar his 
return from exile, and after fuch misfortunes as he 


had ſuffered, he would inſult the Athenians in that 


manner: ſo far from it, that he approached the 
ſhore with ſome fear and caution, nor did he ven- 


ture to diſembark, until, as he ſtood upon the deck, 


he ſaw his couſin Euryptolemus, with many others 
of his friends and relations, coming to receive him 
and inviting him to land. 

When he was landed, the multitude that came out 
to meet him, did not vouchſafe ſo much as to look 
upon the other generals, but crowding up to him hail- 
ed him with ſhouts of joy, conducted him on the way, 
and ſuch as could approach him crowned him with 
garlands ; while thoſe that could not come up ſo cloſe 
viewed him at a diſtance, and the old men pointed him 
out to the young. Many tears were mixt with the 
public joy, and the memory of paſt misfortunes with 
the ſenſe of their preſent ſucceſs: for they con- 
cluded that they ſhould not have miſcarried in Sicily, 
or indeed have failed in any of their expectations, 
if they had left the direction of affairs, and the 
command of the forces to Alcibiades; ſince now 
having exerted himſelf in behalf of Athens, when it 
had almoſt loſt its dominion of the ſea, was hardly 
able to defend its own ſuburbs, and was moreover 
haraſſed with inteſtine broils, he had raiſed it from 
chat low and ruinous condition, ſo as not only to 
reſtore its maritime power, but to render it victo- 
nous ev ry where by land. | 


The act for recalling him from baniſhment, had 


been paſſed at the motion of * Critias the ſon of 
Calleſchrus, 


* This Critias was uncle to Plato's mother, and the ſame 
that he introduces in his Dialogues. Though now the friend 


of Alcibiades, yet as the luſt of power deſtroys all ties, when 
Vor. II. L | | eng 
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Callæſchrus, as appears from his elegies, in which 
he puts Alcibiades in mind of his ſervice, 


If you no more in hapleſs exile mourn, 
The praiſe is mine a 


The people preſently meeting in full aſſembly, 
Alcibiades came in among them, and having in a 
pathetic manner bewailed his misfortunes, he very 
modeſtly complained of their treatment, aſcribing 
all to his hard fortune, and the influence of ſome 
envious dæmon. He then proceeded to diſcourſe 
of the hopes and deſigns of their enemies, againſt 
whom he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to animate 
them: and they were ſo much pleaſed with his 
harangue, that they crowned him with crowns of 
old, and gave him the abſolute command of their 
Poe both by ſea and land. They hkewiſe made 
a decree that his eſtate ſhould be reſtored to him, 
and that the Eumolpidæ and the heralds ſhould take 
off the execrations which they had pronounced 
againſt him by order of the people. While the teſt 
were employed in expiations for this purpoſe, 
Theodorus the high-prieſt ſaid, © For his part, he 
& had never denounced any curſe againſt him, if 
e he had done no injury to the commonwealth.” 
Amidſt this glory and proſperity of Alcibiades, 
ſome people were ſtill uneaſy, looking upon the 
time of his arrival as ominous. For on that very 
day was kept the“ plynteria, or purifying of the 
goddeſs Minerva. It was the twenty-fifth ot 


one of the thirty tyrants, he became his bitter enemy, and ſend- 
ing to Lyſander, aſſured him, that Athens would never be quiet, 
Tr Sparta ſafe, until Alcibiades was deſtroyed. Critias was 
. aiterwards ſlain by Thraſybulus, when he delivered Athens from 
that tyranny. Oe „ | 
On that day when the ſtatue of Minerva was waſhed, the 
temples were encompaſſed with a cord, to denote that they were 
Mut up, as was cuſtomary on all inauſpicious days. They car- 
Tied dried figs in proceſſion, becauſe that was the firſt fruit which 


Mar, 


Was eaten after acorns. _ 
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May, when the Praxiergidæ perform thoſe cere- 
monies which are not to be revealed, diſ- 
robing the image and covering it up. Hence it 
is that the Athemians, of all days, reckon this the 
moſt unlucky, and take the moſt care not to do 
buſineſs upon it. And it ſeemed that the goddeſs 
did not receive him graciouſly, but rather with 
averſion, ſince ſhe hid her face from him. Not- 
withſtanding all this, every thing ſucceeded accord- 
ing to his wiſh ; three hundred galleys were manned, 
and ready to put to ſee again; but a laudable zeal 
detained him until the celebration of the“ myſteries, 
For after the Lacedæmonians had fortified Decelea, 
which commanded the roads to Eleuſis, the feaſt 
was not kept with its uſual pomp, becaule they were 
obliged to conduct the proceſſion by ſea ; the ſacri- 
fices, the ſacred dances, and other ceremonies which 
had been performed on the way, called holy, while 
the image of Bacchus was carried in. proceſſion, 
being on that account neceſſarily omitted. Alci- 
biades, therefore, judged it would be an a& con- 
ducive to the honour of the gods, and to his repu- 
tation with men, to reſtore thoſe rites to their due 
ſolemnity, by conducting the proceſſion with his 
army, and guarding it againſt the enemy. By that 
means, either king Agis would be humbled, 
if he ſuffered it to paſs unmoleſted ; or if he at- 
tacked the convoy, Alcibiades would have a fight 
to maintain in the cauſe of piety and religion, for 
the moſt venerable of its myſteries, in the ſight of 
his country ; and all his fellow citizens would be 
witneſſes of his valour. | 
When he had determined upon this, and com- 


municated his deſign to the Eumelpidæ and the 


heralds, he placed ſentinels upon the eminences, 


The feſtival of Ceres and Proſerpine continued nine days. 
On the ſixth they carried in oceſſion to Eleuſi the ſtatue of 
Bacchus, whom they ſuppoſed to be the ſon of Jupietr and 
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and ſent out his advanced guard as ſoon as it wag 
light. Next he took the prieſts, the perſons initi- 
ated, and thoſe who had the charge of initiating 
others, and covering them with his tg led them 
on in great order and profound filence ; exhibiting 
in that march, a ſpeCtacle ſo auguſt and venerable, 
that thoſe who did not envy him declared, he had 
performed not only the office of a general, but of 
an high-prieft: not a man of the enemy dared to 
attack him, and he conducted the proceſſion back 
in great ſafety ; which both exalted him in his own 
thoughts, and gave the ſoldiery ſuch an opinion of 
him, that they conſidered themſelves as invincible 
while under his command, And he gained ſuch an 
influence over the mean and indigent part of the 
people, that they were paſſionately defirous to ſee him 
inveſted with abtolute power; inſomuch that ſome of 
them applied to him in perfon, and exhorted him, 
in order to quaſh the malignity of envy at once, to 
aboliſn the privileges of the people, and the laws, 
and to quell thoſe buſy ſpirits who would otherwiſe 
be the ruin of the ſtate ; for then he might direct 
affairs and proceed to action, without fear of ground- 

leſs impeachments. "xs 
What opinion he himſelf had of this propoſal we 
know not ; but this 1s certain, that the- principal 
citizens were fo apprehenſive of his aiming at ar- 
bitrary power, that they got him to embark as ſoon 
as poſſible; and the more to expedite the matter, they 
ordered, among other things, that he ſhould have 
the choice of his colleagues. Putting to ſea, there- 
fore, with a fleet of an hundred ſhips, he failed to 
the iſle of Andros, where he fought and defeated the 
Andrians and ſuch of the Lacedæmonians as aſſiſted 
them. But yet he did not take the city, which 
gave his enemies the firſt occaſion for the charge 
which they afterwards brought againſt him. In- 
deed. if ever man was ruined by a high diſtinction of 
| _ character, 
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character, it was Alcibiades *: for his continual 
ſucceſſes had produced ſuch an opinion of his 


courage capacity, that when afterwards he 
happened to fail in 8 it was 
ſuſpected to be from Want of inclination, and no 
one would believe it was from want of ability : they 
thought nothing too hard for him, when he pleaſed 
to exert himſelf. They hoped alſo to hear that 
Chios was taken, and all Ionia reduced, and grew 
impatient when every thing was not diſpatched as 
ſuddenly as they deſired. They never conſidered 
the ſmallneſs of his. ſupplies, and that having te 
carry on the war againſt people who were furniſhed 
out of the treaſury of a great king, he was often 
laid under the neceſſity of leaving his camp, to go 
in ſearch of money and proviſions for his men. 
This it was that gave riſe to the laſt accuſation 
againſt him. Lyſander the Lacedæmonian admiral, 
out of the money he received from Cyrus, raiſed the 
wages of each mariner from three obo; a day to 
four, whereas it was with difficulty that Alcibiades 
paid his men three. The latter, therefore, went 
into Caria to raiſe money, leaving the fleet in charge 
with F Antiochus, who was an experienced ſeaman, 
but raſh and inconſiderate. Though he had expreſs 
orders from Alcibiades to let no provocation from 


the enemy bring him to hazard an engagement, yet 


in his contempt of thoſe orders, having taken ſome 
troops on board his own galley and one more, he 


ſtood for Epheſus, where the enemy lay, and as he 
ſailed by the heads of their ſhips, inſulted them in 


It was not altogether the univerſality of his ſucceſs that 
rendered Alcibiades fuſpected, when he came ſhort of public 


expectation. The duplicity of his character is obvious from the 


whole account of his life. He paid not the leaſt regard to ve- 
racity in political matters; and it is not to be wondered if ſuch 
principles made him continually obnoxious to the ſuſpicion of 
the people, | 

+ This was he who caught the quail for him, 
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the moſt inſufferable manner. both by words and 
actions. Lyſander ſent out a few ſhips to purſue 
him ; but as the whole Athenian fleet came up to 
aſſiſt Antiochus, he drew out the reſt of his, and 
gave battle, and gained a compleat victory: he 
ſlew Antiochus himſelf, took many ſhips and men, 
and erected a trophy. Upon this diſagreeable news, 
Alcibiades returned to Samos, from whence he 
moved with the whole fleet to offer Lyſander battle. 
But Lyſander, content with the advantage he had 
gained, did not think proper to accept it. 

Among the enemies which Alcibiades had in the 
army, Thraſybulus, the ſon of Thraſon,being the moſt 
determined, quitted the camp, and went to Athens 
to impeach him. To incenſe the people againſt 
him, he declared in full afſembly, that Alcibiades 
had been the ruin of their affairs, and the means of 
loſing their ſhips, by his inſolent and imprudent be- 
haviour in command, and by leaving the direction 
of every thing to perſons who had gotten into credit 
with him through the great merit of drinking deep, 
and cracking ſeamens' jokes; whilſt he was ſecurely 
traverſing the provinces to raiſe money, indulging 
his love of liquor, or abandoning himſelf to his plea- 
ſures with the courtezans of Ionia and Abydos; and 
this at a time when the enemy was ſtationed at 2 
{mall diſtance from his fleet. It was alſo objected 
to him, that he had built a caſtle in Thrace near 
the city of Byſanthe, to be made uſe of as a retreat 
for himſelf, as if he either could not, or would not, 
live any longer in his own country. The Athe- 
mans giving ear to theſe accuſations, to ſhew their 
reſentment and diſlike to him, appointed new * com- 
manders of their forces. | 

Alcibiades was no ſooner informed of it, than, 
counſulting his own ſafety, he entirely quitted the 
Athenian army. And having collected a band of 
ftrangers, he made war on his own account againſt 


They appointed ten generals. Xenofb. lib. i. 


thoſe 


en STADES . 


thoſe Thracians who acknowledged no king. The 
booty he made, raiſed him great ſums; and at the 
ſame time he defended the Grecian frontier againſt 
the barbarians. | 


* Tydeus, Menander, and Adimantus, the new- 
made generals, being now at Egos Potamos with all 
the ſhips which the Athenians had left, uſed to ſtand 
out early every morning and offer battle to Lyſander, 
whoſe ſtation was at Lampſacus, and then to return 
and paſs the day in a diſorderly and careleſs manner, 
as if they deſpiſed their adverſary. This ſeemed to 
Alcibiades, who was in the neighbourhood, a matter 
not to be paſſed over without notice. He therefore 
went and told the + generals, He thought their 
« ſtation by no means ſafe in a place where there 
« was neither town nor harbour; that it was very 

inconvenient to have their proviſions and ſtores 
from ſo diſtant a place as Seſtos; and extremely 
dangerous to let their ſeamen go a- ſhore, and 
wander about at their pleaſure; whilſt a fleet was 
obſerving them, which was under the orders of 
one man, and the ſtricteſt diſcipline imaginable. 
He, therefore, adviſed them to remove their ſta- 
tion to Seſtos.“ 
The generals, however, gave no attention to what 
he ſaid; and Tydeus was ſo inſolent as even to bid 
him begone, for that they, not he, were now to 
give orders. Alcibiades, ſuſpecting that there was 
ſome treachery in the caſe, retired, telling his ac- 


* Plutarch paſſes over almoſt three years ; namely the twenty- 
fifth of the Peloponneſian war; the twenty-fixth, in which the 
Athenians obtained the victory at Arginuſz, and put fix of the 
ten generals to death, upon a flight accuſation of their colleague 
Theramenes; and almoſt the whole twenty ſeventh, towards 
the end of which the Athenians ſailed to Ægos Potamos, where 
they received the blow that his ſpoken of in this place. 

+ The officers at the head of the Grecian armies and navy, 
we ſometimes call generals, ſometimes admirals, becauſe they 
commonly commanded both by fea and land. 
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uaintante, who conducted him out of the camp, 
Gat if he had not been inſulted in ſuch an inſup- 
portable manner by the generals, he would in a few 
day have obliged the Lacedæmonians, however un- 
willing, either to come to action at ſea, or elſe to 
quit their ſhips. This to ſome appeared a vain boaſt; 
to others it ſeemed not at all improbable, ſince he 
might have brought down a number of Thracian 
archers and cavalry, to attack and haraſs the Lace- 
dæmonian “* camp. 

The event ſoon ſhewed that he judged right of 
the errors which the Athenians had committed. For 
Lyſander falling upon them, when they leaſt expected 
it, eight galleys only ꝗ eſcaped, along with Conon; 
the reſt, not much ſhort of two hundred, were taken 
and carried away, together with three thouſand pri- 
ſoners, who were ris put to death. And 
within a ſhort time after Lyſander took Athens itſelf, 
burnt the ſhipping, and demoliſhed the long walls. 

Alcibiades, alarmed at the ſucceſs of the Lace- 
demonians, who were now maſters both at ſea and 
land, retired into Bithynia. Thither he ordered 
much treaſure to be ſent, and took large ſums with 
him, but left ſtill more behind in the caſtle where 
he had reſided. In Bithynia he again loſt great part 
of his ſubſtance, being ſtript by the Thracians 
there; which determined him to go to Artaxerxes, 
and intreat his protection. He imagined that the 
king, upon trial, would find him no leſs ſerviceable 
than Themiſtocles had been, and he had a better 
pretence to his patronage: for he was not going 
to ſolicit the king's aid againſt his countrymen, 25 
Themiſtocles had done, but for his country againſt 


When a fleet remained ſometime at one particular ſtation, 
there was generally a body of land forces, and part of the ma- 
riners too encamped upon the ſhore. | 

+ There was a ninth ſhip called Paralus, which eſcaped, and 
carried the news of their defeat to Athens. Conon himſelf re- 
tired to Cyprus. 


its 
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its worſt enemies. He concluded that Pharnabazus 
was moſt likely to procure him a ſafe conduct, and 
therefore went to him in Phrygia, where he ſtayed 
ſome time, making his court, and receiving marks 
of reſpect. 

It was a grief to the Athenians to be deprived of 


their power and dominion, but when Lyſander rob- 


bed them alſo of rheir hberty, and put their city 
under the authority of thirty chiefs, they were ſtill 
more miſerably afflicted. Now their affairs were 
ruined, they perceived with regret the meaſures 
which would have ſaved them, and which they had 
neglected to make uſe of; now they acknowledged 
their blindneſs and errors, and looked upon their 
ſecond quarrel with Alcibiades as the greateſt of 
thoſe errors, They had caſt him off without any 
offence of his: their anger had been grounded upon 
the ill conduct of his lieutenant in loſing a few 
ſhips, and their own conduct had been ſtill worſe, in 
depriving the commonwealth of the moſt excellent 
and vahant of all its generals. Yet amidſt their 
preſent miſery there was one ſlight glimpſe of hope, 
that while Alcibiades furvived, Athens could not 
be utterly undone : for he, who before was not 
content to lead an inactive, though peaceable life 
in exile, would not now, if his own affairs were 
upon any tolerable footing, fit ſtill and ſee the in- 
ſolence of the Lacedæmonians, and the madneſs of 
the thirty tyrants, without endeavouring at ſome 
remedy. Nor was it at all unnatural for the mul- 
titude to dream of ſuch relief, ſince thoſe thirty 
chiefs themſelves were fo ſolicitous to enquire after 
Alcibiades, and gave fo much attention to what he 
was doing and contriving. | 

At laſt, Critias repreſented to Lyſander, that the 
Lacedæmonians could never ſecurely enjoy the em- 
pire of Greece, till the Athenian democracy were 
abſolutely deſtroyed. And though the Athenians 
ſeemed, at preſent, to bear an oligarchy with ſome 
| ; Patience, 
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patience, vet Alcibiades, if he lived, would not ſuf. 
fer them long to-ſubmit to ſuch a kind of govern- 
ment. Lyſander, however, could not be prevailed 
upon by theſe arguments, until he received“ private 
orders from the magiſtrates of Sparta, to get Alci- 
biades diſpatched ; whether it was that they dreaded 
his great capacity and enterpriſing ſpirit, or włe- 
ther it was done in complaiſance to king Agis. Ly- 
fander then ſent to Pharnabazus, to deſire him to 
put this order in execution ; and he appointed his 
brother Magæus, and his uncle Suſamichres to 
manage the affair. 

Alcibiades, at that time, refided 3 in a ſmall village 
in Phrygia, having his miſtreſs Timandra with him, 
One night he dreamed that he was attired in his 
miſtreſs's habit, and that as ſhe held him in her 
arms, ſhe drefled his head, and painted his face, 
like a woman's. Others ſay, he dreamed that Ma- 
gzus cut off his head, and burnt his body; and we 
are told, that it was but a little before his death that 
he had this viſion. Be that as it may, thoſe that 
were ſent to aſſaſſinate him, not daring to enter his 
houſe, ſurrounded it, and ſet it on fire. As ſoon as 
he perceived it, he got together large quantities of 
clothes and hangings, and threw them upon the fire 
to choak it; then having wrapt his robe about his 
left hand, and taking his ſword in his right, he ſal- 
lied through the fire, and got ſafe out before the ſtuff, 
which he had thrown upon it, could catch the flame. 
At ſight of him the barbarians diſperſed, not one 
of them dating to wait for him, or to encounter him 
hand to hand; but ſtanding at a diſtance, they 

ierced him with their darts and arrows. Thus fel! 
Alcibiades. The barbarians retiring after he was 
ſlain, Timandra wrapt the r body in her own robes, 


This Stycala was ſent to him. 


+ Alcibiades had dreamt that 'Timandra attired him in her 
own habit. 


and 
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and * buried it as decently and honourably as her 
circumſtances would allow. 

Timandra is ſaid to have been mother to the fa- 
mous Lais, commonly called the Corinthian, though 
Lais was brought a captive from Hyccare, a little 
town in Sicily. | 

Some writers, though they agree as to the manner 
of Alcibiades's death, yet differ about the cauſe. 
They tell us, that cataſtrope is not to be imputed 
to Pharnabazus, or Lyſander, or the Lacedæ mo- 
nians ; but that Alcibiades having cor:upted a 
young woman of a noble family, in that country 
and keeping her in his houſe, her brothers, incenſed 
at the injury, ſet fire, in the night, to the houſe in 
which he lived; and, upon his breaking through the 
flames, killed him in the manner we have relatedt. 


* She buried him in a town called Meliſſa; and we learn 
from Athenzus (in Deipno/oph.) that the monument remained 
to his time, for he himſelf ſaw it. The Emperor Adrian, in 
memory of ſo great a man, cauſed his ſtatue of Perſian marble 
to be ſet up thereon, and ordered that a bull ſhould be ſacrificed 
to him annually. 

+ Ephorus the hiſtorian, as he 1s cited by Diodorus Siculus, 
(lib. xiv,) gives an account of his death, quite different from 
thoſe recited by Plutarch. He ſays, that Alcibiades having 
diſcovered the deſign of Cyrus the younger to take up arms, 
informed Pharnabazus of it, and deſired that he might car 
the news to the king; but Pharnabazus envying him that ho- 
nour, ſent a confident of his own, and took all the merit to 


himſelf, Alcibiades ſuſpecting the matter, went to Paphlago- 


nia, and ſought to procure from the governor letters of credence 
to the king ; which Pharnabazus underſtanding, hired people tg 
murder him. He was lain in the fortieth year of his age. 
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HE family of the Marcii afforded Rome many 
illuſtrious patricians. Of this houſe was An- 
cus Marcius, who was grandſon to Numa, by his 
daughter; as were alſo Publius and Quintus Mar- 
cius, who ſupplied Rome with plenty of the beſt 
water, Cenſorinus too, who was twice appointed 
Cenſor by the people of Rome, and who procured a 
Jaw, that no man ſhould ever bear that office twice 
afterwards, had the ſame pedigree. 
Caius Marcius, of whom I now write, was 
brought up by his mother in her widowhood ; and 
from him it appeared, that the loſs of a father, 
though attended with other diſadvantages, 1s ns 
hinderance to a man's improving in virtue, and at- 
tatning to a diſtinguiſhed excellence; though bad 
men ſometimes allege it as an excuſe for their cor- 
rupt lives. On the other hand, the ſame Marcius 
became witneſs to the truth of that maxim, that if a 
generous and noble nature be not thoroughly formed 
by diſcipline, it will ſhoot forth many bad qualities 
along with the good, as the richeſt foil, if not cul- 
tivated, produces the rankeſt weeds. His undaunted 
courage and firmneſs of mind excited him to many 
great actions, and carried him through them with 
honour. But, at the ſame time, the violence of his 
paſſions, his ſpirit of contention and exceſſive obili- 
nacy, rendered him intractable and difagreeable in 
converſation. So that thoſe very perſons, who ſaw, 
with admiration, his ſoul unſhaken with pleaſures, 
toils, and riches, and allowed him to be poſſeſſed of 
the virtues of temperance, juſtice, and fortitude, yet, 
in the councils and affairs of ſtate, could not endure 
his imperious temper, and that ſavage manner which 
| Was 
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was too haughty for a republic. Indeed there is 
no other advantage to be had from a liberal edu- 
cation, equal to that of poliſhing and ſoftening our 
nature by reaſon and diſcipline ; for that produces 
an evenneſs of behaviour, and baniſhes ee our 
manners all extremes. There is this, however, to 
be ſaid, that, in thoſe times, military abilities were 
deemed by the Romans the higheſt excellence, in- 
ſomuch that the term, which they uſe for virtue 
in general, was applied by them to valour in par- 
ticular. | 

Marcius, for his part, had a more than ordinary 
inclination for war, and therefore, from a child, be- 
gan to handle his weapons. As he thought that 
artificial arms avail but little, unleſs thoſe with 
which nature has ſupplied us be well improved and 
kept ready for uſe, he ſo prepared himſelf, by exer- 
ciſe, for every kind of combat, that, while his limbs 
were active and nimble enough for purſuing, ſuch 
was his force and weight in wreſtling and in grap- 
pling with the enemy, that none could eaſily get 
clear of him. Thoſe, therefore, that had any con- 
teſt with him for the prize of courage and valour, 
though they failed of ſucceſs, flattered themſelves, 
with imputing it to his invincible ſtrength, which 
nothing could reſiſt or fatigue. | 

He made his * firſt campaign when he was very 
young, when Tarquin, who had reigned in Rome, 
was driven from the throne, and, after many battles 
fought with bad ſucceſs, was now venturing all 
upon the laſt throw. Moſt of the people of Latium 
and many other ſtates of Italy, were now aſſiſting 
and marching towards Rome, to re-eſtabliſh him, 
not through any regard they had for Tarquin, but 
for fear and envy of the Romans, whoſe growing 
greatneſs they were deſirous to check. A. battle 

In the firſt year of the ſeventy-firſt Olympiad, the two 


hundred and fifty-eight of Rome, four hundred and ninety- 
third before the Chriſtian Era. = 


enſued, 
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enſued, with various turns of fortune. Marcius 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf that day in ſight of the dictator; 
for, ſeeing a Roman puſhed down, at a ſmall diſtance 
from him, he haſtened to his help, and ſtanding be. 
fore him, engaged his adverſary and ſlew him, 
When the diſpute was decided in favour of the 
Romans, the general preſented Marcus, among the 
firſt, with an * oaken crown. This is the reward 
which their cuſtom aſſigns to the man who ſaves 
the life of a citizen; either becauſe they honoured 
the oak for the ſake of the Arcadians, whom the 
oracle called Acorn-eaters; or, becauſe an oaken 
branch is moſt eaſy to be had, be the ſcene of ac- 
tion where it will; or becauſe they think it moſt 
ſuitable to take a crown for him, who 1s the means 
of ſaving a citizen, from the tree which 1s ſacred to 
Jupiter, the protector of cities. Beſides, the oak 
bears more and fairer fruit than any tree that 
grows wild, and is the ſtrongeſt of thoſe that are 
cultivated in plantations, It afforded the firſt ages 
both food and drink, by its acorns and honey; and 
ſupplied men with birds and other creatures, for 
dainties, as it produced the miſleto, of which bird- 
lime is made f. 

Caſtor and Pollux are ſaid to have appeared in 
that battle, and, with their horſes dropping ſweat, 
to have been ſeen ſoon after in the ie an- 
nouncing the victory near the fountain, where the 


The Civic crown was the foundation of many privileges. 
He who had once obtained it, had a right to wear it always. 
When he appeared at the public ſpectacles, the ſenators roſe up 
to do him honour. He was placed near their bench; and his 
father, and grandfather by the father's fide, were entitled to the 
ſame privileges. Here was an encouragement to merit, which 
col the public nothing, and yet was produttive of many great 
eftects. 


+ It does not any where appear that the ancients made uſe of 
the oak in ſhip-building : how much nobler an encomium might 
an Engliſh hiſtorian afford that tree than Plutarch has been 
able to give it! ; | 


temple 
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temple now ſtands. Hence alſo it is ſaid, that the 
* fifteenth of July, being the day on which that 
victory was gained, is conſecrated to thoſe ſons of 
Jupiter. 

It generally happens, that when men of ſmall am- 
bition are very early diſtinguiſhed by the voice of 
fame, their thirſt of honour is ſoon quenched, and 
their deſires ſatiated; whereas deep and ſolid minds 
are improved and brightened by marks of diſtinction, 
which ſerve, as a briſk gale, to drive them forward 
in the purſuit of glory. They do not ſo much think 
that they have received a reward, as that they have 
given a pledge, which would make them bluſh to 
fall ſnort of the expectations of the public, and there- 
fore they endeavour, by their actions, to exceed them. 
Marcius had a ſoul of this frame. He was always 
endeavouring to excel himſelf, and meditating ſome 
exploit, which might ſet him in a new light, addin 
atchievement to atchievement, and ſpoils to ſpoils ; 
therefore, the latter generals, under whom he ſerved, 
were always ſtriving to outdo the former, in the ho- 
nours they paid him, and in the tokens of their 
eſteem. The Romans, at that time, were engaged in 
ſeveral wars, and fought many battles, and there was 
not one that Marcius returned from, without ſome 
honorary crown, ſome ennobling diſtinction. The 
end which others propoſed, in their acts of valour, 
was glory ; but he purſued glory, becauſe the acqui- 
lition of it delighted his mother; for, when ſhe was 
witneſs to the applauſes he received, when ſhe ſaw 
him crowned, when ſhe embraced him with tears of 
joy, then it was that he reckoned himſelf at the 

height of honour and felicity. Epaminondas (the 
tell us) had the ſame ſentiments, and declared it the 
chief happineſs of his life, that his father and mo- 
ther lived to ſee the generalſhip he exerted, and the 
victory he won at Leuctra. He had the ſatisfaction, 


By the great diſorder of the Roman calendar, the fifteenth 
of July then fell upon the twenty-fourth of our October. 


indeed, 
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indeed, to ſee both his parents rejoice in his ſuc. 
ceſs, and partake of his good fortune; but only 
the mother of Marcius, Volumnia, was living, and 
therefore holding himſelf obliged to pay her all that 
duty, which would have belonged to his father, over 
and above what was due to herſelf, he thought he 
could never ſufficiently expreſs his tenderneſs and 
reſpect. He even married in compliance with her 
degre and requeſt, and, after his wife had borne 
him children, ſtill lived in the ſame houſe with his 
mother. | 

At the time when the reputation and intereſt, 
which his virtue had procured him in Rome, were 
very great, the ſenate, taking the part of the richer 
fort of citizens, were at variance with the common 
people, who * were uſed, by their creditors, with in- 
tolerable cruelty. Thoſe, that had ſomething con- 
ſiderable, were ſtript of their goods, which were 
either detained for ſecurity, or ſold; and thoſe that 
had nothing, were dragged into priſon, and there 
bound with fetters, though their bodies were full 
of wounds, and worn out with fighting for their 
country. The laſt expedition they were engaged 
in, was againſt the Sabines, on which occaſion their 
rich creditors promiſed to treat them with more 
lenity ; and, in purſuance of a decree of the ſenate, 
M. Valerius, the conſul, was guarantee of that pro- 
miſe, But when they had chearfully undergone the 
fatigues of that war, and were returned victorious, 


and yet found that the uſurers made them no abate- 


ment, and that the ſenate pretended to remember 
nothing of that agreement, but, without any fort of 
concern, ſaw them dragged to priſon, and their 
goods ſeized upon, as formerly, then they filled the 
city with tumult and ſedition. 


* Ilacxuy Jorwre fignifies the fame as racer. 80 1 Cor. 
Vii. 40. Jorw If nayw Tropa Ws yur, inſtead of, I think alſo that 
I have the Spirit of Cod, ſhould be tranſlated, aud J have ibe 

d 
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The enemy, apprized of theſe inteſtine broils, 
invade the Roman territories, and laid them waſte 
with fire and ſword. And when the conſuls called 
upon ſuch as were able to bear arms, to give in their 
names, not a man took any notice of it. Some- 
thing was then to be done, but the magiſtrates dif- 
fered in their opinions. Some thought the poor 
ſhould have a little indulgence, and that the ex- 
treme rigour of the law ought to be ſoftened. 
Others declared abſolutely, againſt that propoſal, 
and particularly Marcius. Not that he thought the 
money a matter of great conſequence, but he conſi- 
dered this ſpecimen of the people's inſolence, as an 
attempt to ſubvert the laws, and the fore-runner of 
farther diſorders, which it became a wiſe govern- 
ment timely to reſtrain and ſupprets. — 

The ſenate aſſembled ſeveral times within the 
ſpace of a few days, and debated this point; but, 
as they came to no concluſion, on a ſudden the 
commonalty roſe, one and all, and, encouraging each 
other, they left the city, and withdrew to the hill, 
now called Sacred, near the river Anio, but without 
committing any violence or other act of ſedition. 
Only as they went along, they loudly complained, 
« that it was now a great while ſince the rich had 
t driven them from their habitations ; that Italy 
* would any where ſupply them with air and water, 
* and a place of burial ; and that Rome, if they 
« ſtayed in it, would afford them no other privilege, 
* unleſs it were ſuch, to bleed and die in fighting 
* tor their wealthy oppreſſors.“ 

The ſenate were then alarmed, and from the oldeft 
men of their body ſelected the moſt moderate and 
popular to treat with the people. At the head of 
mem was Menenius Agrippa, who, after much in- 
treaty addreſſed to them, and many arguments in 
defence of the ſenate, concluded his diſcourſe with 
this celebrated fable. The members of the hu- 


man body once mutinied againſt the belly, and 
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ce accuſed it of lying idle and uſeleſs, while they 
© were all labouring and toiling to fatisfy its a 

te petites: but the belly only laughed at their ſim- 
te plicity, who knew not that though it received 
cc all the nouriſhment into itſelf, it prepared and 
tc diſtributed it again to all parts of the body. Juſt 
tc ſo, my fellow-citizens,” ſaid he, * ſtands the caſe 
ce between the ſenate and you. For their neceſſary 


cc counſels, and acts of government, are productive 


« of advantage to you all, and diſtribute their ſalu- 
te tary influence amongſt the whole people.“ 

After this they were reconciled to the ſenate, 
having demanded and obtained the privilege of ap- 


pointing * five men, to defend their rights on all 


occaſions, Theſe are called tribunes of the people. 
The firſt that were elected, were Junius Brutus, 
and Sicinius Vellutus, the leaders of the ſeceſſion. 
When the breach was thus made up, the Plebeians 
ſoon came to be enrolled as ſoldiers, and readily 
obeyed the orders of the conſuls relative to the war. 
As for Marcius, though he was far from being 
pleaſed at the advantage which the people had gain- 
ed, as it was a leſſening of the authority of the Pa- 
tricians, and though he found a conſiderable part of 
the nobility of his opinion, yet he exhorted them 
not to be backward wherever the intereſt of their 


* The tribunes were at firſt five in number ; but a few years 
after five more were added. Before the people left the Menſ- 
ſacer, they paſſed a law, by which the perſons of the tribunes 
were made ſacred. Their ſole function was, to interpoſe in all 
grievances offered the Plebeians by their ſuperiors. This in- 
terpoſing was called interce//io, and was performed, by ſtandin 
up and pronouncing the ſingle word weto, I forbid it. They 
their ſeats placed at the door of the ſenate, and were never ad- 
mitted into it, but when the conſuls called them, to aſk their 
opinion upon ſome affair that concerned the intereſts of the 
people. | 

+ The name of this tribune was Lucius Junius, and becauſe 
Lucius Junius Brutus was famed for delivering his country from 
the tyrannic yoke of the kings, he alſo aſſumed the furname of 
Brutus, which expoſed him to a great deal of ridicule. 

country 
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country was concerned, but to ſhew themſelves ſupe- 
rior to the commonalty, rather in virtue than in 
power. ; 

Corioli was the capital of the country of the Vol- 
ſcians, with whom the Romans were at war. And 
as it was beſieged by the conſul Cominius, the reſt 
of the Volſcians were much alarmed; and aſſembled 
to ſuccour it, intending to give the Romans battle 
under the walls, and to attack them on both ſides, 
But after Cominius had divided his forces, and with 
part went to meet the Volſcians without, who were 
marching againſt him, leaving Titus Lartius an 
illuſtrious Roman, with the other part, to carry on 
the ſiege, the inhabitants of Corioli deſpiſed the 


The Romans at firſt were obliged to give ground, 
and were driven to their entrenchments. But Mar- 
cius with a ſmall party flew to their aſſiſtance, killed 
the foremoſt of the enemy, and ſtopping the reſt in 
their career, with a loud voice called the Romans 
back. For he was (what Cato wanted a ſoldier to 
be) not only dreadful for the thunder of his arm, 
but of his voice too, and had an aſpect which ftruck 


mans then crowding about him, and being ready to 
ſecond him, the enemy retired in confuſion, Nor 
was he ſatisfied with making them retire; he preſſed 
hard upon their rear, and purſued them quite up to 
the gates. There he perceived that his men diſ- 
| continued the purſuit, by reaſon of the ſhower of 
arrows which fell from the walls, and that none of 
them had any thoughts of ruſhing along with the 
fugitives into the city which was filled with warlike 
people, who are all under arms: nevertheleſs, he ex- 
horted and encouraged them to preſs forward, crying 
out, © That fortune had opened the gates rather to 
* the victors than to the vanquiſhed.” But as few 
were willing to follow him, he broke through the ene- 
my, and puſhed into 8 with the crowd, no one 

2 — at 


body that were left, and ſallied out to fight them. 


his adverſaries with terror and diſmay. , Many Ro- 
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at firſt daring to oppoſe him, or even to look him 
in the face. But when he caſt his eyes around and 
faw ſo ſmall a number within the walls, whoſe ſervice 
he could make uſe of in that dangerous enterprize, 
and that friends and foes were mixt together, he ſum- 
moned all his force, and performed the moſt incredi- 
ble exploits, whether you conſider his heroic ſtrength, 
his amazing agility, or his bold and daring ſpirit ; 
for he overpowered all that were in his way, forcing 
ſome to ſeek refuge in the fartheſt corners of the town, 
and others to give out, and throw down their arms; 
which afforded Lartius an opportunity to bring in 
the reſt of the Romans unmuoleſted. 

The city thus taken, moſt of the ſoldiers fell to 
plundering, which Marcius highly reſented ; crying 
out, * That it was a ſhame for them to run about 
ce after plunder, or under pretence of collecting the 
ce ſpoils to get out of the way of danger, while the 
te conſul and the Romans under his command, were 
perhaps, engaged with the enemy.” As there 
« were not many that liſtened to what he ſaid, he put 
himſelf at the head of ſuch as offered to follow him, 
and took the rout which he knew would lead him to 
the conſul's army; ſometimes preſſing his ſmall party 
to haſten their march, and conjuring them not to 
ſuffer their ardour to cool, and ſometimes begging 
of the gods, that the battle might not be over before 
| he arrived, but that he might have his ſhare in the 
glorious toils and dangers of his countrymen. 

; It was cuſtomary with the Romans of that age, 
| when they were drawn up in order of battle, and 
6 ready to take up their ſhields and gird their garments 
| about them, to make a nuncupative will, naming 

each his heir, in the preſence of three or four wit- 
neſſes. While the ſoldiers were thus employed, and 
the enemy in ſight, Marcius came up. Some were 
ſtartled at his firſt appearance, covered as he was 
with blood and ſwear. But when he ran cheartully 
up to the conſul, took him by the hand, and 55 
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him that Corioli was taken, the conſul claſped him 
to his heart; and thoſe who heard the news of that 
ſucceſs, and thoſe who did but gueſs at it, were 
greatly animated, and with ſhouts demanded to be 
led on to the combat. Marcius enquired of Comi- 
nius, in what manner the enemy's army was drawn 
up, and where their belt troops were poſted. Being 
anſwered that the Antiates, who were placed in the 
center, were ſuppoſed to be the braveſt and moſt 
warlike, © I beg it of you then,” ſaid Marcius, *“ as 
« a fayour, that you will place me directly oppoſite 
« to them.” And the conſul admiring his ſpirit, 
readily granted his requeſt. 

* When the battle was begun with the throwing 
of ſpears, Marcius advanced before the reſt, and 
charged the center of the Volſcians with ſo much 
fury, that it was ſoon broken. Nevertheleſs, the 
wings attempted to ſurround him; and the conſul, 
alarmed for him, ſent to his aſſiſtance a ſele& band 
which he had near his own perſon. A ſharp con- 
flict then enſued about Marcius, and a great carnage 
was quickly made; but the Romans preſt the ene- 
my with ſo much vigour, that they put them to 
fight. And when they were going upon the pur- 
ſuit, they begged of Marcius, now almoſt weighed 
down with wounds and fatigue, to retire to the 
camp. But he anſwered, «“ That it was not for 
e conquerors to be tired,” and ſo joined them in 
proſecuting the victory. The whole army of the 
Volſcians was defeated, great numbers killed, and 
many made priſoners. 

Next day, Marcius waiting upon the conſul, and 
the army being aſſembled, Cominius mounted the 
roſtrum; and, having in the firſt place returned 
due thanks to the gods for ſuch extraordinary 
ſucceſs, addreſſed bimſelf to Marcius. He began 
with a detail of his gallant actions, of which he had 
himſelf been partly an eye-witneſs, and which had 
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partly been related to him by Lartius. Then out 
of the great quantity of treaſure, the many horſes 
and priſoners they had taken, he ordered him to 
take a tenth, before any diſtribution was made to 
the reſt, beſide making him a preſent of a fine 
horſe with noble trappings, as a reward for his 
valour. f | 
The army received this ſpeech with great ap- 
plauſe; and Marcius, ſtepping forward, ſaid, “That 
te he accepted of the horſe, and was happy in the 
ce conſuls approbation ; but as for the reſt, he con- 
ce ſidered it rather as a pecuniary reward than as a 
ce mark of honour, and therefore deſired to be ex- 
te cuſed, being fatisfied with his ſingle ſhare of the 
ce booty. One favour only in particular, conti- 
nued he, I deſire, and beg I may be indulged in. 
ce I have a friend among the Volſcians“ bound with 
« me in. the ſacred rites of hoſpitality, and a man 
ce of virtue and honour. He is now among the 
ce priſoners, and from eaſy and opulent circum- 
ce ſtances reduced to ſervitude. Of the many miſ- 
cc fortunes under which he labours, I ſhould be glad 
ce to reſcue him from one, which is that of being 
“ fold as a ſlave.” — 
Theſe words of Marcius were followed with til] 
louder acclamations ; his conquering the tempta- 
tions of money being more admired than the valour 
he had exerted in battle. For even thoſe who be- 
fore regarded his ſuperior honours with envy and 
Jealouſy, now thought him worthy of great things 
becauſe he had greatly declined them, and were 
more {ſtruck with that virtue which led him to de- 
ſpiſe ſuch extraordinary advantages, than with the 


* With the former tranſlator, we have rendered it thus, in- 
ſtead of Hoft, which 1s indeed the literal ſenſe, but ſounds un- 
couthly in Engliſh; as it conveys to the unlearned reader the 
idea of an innkeeper. Among the ancients, one friend called 
another of a different nation Ens He, my ſtranger, or Heſpes-meus, 
my hoſt, becauſe on their travels or other occafions they enter- 
tained each other at their houſes, 
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merit which claimed them. Indeed, the right uſe 
of riches is more commendable then that of arms; 
and not to deſire them at all, more glorious than to 
uſe them well. 

When the acclamations were over, and the mul- 
titude ſilent again, Cominius ſubjoined, . You 
« cannot, indeed, my fellow- ſoldiers, force theſe 
« gifts of yours upon a perſon fo firmly reſolved to 
« refuſe them; let us then give him what it is not 
« in his power to decline, let us paſs a vote that 
« he be called CortoLanus, if his gallant beha- 
« viour at Coriol has not already beſtowed that 
te name upon him.” Hence came his third name 
of Coriolanus. By which it appears, that Caius 
was the proper name ; that the ſecond name, Mar- 
cius, was that of the family; and that the third 
Roman appellative was a peculiar note of diſtinc- 
tion, given afterwards on account of ſome particu- 
lar act of fortune, or ſignature, or virtue of him 
that bore it. Thus among the Greeks additional 
names were given to ſome on account of their at- 
chievements, as Ster, the preſerver, and Callinicus 
the vifforious ; to others, for ſomething remarkable in 
their perſons, as Phy/con, the gore-bellied, and Grypus, 
the eagle-noſed ; or for their good qualities, as Euer- 
getes, the benefactor, and Philadelphus, the kind bro- 
ther; or their good fortune, as Eudæmon, the profper- 
ou, a name given to the ſecond prince of the fa- 
mily of the Batti. Several princes alſo have had 
fatirical names beſtowed upon them ; Antigonus 
(for inſtance) was called Doſon, the man that will 
give to-morrow; and Ptolemy was ſtiled Lamyrus, the 
Buffoon. But appellations of this laſt ſort were uſed 
with greater latitude among the Romans. One of 
the Metelli was diſtinguiſhed by the name of Dia- 
dematus, becaule he went a long time with a ban- 
dage, which covered an ulcer he had in his forehead :; 
and another they called Celer, becauſe with ſurpriz- 

ing celerity he entertained them with a funeral ſhow 
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of gladiators, a few days after his father's death. 
In our times too, ſome of the Romans receive their 
names from the circumſtances of their birth; as 
that of Preculus, if born when their fathers are in a 
diſtant country; and that of Peſtbumus, if born 
after their father's death: and when twins come into 
the world, and one of them dies at the birth, the 
furvivor is called Yepiſcus. Names are alſo appro- 
priated on account of bodily imperfections ; for 
amongſt them we find not only Sy/la the Red, and 
Niger the Black, but even Cacus the blind, and Clau- 
dius the lame; ſuch perſons by this cuſtom being 
wiſely taught, not to conſider blindneſs or any 
other bodily misfortune as a reproach or diſgrace, 
but to anſwer to appellations of that kind as their 
proper names. But this point might have been 
inſiſted upon with greater propriety in another 
place. 

When the war was over, the Demagogues ſtirred 
up another ſedition. And as there was no new cauſe 
of diſquiet or injury done the people, they made ute 
of the miſchiefs which were the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of the former troubles and diſſenſions, as a 
handle againſt the Patricians. For the greatelt par 
of the ground being left uncultivated and na any 
and the war not permitting them to bring in bread 
corn from other countries, there was an "extreme® 
ſcarcity in Rome. The factious orators then ſeeing 
that corn was not brought to market, and that it 
the market could be ſupplied, the commonalty had 
but little money to buy with, flanderouſly aflerted, 
that the rich had cauſed the famine out of a ſpirit 
of revenge. 


The people withdrew to the ſacred mount ſoon after the 
autumnal equinox, and the reconciliation with the Patrician» 
did not take place until the winter ſolſtice, ſo that the ſecd- tin 
was loſt. And the Roman factors, who were ſent to buy coin 


in other countries, were very unſucceſsful, 
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At this juncture there arrived ambaſſadors from 
the people of Velitræ, who offered to ſurrender 
their city to the Romans, and deſired to have a 
number of new inhabitants to repleniſh it; a peſti- 
lential diſtemper having committed ſuch ravages 
there, that ſcarcely the tenth part of the inhabitants 
remained. The ſenſible part of the Romans thought 
this preſſing neceſſity of Velitræ a ſeaſonable and 
advantageous thing for Rome, as it would leſſen 
the ſcarcity of proviſions. They hoped, moreover, 
that the ſedition would ſubſide, if the city were 
purged of the troubleſome part of the people, who 
moſt readily took fire at the harangues of their ora- 
tors, and who were as dangerous to the ſtate as fo 
many ſuperfluous and morbid humours are to the 
body. Such as theſe, therefore, the conſuls ſingled 
out for the colony, and pitched upon others, to 
ferve in the war againſt the Volſcians, contriving it 
ſo that employment abroad might ſtill the inteſtine 
tumults, and believing, that when rich and poor, 
Plebeians and Patricians came to bear arms together 
again, to be in the ſame camp, and to meet the 
ſame dangers, they would be diſpoſed to treat each 
other with more gentleneſs and candour. 

But the reſtleſs Tribunes, Sicinius and Brutus, 
oppoſed both theſe deſigns, crying out, that the 
conſuls diſguiſed a moſt inhuman act under the 
plauſible term of a colony; for inhuman it cer- 
tainly was, to throw the poor citizens into a devour- 
ing gulp by ſending them to a place where the 
ar was infected, and where noiſome carcaſes lay 
above ground, where alſo they would be at the diſ- 
poſal of a ſtrange and cruel deny. And as if it 
were not ſufficient to deſtroy ſome by famine, and 
to expoſe others to the plague, they involved them 
alſo in a needleſs war, that no kind of calamity 
might be wanting to complete the ruin of the city, 
vecauſe it refuſed to continue in ſtayery to the rich, 


The 
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The people, irritated by theſe ſpeeches, neither 
obeyed the ſummons to be enliſted for the war, 
nor could be brought to approve the order to go 
and people Velitiz. While the fenate were in 
doubt what ftep they ſhould take, Marcius, now 
not a little elated by the honours he had received, 
by the ſenſe of his own great abilities, and by the 
deference that was paid him by the principal per. 
ſons in the ſtate, ſtood foremoſt in oppoſition to the 
Tribunes. The colony, therefore, was ſent out, 
heavy fines being ſet upon ſuch as refuſed to go. 
But as they declared abſolutely againſt ſerving in 
the war, Marcius muſtered up his own clients, and 
as many volunteers as he could procure, and with 
theſe made an inroad into the territories of the Ay. 
tiates. There he found plenty of corn, and a great 
number of cattle and ſlaves, no part of which he 
reſerved to himſelf, but led his troops back to 
Rome, loaded» with the rich booty. The reſt of 
the citizens then repenting of their obſtinacy, and 
envying thoſe who had gotten ſuch a quantity of pro- 
viſions, looked upon Marcius with an evil eye, not 
being able to endure the increaſe of his power and 
” honour, which they conſidered as riſing on the ruins 
of the people. 

Soon after *, Marcius ſtood for the conſulſhip; 

n which occaſion the commonalty began to relent, 
ing ſenſible what a ſhame it would be to reje& 
and affront a man of his family and virtue, and 
that too after he had done ſo many ſignal ſervices 
to the public. It was the cuſtom for thoſe who 
were candidates for ſuch an high office to ſolicit 
and careſs the people in the Forum, and, at thoſe 
times, to be clad in a looſe gown without the Tu- 
nic; whether that humble dreſs was thought more 


* It was the next year, being the third of the ſeventy-ſe- 
cond Olympiad, four hundred and eight-eight years before the 
Chriſtian Era. 
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ſuitable for ſuppliants, or whether it was for the 
convenience of ſhewing their wounds, as ſo many 
tokens of valour. For it was not from any ſuſpi- 
cion the citizens then had of bribery, that rhey re- 
quired the candidates to appear before them ungirt, 
and without any cloſe garment, when they came to 
beg their votes; ſince it was much later than this, 
and indeed many ages after, that buying and ſelling 
ſtole in, and money came to be a means of gaining 
an election. Then corruption reaching alſo the 
tribunals and the camps, arms were ſubdued by 
money, and the commonwealth was changed into a 
monarchy. It was a ſhrewd ſaying, whoever ſaid 
it, « That the man who firſt ruined the Roman 
« people, was he who firſt gave them treats and 
© gratuities.” But this miſchief crept ſecretly and 


gradually in, and did not ſhew its face in Rome for 
a conſiderable time. For we know not who it was 
that firſt bribed its citizens or its judges ; but it is 
ſaid, that in Athens, the firſt man who corrupted a 


tribunal, was Anytus, the ſon of Anthemion, when 
he was tried for treaſon in delivering up the fort of 
* Pylos, at the latter end of the Peloponneſian war ; 
a time when the Golden Age reigned in the Roman 
courts 1n all its ſimplicity. 

When, therefore, Marcius ſhewed the wounds 
and ſcars he had received in the many glorious bat- 
tles he had fought for ſeventeen years ſucceſſively, 
the people were ſtruck with reverence for his virtue, 
and agreed to chuſe him conſul. But when the 
day of election came, and he was conducted 
with great pomp into the Campus Martius by the 
ſenate in a body, all the Patricians acting with 
more zeal and vigour than ever had been known 
on the like occaſion; the commons then altered 


The tranſlation of 1758, has the name of this fort with 
2 French termination, Pyle, which is a clear proof that the 
Greek was not conſulted. | 
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their minds, and their kindneſs was turned into 
envy and indignation. The malignity of theſe paſ. 
ſions was farther aſſiſted by the fear they enter- 
rained, that if a man fo ſtrongly attached to the 
intereſts of the ſenate, and ſo much reſpected by 
the nobility, ſhould attain the conſulſhip, he might 
utterly deprive the people of their liberty. Influ- 
enced by theſe conſiderations, they rejected Mar- 
cius, and appointed others to that office. The 
ſenate took this extremely ill, conſidering it as an 
affront rather intended againſt them than againſt 
Marcius. As for Marcius, he reſented that treat- 
ment highly, indulging his iraſcible paſſions upon 
a ſuppoſition, that they have ſomething great and 
exalted in them; and wanting a due mature of 
gravity and mildnels, which are the chief political 
virtues, and the fruits of reaſon and education, 
He did not conſider, that the man who apples 
himſelf to public buſineſs, and undertakes to con- 
verſe with men, ſhould, above all things, avoid that 
overbearing auſterity, which (as Plato ſays) 

always the companion of ſolitude, and cultivate in his 
heart the patience which ſome people fo much 
deride. Marcius, then, being plain and artlels, 
but rigid and inflexible withal, was perſuaded, that 
to vanquiſh oppoſition was the higheſt attainment 
of a gallant ſpirit. He never dreamt that ſuch ob- 
ſtinacy is rather an effect of the weakneſs and effe- 
minacy of a diſtempered mind, which breaks out 
in violent paſſions, like ſo many tumours ; and 
therefore he went away in great diſorder, and full 
of rancour againſt the people. Such of the young 
nobility as were moſt diſtinguiſhed by the ah de Of 
birth and greatneſs of ſpirit, who had always been 
wonderfully taken with Marcius, and 5 un— 
luckily happened to attend him, inflamed his 162 
ſentment by expreſſing their own grief and indi; 

nation. For he was their leader in every expedition 


and their inſtructor in the art of war: he 385 
| who 
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who inſpired them with a truly virtuous emulation, 
and taught them to rejoice in their own ſucceſs, 
without envying the exploits of others. 

In the mean time, a great quantity of bread- corn 
was brought to Rome, being partly bought up in 
Italy, and partly a preſent from Gelon, king of Sy- 

racuſe. The aſpect of affairs appeared now to be 
encouraging, and 1t was hoped, that the inteſtine 
broils would ceaſe with the ſcarcity. The ſenate, - 
therefore, being immediately aſſembled, the people 
ſtood in crouds without, waiting for the iſſue of 
their deliberations. They expected, that the market 
rates for the corn that was bought, would be mode- 
rate, and that a diſtribution of that which was a giſt 
would be made gratis; for there were ſome who 
propoſed, that the ſenate ſhouid diſpoſe of 1t in 
that manner. But Marcius ſtood up, and ſeverely 
cenſured thoſe who ſpoke in favour ot the com- 
monalty, calling them DEMagOgues and Traitors to 
the nobility. He aid. They nouriſhed to their 
© own great prejudice as pe: -nicious ſeeds of bold- 
neſs and petulance, Which had been {own among 
the populace, when they ſhould rather have nipt 
them in the bud, and not have ſuffered the Ple- 
blans to ſtrengthen themſelves with the tribu- 
nitial power. That the people were now become 
formidable, gaining whatever point they pleaſed, 
and not doing any one thing againſt their incli- 
nation; fo that living in a ſort of anarchy, they 
would no longer obey the conſuls, nor acknow- 
ledge any ſuperiors but thoſe whom they called 
their own magiſtrates. That the ſenators who 
* adviſed that diſtributions ſhould be made in 
the manner of the Grecks, whoſe government 
was entirely democratical, were olfecti ng che ruin 
of the conſtitution, by eacomaging the infolence 
* of the rabble. For that they wou! id not ſuppoſe 
they received ſuch favours for the campaign 
which they had refuſed to make, or for the ſe- 
ä “ ceſſions 
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* cefſions by which they had deſerted their country, 
* or for the calumnies which they had counte- 
« nanced againſt the ſenate: but, continued he, 
« they will think that we yield to them through 
« fear, and grant them ſuch indulgences by way of 
« flattery ; and as they will expect to find us always 
e fo complaiſant, there will be no end of their 
« difobedience, no period to their turbulent and 
« ſeditious practices. It would, therefore, be per- 
« fect madneſs to take ſuch a ſtep. Nay, if we are 
« wiſe, we ſhall entirely aboliſh the“ Tribunes of. 
cc fice, which has made cyphers of the Conſuls, 
ce and divided the city in ſuch a manner, that it is 
* no longer one as formerly, but broken into two 
« parts, which will never knit again, or ceaſe to vex 
© and haraſs cach other with all the evils of diſ- 
® cord 7.” 

Marcius, haranguing to this purpoſe, inſpired the 
young ſenators and almoſt all the men of fortune 
with his own enthuſiaſm ; and they cried out that 
he was the only man in Rome who had a pint 
above the meanneſs of flattery and ſubmiſſion, yet 
ſome of the aged ſenators foreſaw the conſequence, 
and oppoſed his meaſures. In fact, the iſſue was 
unfortunate. For the Tribunes who were preſent, 
when they ſaw that Marcius would have a majority 
of voices, ran out to the people, loudly calling upon 
them to ſtand by their own magiſtrates, and give 
their beſt aſſiſtance. An afſembly then was held in 
a tumultuary manner, in which the ſpeeches of Mar- 
cius were recited, and the Plebeians in their fury had 
thoughts of breaking in upon the ſenate. The 


* The Tribunes had lately procured a law, which made it 
penal to interrupt them when they were ſpeaking to the peo- 
le. 
+ Plutarch has omitted the moſt aggravating paſſage in Co- 
riolanus's ſpeech, wherein he RF the holding up the price 
of bread corn as high as ever, to keep the people in ependence 

and ſubjection. 
Tribunes 
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Tribunes pointed their rage againſt Marcius in par- 
ticular, by impeaching him in form, and ſent for 
him to make his defence. But as he ſpurned the 
meſſengers, they went themſelves attended by the 
Ediles, to bring him by force, and began to lay 
hands on him. Upon this the Patricians ſtood up 
for him, drove off the Tribunes, and beat the 
Ediles; till night coming on broke off the quarrel. 
Early next morning the conſuls obſerving that the 
people now extremely incenſed flocked from all 
quarters into the forum; and dreading what might 
be the conſequence to the city, haſtily convened the 
ſenate, and moved, * that they ſhould conſider how 
« with kind words and favourable reſolutions they 
“ might bring the commons to temper; for that 
« this was not a time to diſplay their ambition, 
© nor would it be prudent to purſue diſputes about 
ec the point of honour at a critical and dangerous 
« juncture, which required the greateſt moderation 
* and delicacy of conduct.“ As the majority agreed 
to the motion, they went out to confer with the 
people, and uſed their beſt endeavors to pacify 
them, coolly refuting calumnies, and modeſtly, 
though not without ſome degree of ſharpneſs com- 
plaining of their behaviour. As to the price of 
bread-corn and other proviſions, they declared, there 
ſhould be no difference between them. 

Great part of the people were moved with this 
application, and it clearly appeared by their candid 
attention that they were ready to cloſe with it. Then 
the Tribunes ſtood up and faid, That ſince the 
« ſenate acted with ſuch moderation, the people 
* were not unwilling to make conceſſions in their 
* turn; but they inſiſted that Marcius ſhould come 
ce and anſwer to theſe articles, Whether he had not 
ſtirred up the ſenate to the confounding of all government, 
and to the deſtroying of the people's privileges? Whether 
be bad not refuſed to obey their ſummons ? Whether be 
had not beaten and otherwiſe maltreated the Adiles in the 

| forum; 
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forum ; and by theſe means (ſo far as in him lay ) levied 
war, and brought the citizens to ſheath their ſwords in 
each other's boſems ? Theſe things they ſaid with a 
deſign, either to humble Marcius'by making him 
ſubmit to intreat the people's clemency, which was 
much againſt his haughty temper ; or if he followed 
his native bent, to draw him to make the breach in- 
curable. The latter they were in hopes of, and 
the rather becauſe they knew the man well. He 
ſtood as if he would have made his defence, and the 
people waited in filence for what he had to ſay, 
But when, inſtead of the ſubmiſſive language that 
was expected, he began with an aggravating bold. 
neſs, and rather accuſed the commons, than defended 
himſelf; when with the tone of his voice, and the 
fierceneſs of his looks he expreſſed an intrepidity bor- 
dering upon inſolence and contempt, they loſt al} 
patience ; and Sicinius, the boldeſt of the Tribunes, 
after a ſhort conſultation with his colleagues, pro- 
nounced openly, that the Tribunes condemned Mar- 
cius to die. He then ordered the Zdiles to take 
him immediately up to the top of the Tarpeian rock, 
and throw him down the precipice. However, whe! 
they came to lay hands on him, the action appeared 
horrible even to many of the Plebeians. The Pa- 
tricians, ſhocked and aſtoniſhed, ran with great out- 
cries to his aſſiſtance, and got Marcius in the midit 
of them, ſome interpoſing to keep off the arrel!, 
and others ſtretching out their hands in ſupplication 
to the multitude ; but no regard was paid to words 
and intreaties amidſt ſuch diforder and confuſion, 
until the friends and relations of the Tribunes per- 
ceiving it would be impoſſible to carry off Marcius 
and puniſh him capitally, without firſt ſpilling much 
Patrician blood, perſuaded them to alter the cruel 
and unprecedented part of the ſentence ; not to ule 
violence 1n the affair, or put him to death without 
form of trial, but to refer all to the people's deter- 


mination in full aſſembly, e 
Slcinius, 
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Sicinius, then a little mollified, aſked the Patri- 


cians © what they meant by taking Marcius out of 


« the hands of the people, who were reſolved to 
« puniſh him ?” To which they replied by another 
queſtion, © What do you mean by thus dragging 
« one of the worthieſt men in Rome, without trial, 
ce to a barbarous and illegal execution?“ If that be 
all,” ſaid Sicinius, © you ſhall no longer have a 
pretence for your quarrels and factious behaviour 
c to the people: for they grant you what you de- 
« fire; the man ſhall have his trial. And as for 
« you, Marcius, we cite you to appear the third 
te market-day, and ſatisfy the citizens of your inno- 
« cence, if you can; for then by their ſuffrages 
« your affair will be decided.” The Patricians were 
content with this compromiſe ; and thinking them- 
ſelves happy in carrying Marcus off, they retired. 
Mean while, before che third market-day which 
was a confiderable ſpace, for the Romans hold their 
markets every ninth day, and thence call them 
Nuxdine, war broke out with the“ Antiates, which, 
becauſe it was likely to be of ſome continuance, gave 
them hopes of evading the judgment, ſince there 
would be time for the people to becom more tract- 
able, to moderate their anger, or Perhaps let it 
entirely evaporate in the buſineſs of/that expedition. 
But they ſoon made peace with the Antiates, and 
returned : whereupon, the fears of the ſenate were 
renewed, and they often met to conſider how things 
might be ſo managed, that they ſhould neither give 
up Marcius, nor leave room for the Tribunes to 
tirow the people into new diſorders. On this oc- 
caſion, Appius Claudius, who was the moſt violent 
adverſary the commons had, declared, “ That the 


Advice was ſuddenly brought to Rome that the people of, 
Antium had ſeized and bated the ſhips belonging to Ge- 
lon's Ambaſſadors in their return to Sicily, and had even im- 
priſoned the Ambaſſadors. Hereupon they took up arms to 
chaſtiſe the Antiates, but they ſubmitted and made f{atisfattion. 
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<« ſenate would betray and ruin themſelves, and ab- 
© ſolutely deſtroy the conſtitution, if they ſhould 
ce once ſuffer the Plebeians to aſſume a power of 
ce ſuffrage againſt the Patricians. But the oldeſt 
and moſt * popular of the ſenators were of opinion, 
cc that the people, inſtead of behaving with more 
tc harſhneſs and ſeverity, would become mild and 
« gentle, if that power were indulged them; ſince 
ce they did not deſpiſe the ſenate, but rather thought 
ce themſelves deſpiſed by it; and the prerogative of 
“ judging would be ſuch an honour to them, that 
* they would be perfectly ſatisfied and immediately 
ce lay aſide all reſentment.” 

Marcius, then ſeeing the ſenate perplexed between 
their regard for him, and fear of the people, aſked 
the tribunes, © what they accuſed him of, and 
c upon what charge he was to be tried before the 
«« people?” Being told, ©. that he would be tried 
« for treaſon againſt the commonwealth, in deſign- 
« ing f to ſet himſelf up as Tyrant;” © let me go 
© then,” ſaid he, © to the people, and make my 
« defence; I refuſe no form of trial, nor any kind 
of puniſhment, if I be found guilty. Only al- 
© lege no other crime againſt me, and do not im- 
te poſe upon the ſenate. The Tribunes agreed to 
theſe conditions, and promiſed that the cauſe ſhould 
turn upon this one point. ; 

But the firſt thing they did, after the people were 
aſſembled, was to compel them to give their voices 


* Valerius was at the head of theſe. He inſiſted alſo at large 
en the horrible conſequences of a civil war. 


'+ Tt was never known that any perſon, who affected to ſet 
himſelf up tyrant, joined with the nobility againſt the people, 
but on the contrary conſpired with the people againſt the nobi · 
lity. Beſides, ſaid he, in his defence, ** It was to fave theſe 
« citizens, that I have received the wounds you ſee : let the 
* tribunes ſhew, if they can, how ſuch actions are conſiſtent 
with the treacherous deſigns they lay to my charge.” 


by 
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by * tribes, and not by centuries; thus contriving 
that the meaneſt and moſt ſeditious part of the po- 

ulace, and thoſe who had no regard to juſtice or 
1 might outvote ſuch as had born arms, or 
were of ſome fortune and character. In the next 
place they paſſed by the charge of his affecting the 
ſovereignty, becauſe they could not prove it, and, 
inſtead of it, repeated what Marcius ſome time be- 
fore had ſaid in the ſenate, againſt lowering the price 
of corn, and for aboliſhing the tribunitial power. 
And they added to the impeachment a new article, 
namely, F his not bringing into the public treaſury 
the ſpoils he had taken in the country of the Antiates, 
but dividing them among the ſoldiers. This laſt 
accuſation 1s ſaid to have diſcompoſed Marcius 
more than all the reſt: for it was what he did not 
expect, and he could not immediately think of an 
anſwer that would ſatisfy the commonalty ; the 
praiſes he beſtowed upon thoſe who made that cam- 
paign with him, ſerving only to raiſe an outcry 
againſt him from the majority, who were not con- 
cerned in it. At laſt, when they came to vote, he 
was condemned by a majority of three tribes, and 


* From the reign of Servius Tullius, the voices had been 
always gathered by centuries. The conſuls were for keeping 
up the ancient cuſtom, being well appriſed, that they could ſave 
Coriolanus, if the voices were reckoned by centuries, of which 
the knights and the wealthieſt of the citizens made the majority, 
being pretty ſure of ninety- eight out of a hundred and ſeventy- 
three, But the artful Tribunes, alleging that, in an affair re- 
lating to the rights of the people, every citizen's vote ought to 
have its due weight, wont not by any means conſent to let the 
voices be colle&ed otherwiſe than by tribes. | 

.“ This,” ſaid the Tribune Decius, © is a plain proof of 
* his evil deſigns: with the public money he ſecured to him- 
« ſelf creatures and guards, and ſupporters of his intended 
* uſurpation, Let him make it appear that he had power to 
i= 2 of this booty without violating the laws. Let him 
* anlwer directly to this one article, without dazzling us with 
" the ſplendid ſhew of his crowns and ſcars, or uſing any other 
* ts to blind the aſſembly.” 
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the penalty to be inflicted upon him was perpetual 
baniſhment. * 
After the ſentence was pronounced, the people 
were more elated, and went off in gene tranſports, 
than they ever did on account of a victory 1n the 
field; the ſenate on the other hand were in the 
greateſt diſtreſs, and repented that they had not run 
the laſt riſque, rather than ſuffer the people to poſſeſs 
themſelves of ſo much power, and ule it in ſo inſolent 
a manner. There was no need then to look upon 
their dreſs, or any other mark of diſtinction, to 
know which was a Plebeian, and which a Patrician; 
the man that exulted, was a Plebeian; and the man 
that was dejected, a Patrician. | 
Marcius alone was unmoved and unhumbled. 
Still lofty in his port and fim in his countenance, 
he appeared not to be ſorry for himſelf and to be 
the only one of the nobility that was not. This air 
of fortitude was not, however, the effect of reaſon 
or moderation, but the man was buoyed up by 
anger and indignation. And this, though the vul- 
gar know it not, has its riſe from grief, which when 
it catches flame, is turned to anger, and then bid 
adieu to all feebleneſs and dejection. Hence, the 
angry man is courageous, juſt as he who has a fever 
is hot, the mind being upon the ſtretch and in a 
violent agitation. His ſubſequent behaviour 1oon 
{hewed that he was thus affected: for having re- 
turned to his own houſe. and embraced his mother 
and his wife, who lamented their fate, with the weat- 
neſs of women, he exhorted them to bear it wit 
patience, and then haſtened to one of the city gates, 
being conducted by the patricians in a body. Thus 
he quitted Rome, without aſking or receiving augit 
at any man's hand; and took with him only three ol 
four clients. He ſpent a few days in a ſolitary man- 
ner in ſome of his farms near the city, agitated with 
a thouſand different thoughts, ſuch as his angel 
ſuggeſted ; in which he did not propoſe any advan 


tage 
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rage to himſelf, but conſidered only how he might 
_ 'farisfy his revenge againſt the Romans. At laſt he 
determined to ſpirit vp a cruel war againit them 
from ſome neighbouring nation ; and for this pur- 
poſe to apply firlt to the Volſcians, whom he knew 
to be yet {trong both in men and money, and whom 
he ſuppoſed to be rather exaſperated and provoked 
to farther conflicts, than abſolutely ſubdued. 
There was then a perſon at Antium, Tullus 
* Aufidius by name, highly diſtinguiſhed among 
the Volſcians, by his wealth, his valour, and noble 
birth. Marcius was very ſenſible, that of all the 
Romans, himſelf was the man whom Tullus moſt 
hated. For, excited by ambition and emulation, 
as young warriors uſually are, they had in ſeveral 
engagements encountered each other with menaces, 
and bold defiances, and thus had added perſonal en- 
mity to the hatred which reigned between the two 
nations. But notwithſtanding all this, conſidering; 
the great generoſity of Tullus, and knowing that 
he was more deſirous than any of the Volſcians, of 
an opportunity to return upon the Romans part 
of the evils his country had ſuffered, he took a 
method which ſtrongly confirms that ſaying of the 
poet. 


Stern wrath, how ſtrong thy feoay ! though life's the 
forfeit, 92 8 | 
Thy purpoſe muſt be gain'd. 


For, putting himſelf in ſuch clothes and habili- 


ments, as were molt likely to prevent his being 
known, like Ulyſſes, 


He ftole into the boftile town, 
| It 


In Bryan's text, it is AuQiNeg, The PBodleian has it with- 
out the , APpitcg, But Livy and Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus 
call him Tullus Attius; an with them an Anonymous MS. 


N43: agrees, 
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It was evening when he entered, and though 
many people met him in the ſtreets, not one of 
them knew him. He paſſed, therefore, on to the 
houſe of Tullus, where he got in undiſcovered, and 
having directly made up to the“ fire-place, he ſeated 
himſelf without ſaying a word, covering his face, and 
remaining in a compoſed poſture. The people of 
the houſe were very much ſurpriſed; yet they did not 
venture to diſturb him, for there was ſomething of 
dignity both in his perſon and his ſilence; but they 
went and related the ſtrange adventure to Tullus, 
who was then at ſupper. Tullus, upon this, roſe 
from table, and coming to Coriolanus, aſked him, 
who he was, and upon what buſiueſs he was come? 
Coriolanus uncovering his face pauſed awhile, and 
then thus addreſſed him: © If thou doſt nor yet 
« know me, Tullus, but diſtruſteſt thy own eyes,! 
« mult of neceſſity be my own accuſer. I am Caius 
« Marcius, who have brought ſo many calamities 
te upon the Volſcians, and bear the additional name 
« of Coriolanus, which will not ſuffer me to deny 
ce that imputation, were I diſpoſed to it. For all 
ce the labours and dangers I have undergone, I have 
e no other reward left, but that appellation, which 
« diſtinguiſhes my enmity to your nation, and 
« which cannot indeed be taken from me. Of 
« every thing elſe I am deprived by the envy and 
ce outrage of the people, on the one hand, and the 
« cowardice and treachery of the magiſtrates and 
« thoſe of my own order, on the other. Thus 
« driven out an exile, I am come a ſuppliant to 
« thy houſehold gods; not for ſhelter and pro- 
<« tection, for why ſhould I come hither, if I were 
« afraid of death? but for vengeance againſt thoſe 


agrees. Auffdius, however, which is very near the Bodleian 
reading, has a Latin ſound, and probably was what Plutarch 
meant to write. 

* The fire-place, having the domeſtic gods in it, as 
| eſteemed ſacred; and therefore all ſuppliants reſorted to it, * 

to an aſylum, | 


cc who 
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te who have expelled me, which, methinks, I begin 
« to take by putting myſelf into thy hands. If, 
« therefore, thou art diſpoſed to attack the enemy, 
© come on, brave Tullus, avail thyſelf of my miſ- 
« fortunes ; let my perſonal diſtreſs be the common 
« happineſs of the Volſcians. You may be aſſured, 
« | ſhall fight much better for you, than I have 
« fought againſt you, becauſe they who know per- 
« fectly the ſtate of the enemy's affairs, are much 
« more capable of annoying them, than ſuch as do 
© not know them. But if thou haſt given up all 
« thoughts of war, I neither deſire to live, nor is 
ce jt fit for thee to preſerve a perſon who of old has 
« been thine enemy, and now 1s not able to do thee 
« any ſort of ſervice.” | 

Tullus, delighted with this addreſs, gave him his 
hand, and ſaid, Riſe, Marcus, and take courage. 
« The preſent you thus make of yourſelf is ineſti- 
« mable, and you may aſſure yourſelf that the V ol- 
« ſcians will not be ungrateful.” Then he enter- 
tained him at his table with great kindneſs ; and the 
next and the following days they conſulted together 
about the war. | 

Rome was then in great confuſion by reaſon of 
the animoſity of the nobility againſt the commons, 
which was conſiderably heightened by the late con- 
demnation of Marcius. Many prodigies were alſo 
announced by private perſons, as well as by the 
prieſts and diviners. One of which was as follows: 
* Titus Latinus, a man of no high rank, but of 
great modeſty and candour, not addicted to ſuper- 

ſtition, much leſs to vain pretences to what is ex- 
traordinary, had this dream : Jupiter, he thought, 
appeared to him, and ordered him to tell the ſenate, 
That they had provided him a very bad and ill-favoured 
leader of the dance in the ſacred proceſſion, When he 
had ſeen this viſion, he ſaid, he paid but little regard 
to it at firſt, It was preſented a ſecond and a third 


* Livy calls him Titus Atinius, 
N 4 | time, 
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time, and he neglected it: whereupon he had the 
unhappineſs to ſee his ſon ſicken and die, and he 
himſelf was ſuddenly ſtruck in ſuch a manner, as to 
loſe the uſe of his limbs. Theſe particulars he re. 
latcd in the ſenate-houſe, being carried on his couch 
for that purpoſe. - And he had no ſooner made an 
end, than he perceived (as they tell us) his ſtrength 
return, and roſe up and walked home without 
help. 

The ſenate were much ſurpriſed, and made a 
ſtrict enquiry into the affair; the reſult of which 
was, that a certain houſeholder had delivered up one 
of his ſlaves, who had been guilty of ſome offence, 
to his other ſervants, with an order to whip him 
through the market place, and then to put him to 
death. While they were executing this order, and 
ſcourging the wretch, who writhed himſelf, through 
the violence of pain, into various poſtures “, the pro- 
ceſſion happened to come up. Many of the people 
that compoſed it, were fired with indignation, for 
the fight was exccflively difagreeable and ſhocking 
to humanity ; yet no body gave him the leaſt aſſiſt- 
ance; only curſes and execrations were vented again! 
the man who puniſhed with ſo much cruelty. For 
in thoſe times they treated their ſlaves with great 
moderation, and this was natural, becauſe they 
worked and even eat with them, It was even 
deemed a great puniſhment for a ſlave who had 
committed a fault to take up that piece of wood, 
with which they ſupported the thill of a waggon, 
and carry it round the neighbourhood. For he 
that was thus expoſed to the deriſion of the family, 
and other inhabitants of the place, entirely loſt his 


According to Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, the maſter had 
given orders that the ſlave ſhould be puniſhed at the head of the 
proceſſion, to make the ignominy the more rotorious ; which 


was a ſtill greater affront to the deity, in whoſe honour the pro- 
ceſſion was led up. 


credit, 
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credit, and was ſtiled Furciſer; the Romans callin 
that piece of timber Furca, which the Greeks call 
_ Hypoftates, that is a ſupporter. | 

When Latinus had given the ſenate an account 
of his dream, and they doubted who this ill-favoured 
and bad leader of the dance might be, the exceſſive ſe- 
yerity of the puniſhment put ſome of them in mind 
of the flave who was whipped through the market- 
place, and afterwards put to death. All the prieſts 
agreeing that he muſt be the perſon meant, his 
maſter had a heavy fine laid upon him, and the 


procefſion and games were exhibited a-new in ho- 


nour of Jupiter. Hence it appears, that Numa's 


religious inſtitutions in general are very wiſe, and 
that this in particular is highly conducive to the 
purpoſes of piety, namely, that when the magiſtrates 
or prieſts are employed in any ſacred ceremony, a 
herald goes before, and proclaims aloud, Hoc, age, 
i, e. be attentive to this; hereby commanding every 
body to regard the ſolemn acts of religion, and not 
to ſuffer any buſineſs or avocation to intervene and 
diſturb them; as well knowing, that men's atten- 
tion, eſpecially in what concerns the worſhip of the 
gods, is ſeldom fixed, but by a fort of violence and 
conſtraint. 

But it is not only in fo important a caſe, that the 
Romans begin a-new their facrifices, their proceſ- 
lions, and games: They do it for very ſmall matters. 
If one of the horſes that draw the chariots called 
Teaſe, in which are placed the images of the gods, 
happened to ſtumble, or if the charioteer took the 
rems in his left hand, the whole proceſſion was to 
be repeated. And in later ages they have ſet about 
one ſacrifice thirty ſeveral times, on account of 
ome defect or inauſpicious appearance in it. Such 
| reverence have the Romans paid to the Supreme 
Being. | 

Mean time, Marcius and Tullus held ſecret con- 
erences with the principal Volſcians, in which they 
| exhorted 
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exhorted them to begin the war, while Rome wag 
torn in pieces with factious diſputes ; but a ſenſe of 
honour reſtrained ſome of them from breaking the 
truce which was concluded for two years. The 
Romans, however, furniſhed them with a pretence 
for it, having, through ſome ſuſpicion, or falſe ſug. 
geſtion, cauſed proclamation to be made at one of 
the public ſhews or games, that all the Volſcians 
ſhould quit the town before ſun-ſet. Some ſay, it 
was a ſtratagem contrived by Marcius, who ſuborned 
a perſon to go to the Conſuls, and accuſe the Vol- 
ſcians of a deſign to attack the Romans during the 
games, and to ſet fire to the city. This proclama- 
tion exaſperated the whole Volſcian nation againſt 
the Romans; and * Tullus greatly aggravating the 
affront, at laſt perſuaded them to ſend to Rome, to 
demand that the lands and cities, which had been 
taken from them in the war, ſhould be reſtored. 
The ſenate having heard what the ambaſſadors had 
to ſay, anſwered with indignation, © that the Vol- 
« ſcians might be the firſt to take up arms, but 
* the Romans would be the laſt to lay them down.” 
Hereupon Tullus ſummoned a general aſſembly of 
his countrymen, whom he adviſed to ſend for Mar- 
cius, and forgetting all paſt injuries, to reſt ſatis- 
fied, that the ſervice he would do them, now their 
ally, would greatly exceed all the damage they had 
received from him, while their enemy. 

Marcus, accordingly, was called in, and made an 
oration to the people; who found that he knew 
how to ſpeak as well as fight, and that he excelled 
in capacity as well as courage, and therefore they 
joined him in commiſſion with Tullus. As he was 


* « We alone,” ſaid he, of all the different nations now 
% in Rome, are not thought worthy to ſee the games. We 
« alone, like the profaneſt wretches and outlaws, are driven 
from a public feſtival. Go and tell in all your cities and 


«villages, the diſtinguiſhing mark the Romans have put upon 
* 


afraid 
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afraid that the Volſcians would ſpend much time 
in preparations, and fo loſe a favourable opportunity 
for action, he left it to the magiſtrates and other 
principal perſons in Antium to provide troops and 
whatever elſe was neceſſary, while he, without mak- 
ing any ſet levies, took a number of volunteers, 
and with them overran the Roman territories before 
any body in Rome could expect it. There he made 
ſo much booty, that the Volſcians found it diffi- 
cult to carry it off and conſume it in the camp. 
But the great quantity of proviſions he colle&ed, 
and the damage he did the enemy by committing 
ſuch ſpoil, was the leaſt part of the ſervice in this 
expedition. The great point he had in view in the 
whole matter, was to increaſe the people's ſuſpicions 
of the nobility. For while he ravaged the whole 
country, he was very attentive to ſpare the lands of 
the Patricians, and to ſee that nothing ſhould be 
carried off from them. Hence, the ill opinion the 
two parties had of each other, and conſequently 
the troubles, grew greater than ever; the Patricians 
acculing the Plebeians of unjuſtly driving out one 
of the braveſt men in Rome, and the Plebeians 
reproaching them with bringing Marcius upon them, 
to indulge their revenge, and with fitting ſecure 
ſpectators of what others ſuffered by the war, while 
the war itſelf was a guard to their lands and ſub- 
ſiſtence. Marcius having thus effected his purpoſe, 
and inſpired the Volſcians with courage, not only 
to meet, but even to deſpiſe the enemy, drew off 
his party without being moleſted. 

The Volſcian forces aſſembled with great expe- 
dition and alacrity : and they appeared ſo conſider- 
able, that it was thought proper to leave part to 
garriſon their towns, while the reſt marched againſt 


the Romans. Coriolanus leaving it in the option 


of Tullus, which corps he would command, Tul- 
lus obſerved, that as his colleague was not at all 
inferior 
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inferior to himſelf in valour, and had hitherto fought 
with better ſucceſs, he thought it moſt adviſeable 
for bim to lead the army into the field, while him- 
ſelf ſtaid behind to provide for the defence of the 
towns, and to ſupply the troops that made the cam- 
paign with every thing neceſſary “. 

Marcius, ſtrengthened ſtill more by this diviſion 
of the command, marched firſt againſt + Circeij, 
a Romen colony ; and as it furrendered without re. 
ſiſtance, he would not ſuffered it to be plundered. 
After this, he laid waſte the territories of the Latin, 
expecting that the Romans would hazard a battle 
for the Latins, who were their alles, and had by 
ſrequent meſſengers called upon them for aſſiſtance, 
But the commons of Rome ſhewed no alacrity in the 
affair, and the Conſuls, whoſe office was almoſt 
expired, were not willing to run ſuch a riſque, and 
therefore rejected the requeſt of the Latins: Mar- 
cius then turned his arms againſt Tolerium, Labici, 
Pedum, and Bola, cities of Latium; which he took 
by aſſault, and becauſe they made reſiſtance, ſold the 
inhabitants as flaves, and plundered their houſes. 
At the ſame time he took particular care of ſuch as 
voluntarily came over to him, and that they might 
not ſuſtain any damage againſt his will, he always 
encamped at the greateſt diſtance he could, and 
would not even touch upon their lands, if he could 
avoid it. 


* It would have 5 very imprudent in Tullus to have leit 
Coriolarus, Who bad been an enemy, and now might poflibiy 
he only a pretended friend, at the head of an army in the 
bowe!s of his country, while he was marching at the head of 
another againſt Rome. 

+ For the right terminations of this, and other towns ſoon 
after mentioned, ſee Livy, book ii. c. 39. Plutarch calls this 
town Circeum. His error is much greater, when a little be- 
tow he writes Clæliæ, inftead of Cluilic. Sometimes, too, the 
former tranilator makes a miſtake, where Plutarch had made 
none. ; 


Afterwards 
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Aſterwards he took Bolle, which is but little more 
than twelve miles from Rome, where he put to the 
{word almoſt all that were of age to bear arms, and 
got much plunder. The reſt of the Volfcians, who 
were left as a ſafe- guard to the towns, had not patience 
to remain at home any longer, but ran with their 
weapons in their hands to Marcius, declaring that 
they knew no other leader or general but him. His 
name, and his valour were renowned through Italy. 
All were aſtoniſhed, that one man's changing ſides 
could make fo prodigious an alteration in affairs. 
Nevertheleſs, there was nothing but diforder at 
Rome. The Romans refuſed to fight, and paſſed 
their time in cabals, ſæditious ſpeeches, and mutual 
complaints; until news was brought that Coriolanus 
had laid fiege to Lavinium, where the holy ſymbols 
of the gods of their fathers were placed, and from 
whence they derived their original, that being the 
firſt city which Encas built. A wonderful and 
univerſal change of opinion then appeared among 
the people, and a very ſtrange and abſurd one 
among the Patricians. The people were deſirous 
to annul the ſentence againſt Marcius, and to re- 
call him to Rome ; but the ſenate being aſſembled 
to deliberate on that point, finally rejected the 
propoſition ; either out of a perverſe humour of 
oppoſing whatever meaſure the people eſpouſed, 
or perhaps unwilling that Coriolanus ſhould owe 
his return to the favour of the people; or elſe 
having conceived ſome reſentment againſt him for 
harraſſing and diſtrefling all the Romans, when he 
had been injured only by a part, and for ſhewing 
himſelf an enemy to his country, in which he knew 
the moſt reſpectable body had both ſympathized 
with him, and ſhared in his ul-treatment *: this 


reſolution 


* Perhaps, the ſenate now refuſed to comply with the de- 
mands of the people, either to clear themſelves from the 
luſpicion of maintaining a correſpondence with Coriolanus, 


ar 
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reſolution being announced to the commons, it was 
not in their power to proceed to vote or to paſs a 
bill; for a previous decree of the ſenate was ne- 
ceſſary. | 

At this news Coriolanus was ſtill more exaſpe- 
rated, ſo that * quitting the ſiege of Lavinium, he 
marched in great fury towards Rome, and encamped 
only five miles from it, at the Faſſæ Cluiliz. The 
ſight of him cauſed great terror and confuſion, but 
for the preſent it appeaſed the ſedition: for neither 
magiſtrate nor ſenator durſt any longer oppoſe the 
people's deſire to recall him. When they ſaw the 
women running up and down the ſtreets, and the 
ſupplications and tears of the aged men at the al- 
tars of the gods, when all courage and ſpirit were 
gone, and falutary counſels were no more; then 
they acknowledged, that the people were right in 
endeavouring to be . to Coriolanus, and 
that the ſenate were under a great miſtake, in be- 
ginning to indulge the paſſions of anger and re- 
venge, at a time when they ſhould have renounced 
them. All, therefore, agreed to ſend ambaſſadors 
to Coriolanus to offer him liberty to return, and to 
intreat him to put an end to the war. Thoſe that 
went on the part of the ſenate, being all either re- 
lations or friends of Coriolanus, expected at the 
firſt interview much kindneſs from a man who was 
thus connected with them. But it happened quite 
otherwiſe ; for being conducted through the Vol- 
ſcian ranks, they found him ſeated, in council, with 
a number of great officers, and with an inſufferable 
appearance of pomp and ſeverity. He bade them 
then declare their buſineſs, which they did in a very 
modeſt and humble manner, as became the ſtate of 
their affairs. | 


or poſſibly out of that magnanimity which made the Romans 
averſe to peace, when they were attended with bad ſucceſs in 

war. 
* He left a body of troops to continue the blockade. 
When 
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When they had made an end of ſpeaking, he 
anſwered them with much bitterneſs and high re- 
ſentment of the injuries done him ; and, as general 
of the Volſcians, he inſiſted, © That the Romans 
« ſhould reſtore all the cities and lands which they 
« had taken in the former wars; and that they 
« ſhould grant by decree the freedom of the city 
« to the Volſcians, as they had done to the Latins: 
« for that no laſting peace could be made between 
« the two nations, but upon theſe juſt and equal 
« conditions.” He gave them thirty days to con- 
ſider of them; and having diſmiſſed the ambaſ- 
ſadors, he immediately retired from the Rom 
territories. | 
Several among the Volſcians, who for a long 
time had envied his reputation, and been uneaſy at 
the intereſt he had with the pegple, availed them- 
ſelves of this circumſtance, to calumniate and re- 
proach him. Tullus himſelf was of the number. 
Not that he had received any particular injury from 
Coriolanus; but he was led away by a paſſion too 
natural to man. It gave him pain to find his own 
glory obſcured, and himſelf entirely neglected by 
the Volſcians, who looked upon Coriolanus as their 
ſupreme head, and thought that others might well 
be ſatisfied with that portion of power and authority 
which he thought proper to allow them. Hence 
ſecret hints were firſt given, and in their private 
cabals his enemies expreſſed their diſſatisfaction, 
giving the name of treaſon to his retreat. For 
though he had not betrayed their cities and armies, 
yet they ſaid he had traitorouſly given up time, by 
which theſe and all other things are both won and 
loſt. He had allowed them a reſpite of no leſs 
than thirty days *, knowing their affairs to be ſo 
embarraſſed, 


* So Dacier paraphraſes # An, 53 tv harren ue Nah- 
baun fallaSedac, and his paraphraſe ſeems neareſt the ſound of 
the Greek, But the text is manifeſtly corrupted, and it 1s 

not 
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embarraſſed, that they wanted fuch a ſpace to re- 
eſtabliſh them. | 
Coriolanus, however, did not ſpend thoſe thirty 
days idly. He harraſſed * the enemy's allies, laid 
waſte their lands, and took ſeven great and popu- 
lous cities in that interval. The Romans did not 
venture to ſend them any ſuccours. They were as 
ſpiritleſs, and as little diſpoſed to the war, as if 
their bodies had been relaxed and benumbed with 
the palſy. 
When the term was expired, and Coriolanus re- 
2 turned with all his forces, they ſent a ſecond em- 
baſſy, © to intreat him to lay aſide his reſentment, 
ce to draw off the Volſcians from their territories, 
& and then to proceed as ſhould ſeem moſt con- 
| te ducive to the advantage of both nations. For 
X © that the Romans would not give up any thing 
ce through fear; but if he thought it reaſonable 
« that the Volſcians ſhould be indulged in ſome 
. particular points, they would be duly confidered 
ce if they laid down their arms.” Coriolanus re- 
plied, © That as general of the Volſcians, he would 
ce give them no anſwer, but as one who was yet a 
« citizen of Rome, he would adviſe and exhort 
« them to entertain humble thoughts, and to come 
& within three days with a ratification of the uſt 
cc conditions he had propoſed. At the ſame time 
ce he aſſured them, that if their reſolutions ſhould 
te be of a different nature, it ſhould not be ſafe for 


not eaſy to reſtore the true reading. Perhaps the Latin tranſ- 
lation, as publiſhed by Bryan, has the ſenſe intended by Piu- 
tarch. It is to this effect, when greater changes, then were 
neceſſary in this caſe, igt happen in a leſs ſpace of time. But 
do juſtify that tranſlation, the Greek ſhould run as follows: 
- uetorceg iy M xeorw dae, (ſcilicet woMewog) NAS rtv fila 
Ng. | : 
* By this he prevented the allies of the Romans from aſſiſi- 
ing them, and guarded againſt the charge of treachery, which 
ſome of the Volſcians were ready to bring againſt him. 


cc them 
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them to come any more into his camp with empty 
« words.” | 
The ſenate having received the report of the am- 
baſſadors, conſidered the commonwealth as ready to 
fink in the waves of a dreadful tempeſt, and there- 
fore caſt the laſt, the /acred Anchor, as it it called. 
They ordered all the prieſts of the gods, the mini- 
ſters and guardians of the myſteries, and all who, by 
the ancient uſage of their country, practiſed divina- 
tion by the flight of birds, to go to Coriolanus, in 
their robes, with the enſigns which they bear in the 
duties of their office, and exert their utmoſt endea- 
vours to perſuade him to deſiſt from the war, and 
then to treat with his countrymen of articles of 
ace for the Volſcians. When they came, he did 
indeed vouchſafe to admit them into the camp, but 
ſhewed them no other favour, nor gave them a 
milder anſwer than the others had received; © he 
e bade them,” in ſhort, “ either accept the former 
c propoſals, or prepare for war.“ | 
When the prieſts returned, the Romans reſolved 
to keep cloſe within the city, and to defend the 
walls, intending only to repulſe the enemy, ſhould 
he attack them, and placing their chief hopes on 
the accidents. of time and fortune, for they knew 
of no reſource within themſelves: the city was full 
of trouble and confuſion, terror, and unhappy pre- 
ſages. At laſt ſomething happened ſimilar to what 
is often mentioned by Homer, but which men, in 
general, are little inclined to believe. For, when 
. occaſion of any great and uncommon event, he 
Ys. 


N Pe inſpired that counſel ; 

And again, 
But ſome immortal power who rules the mina, 
Chang'd their refolves; 
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And elſewhere, 
The thought ſpontaneous riſing, 
Or by ſome god inſpir'd —— 


They deſpiſe the poet, as if, for the fake of abſurd 
notions, and incredible fables, he endeavoured tg 
take away our liberty of will. A thing which Ho- 
mer never dreamt of : for whatever happens in the 
ordinary courſe of things, and is the effect of rea- 
ſon and conſideration, he often aſcribes to our own 
powers; as 


My own great mind 
T then conſulted ; 

And in another place, 
Achilles bod with grief; and various thoughts 
Perplex'd his mighty mind ; 

Once more, 


But ſhe in vain 
Tempted Bellerophon. The noble youth 
With wiſdom's ſhield was arm'd. 


And in extraordinary and wonderful actions, which 
require ſome ſupernatural impulſe and enthuſiaſtic 
movement, he never introduces the Deity as de- 
priving man of freedom of will, but as moving 
the will. He does not repreſent the heavenly 
power as producing the reſolution, but ideas which 
lead to the reſolution. The act, therefore, is by 
no means involuntary, ſince occafion only is given 
to free operations, and confidence and good hope 
are ſuperadded. For either the ſupreme Being muſt 
be excluded from all caſuality and influence upon 
our actions, or it muſt be confeſſed that this is the 
only way in which he aſſiſts men and co-operates 
with them; ſince it is not to be ſuppoſed that he 
faſhions our corporeal organs, or directs the mo- 
tions of our hands and feet to the purpoſes he deſigns, 
but that by certain motives and ideas which he 

ſuggeſts 
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ſuggeſts; he either excites the ative powers of the 
will, or elſe reſtrains them f. 

The Roman women were then diſperſed in the 
ſeveral temples, but the greateſt part and the moſt 
illuſtrious of the matrons made their ſupplications 
at the altar of Jupiter Capitolinus. Among the 
laſt was Valeria, the Siſter of the great Publicola, 
a perſon who had done the Romans the moſt con- 
ſiderable ſervices both in peace and war. Publicola 
died ſometime before, as we have related in his 
life; but Valeria ſtill lived in the greateſt eſteem ; 
for her life did honour to her high birth. This 
woman diſcerning, by ſome divine impulſe, what 
would be the beſt expedient, roſe and called upon 


the other matrons to attend her to the houſe of 


| Volumnia the mother of Coriolanus. When ſhe en- 
tered, and found her ſitting with her daughter-in-law, 
and with the children of Coriolanus in her lap, ſhe 


approached her with her female competjons, and 


ſpoke to this effect: © We addreſs ourſelves to you, 
« Volumnia and Vergilia, as women to women, with- 
« out any decree of the ſenate or order of the con- 
e ſuls. But our god, we believe, lending a merciful 
« ear to our prayers, put it in our minds to apply 


eto you, and to intreat you to do a thing that will 


e not only be ſalutary to us and the other citizens, 
* but more glorious for you, if you hearken to 
*us, than the reducing their fathers and huſbands 
from mortal enmity to peace and friendſhip, was 
* to the daughters of the Sabines. Come then, go 
*along with us to Coriolanus; join your inſtances 
*to ours; and give a true and honourable teſti- 


1 Plutarch repreſents the divine aſſiſtance as a moral influence, 


elt chriſtian divines deſcribe it in the ſame manner. 


| [| Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus an! Livy call his mother Ve- | 


turia, and bis wife Volumnia. 


=. * 
* 
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ailing (if it does prevail) by rational motives. And the 
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* mony to your country, that though ſhe has re. 
© ceived the greateſt of injuries from him, yet ſhe 
c has neither done nor reſolved upon any thing 
ce againſt you in her anger, but reſtores you ſafe into 
cc his hands, though, perhaps, ſhe may not obtain 
ce any better terms for herſelf on that account.“ 
When Valeria had thus ſpoken, the reſt of the 
Women joined her requeſt. Volumnia gave them 
this anſwer. *© Beſide. the ſhare which we have in 
ce the general calamity, we are, my friends, in par- 
| ticular, very unhappy ; ſince Marcus 1s loſt to us, 
ce his glory obſcured, and his virtue gone; ſince we 
ce behold him alſo ſurrounded by the arms of the 
« enemies of his country, not as their priſoner, 
« but their commander. But it is ſtill a greater 
ce misfortune to us if our country is become ſo 
cr weak, as to have need to repoſe her hopes upon 
«| us. For I know not whether he will have any 
<« regard for us, ſince he has had none for his coun» 
« try, which he uſed to prefer to his mother, to 
er his wife and children. Take us, however, and 
t make what uſe of us you pleaſe. Lead us to 
« him. If we can do nothing elſe, we can expire 
© at his feet in ſupplicating for Rome.“ 
I She then took the children and Vergilia with 
er, and went with the other matrons to the Volſcian 
camp. The ſight of them produced, even in the 
enemy, compaſſion and a reverential ſilence. Corio- 
lanus, who then happened to be ſeated upon the tri- 
bunal with his principal officers, ſeeing the women 
approach, was greatly agitated and ſurpriſed. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he endeavoured to retain his wonted 


I Valeria firſt gave advice of this deſign to the Conſuls, 
who propoſed it in the ſenate, where, after long debates, it was 
approved of by the fathers. Then Veturia, and the moſt il · 
luſtrious of the Roman matrons, in chariots which the Conſuls 
had ordered to be gotten ready for them, took their way to the 
enamy's camp, EG Eh. oy 


ſternneſe 
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fternneſs and inexorable temper, though he perceiv - 


ed that his wife was at the head of them. But un- 
able to reſiſt the motions of affection, he could not 
ſuffer them to addreſs him as he fat. He de- 
ſcended from the tribunal, and ran to meet them. 
Firſt he embraced his mother for a conſiderable 
time, and afterwards his wife and children, neither 


refraining from tears nor any other inſtance of natu- 


ral tenderneſs. 
When he had ſufficiently indulged his paſſion, 
and ts that his mother wanted to ſpeak, he 
calle 
nia expreſſed herſelf to this purpoſe. ©« You ſee, my 
« ſon, by our attire and miſerable looks, and there- 
« fore I may ſpare myſelf the trouble of declaring, 
eto what condition your baniſhment has reduced 
« us. Think with yourſelf whether we are not 
« the moſt unhappy of women, when fortune has 
changed the ſpectacle that ſhould have been the 
* moſt pleaſing in the world, into the moſt dread- 
« ful, when Volumnia. beholds her ſon, and Ver- 
« gilia her huſband, encamped in a hoſtile manner 
e before the walls of his native city. And what 
* to others 1s the greateſt conſolation under mil- 
“ fortune and adverſity, I mean prayer to the gods, 
*to us 1s rendered impracticable; for we cannot 
*at the ſame time beg victory to our country and 
your preſervation, but what our worſt enemies 
* would imprecate on us as a curſe, muſt of neceſ- 
* ſity be interwoven with our prayers. Your wife 
* and children muſt either ſee their country periſh, 
or you. As to my own part I will not live to 
* ſee this war decided by fortune. If I cannot 
* perſuade you to prefer friendſhip and union to 
* enmity and its ruinous conſequences, and ſo to 
« become a benefactor to both ſides, rather than 
* the deſtruction of one, you muſt take this along 
*with you, and prepare to expect it, that you 
* ſhall not advance againſt your country without 
O 3 « trampling 


the Volſcian counſellors to him, and Volum- 
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* trampling upon the dead body of her that bore 
© you. For 1t does not become me to wait for 
* that day, when my ſon ſhall be either led captive 
e by his fellow citizens, or triumph over Rome. 
* Tf, indeed, I deſired you to fave your coun 
te by ruining the Voſcians, I confeſs the caſe would 
© be hard, and the choice difficult: for it would 
te neither be honourable to deſtroy your country- 
ee men, nor juſt to betray thoſe who have placed 
ce their confidence in you. But what do we deſire 
« of you, more than deliverance from our own 
te calamities? A deliverance which will be equally 3 
te ſalutary to both parties, but moſt to the honour 
* of the Volſcians, ſince it will appear that their 
te ſuperiority impowered them to grant us the great- 
te eſt of bleſſings, peace and friendſhip, while they 
te themſelves receive the ſame. If theſe take place, 
« you will be acknowledged to be the principal 
te cauſe of them; if they do not, you alone muſt 
* expect to bear the blame from both nations. And 
ce though the chance of war is uncertain, yet it 
« will be the certain event of this, that if you 
conquer, you will be a deſtroying dzmon to your 
* country; if you are beaten, it will be clear that 
„ by indulging your reſentment, you have plung- 
«ed your friends and benefactors in the greateſt 
ce of misfortunes.” _ 
Coriolanus liſtened to his mother while ſhe went 
on with her ſpeech, without ſaying the leaſt word 
to her; and Volumnia ſeeing him ſtand a long time 
mute after ſhe had left ſpeaking, proceeded again 
in this manner, Why are you ſilent, my fon ? Is it 
e an honour to yield every thing to anger and 
ce reſentment, and would it be a diſgrace to yield 
« to your mother in ſo important a petition ? Or 
does it become a great man to remember the 


She begged a truce for a year, that in that time meaſures 
might be taken for ſettling a ſolid and laſting peace. 


ce injuries 


* 
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e injuries done him, and would it not equally 
« become a great and good man with the higheſt 
© regard and reverence to keep in mind the benefits 
c he has received from his parents? Surely you, 
« of all men, ſhould take care to be grateful, who 
© have ſuffered ſo extremely by ingratitude. And 
« yet, though you have already ſeverely puniſhed 
« your country, you have not made your mother 
te the leaſt return for her kindneſs. The moſt 
« ſacred ties both of nature and religion, with- 
out any other conſtraint, require that you ſhould 
« indulge me in this juſt and reaſonable requeſt; 
« but if words cannot prevail, this only reſource is 
« left.” When ſhe had ſaid this, the threw herſelf 
at his feet, together with his wife and children: 
upon which Coriolanus crying out, © O mother! 
« what is it you have done?“ raiſed her from the 
ground, and tenderly prefling her hand, continued, 
« you have gained a victory fortunate for your 
country, but * ruinous to me. I go, Ms ac 
by you alone.” Then after a ſhort conference 
with his mother and wife in private, he ſent them 
back to Rome, agreeably to their deſire. Next 
morning he drew off the Volſcians, who had not all 
the ſame ſentiments of what had paſſed. Some 
blamed him; others, whoſe inclinations were for 
peace, found no fault: others again, though they 
diſlixed what was done, did not look upon Corio- 
lanus as a bad man, but thought he was excuſeable 
in yielding to ſuch powerful ſolicitations. How- 
ever, none preſumed to contradict his orders, tho” 
they followed him rather out of veneration for his 
virtue, than regard to his authority. | 
The ſenſe of the dreadful and dangerous circum- 
ſtances which the Roman people had been in by 
reaſon of the war, never appeared ſo ſtrong, as 
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He well foreſaw, that the Volſcians would never forgive him 
the favour he did their enemies. a n 
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when they were delivered from it. For no ſooner 
did they perceive from the walls, that the Volſcians 
were drawing off, than all the temples were opened 
and filled with perſons crowned with garlands, and 
offering ſacrifice, as for ſome great victory. But 
in nothing was the public joy more evident, than 
in the affectionate regard and honour which both 
the ſenate and people paid the women whom they 
both conſidered and declared, the means of their 
ſervation. Nevertheleſs, when the ſenate + de- 
creed, that whatever they thought would contri- 
bute moſt to their glory and ſatisfaction, the conſuls 
ſhould take care to fee it done, they only deſired 
that a temple might be built to the Fox ruxE or 
Women, the expence of which they offered to de- 
fray themſelves, requiring the commouwealth to 
be at no other charge than that of ſacrifices, and 
ſuch a ſolemn ſervice as was ſuitable to the majeſty 
of the gods. The ſenate, though they commended 
their generoſity, ordered the temple and ſhrine to 
be I erected at the public charge; but the women 
contributed their money notwithſtanding, and with 
1t provided another image of the goddeſs, which 
the Romans report, when it was ſet up in the 
temple, to have uttered theſe words, O women, 
MOST ACCEPTABLE TO THE GODS 1s THIS YOUR 
PIOUS GIFT. | 
They fabulouſly report that this voice was re- 
peated twice, thus offering to our faith things that 
appear impoſſible. Indeed, we will not deny that 


+ It was decreed that an encomium of thoſe matrons ſhoul 
be engraven on a public monument. | 


- *} It was erected in the Latin way, about four miles from 
Rome, on the place where Veturia had overcome the obſtinacy 
of her ſon. Valeria, who had propoſed ſo ſucceſsful a depu- 

tation was the firſt prieſteſs of this temple, which was much 
. frequented by the Roman women. | 


Dion, HaLrcas, P- 479. 480. Liv. lüb. ii. C. 40 · 


images 
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images may have ſweated, may have been covered 


with tears, and emitted drops like blood. For 
wood and ſtone often contract a ſcurf and moul- 
dineſs, that produce moiſture ; and they not only 
exhibit many different colours themſelves, but re- 
ceive variety of tinctures from the ambient air: 
at the fame time there is no reaſon why the Deity 
may not make uſe of theſe ſigns to announce thin 

to come. It is alſo very poſſible that a found like 
that of a ſigh or groan may proceed from a ſtatue, 
by the rupture or violent ſeparation of ſome of the 
interior parts : but that an articulate voice and ex- 
preſſion ſo clear, ſo full, and perfect ſhould fall 
from a thing inanimate, is out of all the bounds 
of poſſibility. For neither the ſoul of man, nor 
even God himſelf, can utter vocal ſounds, and pro- 
nounce words, without an organized body and parts 
fitted for utterance. Wherever, then hiitory aſſerts 
ſuch things and bears us down with the teſtimony 
of many credible witneſſes, we muſt conclude, that 
ſome impreſſion not unlike that of ſenſe, influenced 
the imagination, and produced the belief of a real 
ſenſation; as in ſleep we ſeem to hear what we hear 
not, and to ſee what we do not ſee. As for thoſe 
perſons, who are poſſeſſed with ſuch a ſtrong ſenſe 
of religion, that they cannot rejeC any thing of this 
kind, they found their faith on the wonderful and 
incomprehenſible power of God. For there is no 
manner of reſemblance between him and a human 
being, either in his nature, his wiſdom, his power, 
or his operations. If, therefore, he performs ſome- 
thing which we cannot effect, and executes what 
with us is impoſſible, there is nothing in this contra- 
dictory to reaſon ; ſince, though. he far excels us in 
every thing, yet the diſſimilitude and diſtance be- 
tween him and us, appears moſt of all in the works 
which he hath wrought. But much knowledge of 
things divine, as Heraclitus affirms, eſcapes us through 
wart of faith. 
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When Coriolanus returned after this expedition 
to Antium, Tullus who both hated and feared him, 
reſolved to aſſaſſinate him immediately; being per- 
ſuaded that if he miſſed this, he ſhould not have 
ſuch another opportunity. Firſt, therefore, he col- 
lected and prepared a number of accomplices, and 
then called upon Coriolanus to diveſt himſelf of his 
authority, and give an account of his conduct to the 
Volſcians. Dreading the_conſequence of being re- 
duced to a private ſtation, while Tullus, who had 
ſo great an intereſt with his countrymen, was in 
power, he made anſwer, that if the Volſcians re- 
quired it, he would give up his commiſſion, and not 
otherwiſe, ſince he had taken it at their common 
requeſt ; but that he was ready to give an account 
of his behaviour even then, if the citizens of Antium 
would have it fo. Hereupon, they met in full aſ- 
ſembly, and ſome of the orators that were prepared 
for it, endezvoured to exaſperate the populace againſt 
him. But when Coriolanus ſtood up, the violence 
of the tumult abated, and he had liberty to ſpeak ; 
the beſt part of the people of Antium, and thoſe that 
were molt inclined to peace, appearing ready to hear 
him with candour, and to paſs ſentence with equity. 
Tullus was then afraid that he would make but too 
good a defence : for he was an eloquent man, and 
the former advantages which he had procured the 
nation, outweighed his preſent offence. Nay, the 
very impeachment was a clear proof of the greatneſs 
of the benefits he had conferred upon them. For 
they would never have thought themſelves injured, 
in not conquering Rome, if they had not been near 
taking it through his means. The conſpirators, 
x 5-4 Ih N. bes. it prudent not to wait any longer, 
or to try the multitude ; and the boldeſt of their 
faction, crying out, that a traitor ought not to be 
heard, or Liffered by the Volſcians to act the tyrant, 
and refuſe to lay down his authority, ruſhed pay 
| EY | m 
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him in a body * and killed him on the — not one 
that was preſent liſting a hand to defend him. It 
was ſoon evident that this was not done with the 
general approbation ; for they aſſembled from ſe- 
yeral cities, to give his body an F honourable burial, 
and adorned his monument with arms and ſpoils, as 
became a diſtinguiſhed warrior and general. 

When the Romans were informed of his death, 
they ſhewed no ſign either of favour or reſentment. 
Only they permitted the women at their requeſt, to 
go into mi zꝛcning for ten months, as they uſed to 
do for a father, a ſon, or 2 brother; this being the 
longeſt term for mourning, lowed by Numa Pom- 
pilius, as we have mentioç is life. 

The Volſcian affairs ſoon W A the abilities of 
Marcius. For, firſt of all, in a dupute which they 
had with the qui, their friends and allies, which 
of the two nations ſhould give a genera! to their 
armies, they proceeded to blows, and a number 


„Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus ſays, they ſtoned him to death. 

+ They dreſſed him in his general's robes, and laid his corpſe 
on a magnificent bier, which was carried by ſuch young office's 
as were moſt diſtinguiſhed for their martial exploits. Before 
him were borne the ſpoils he had taken from the enemy, the 
crowns he had gained, and plans of the cities he had taken. 
In this order his body was laid on the pile, while ſeveral vic- 
tims were ſlain in honour to his memory. When the pile was 
conſumed, they gathered up his aſhes, which they interred on 
the ſpot, and erected a magnificent monument there. Corio- 
lanus was ſlain in the ſecond year of the ſeventy-third Olym- 
piad, in the two hundred and fixty-fixth year of Rome, and 
eight years after his firſt campaign. According to this account 
he died in the flower of his age; but Livy informs us, from 
Fabius, a very ancient author, that he lived till he was very old: 
and that in the decline of life he was wont to ſay, that, „a ſtate 
* of exile was always uncomfortable, but more ſo to an old man 
than to another.” We cannot, however, think that Coriola- 
nus grew old among the Volſcians. Had he done ſo, his coun- 
els would have preſerved them from ruin; aud had he lived, 
till after Tullus was ſlain, he would have reſtored their affairs, 
and have got them admitted to the rights and privileges of Ro- 
man citizens, in the ſame manner as the Latins. 
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were killed and wounded; afterwards coming to 2 
battle with the Romans, in which they were de. 
feated, | and Tyllus, together with the flower of 
their army ſlain, they were forced to accept of 
very diſgraceful conditions of peace, by which 
they were reduced to the obedience of Rome, and 


obliged to accept of ſuch terms as the conquerors 
would allow them. 


{ft 205 ] 


ALCIBIADES and CORIOLANUS 


COMPARED. 


AVING now given a detail of all the actions 
of theſe two great men, that we thought 
worthy to be known and remembered, we may per- 
ceive at one glance, that as to their military exploits 
the balance 1s nearly even. For both gave extra- 
ordinary proofs of courage as ſoldiers, and of pru- 
| dence and capacity, as commanders in chief: though 
perhaps ſome may think Alcibiades the more com- 
plete general on account of his many ſucceſsful 
expeditions at ſea as well as land. But this is com- 
mon to both, that when they had the command, and 
fought in perſon, the affairs of their country infal- 
libly proſpered, and as infallibly declined when they 
went over to the enemy, | 
As to their behaviour in point of government, if 
the lcentiouſneſs of Alcibiades, and his compliances 
with the humour of the populace, were abhorred by 
the wife and ſober part of the Athenians; the proud 
and forbidding manner of Coriolanus, and his ex- 
ceſſive attachment to the Patricians, were equally 
deteſted by the Roman people. In this reſpect, 
therefore, neither of them is to be commended g 
though he that avails himſelf of popular arts, and 
ſhews too much indulgence, is leſs blameable than 
he, who, to avoid the imputation of obſequiouſ- 
neſs, treats the people with ſeverity. It 1s, in- 
deed, a diſgrace to attain to power by flattering 
them; but on the other hand to purſue it by acts 
of inſolence and oppreſſion, is not only ſhameful 
bu wut, 
That 
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That Conolanus had an openneſs and ſimplicity 
of manners, is a point beyond diſpute, whilſt Alci- 
biades was crafty and dark in the proceedings of his 
adminiſtration. The latter has been moſt blamed 
for the trick which he put upon the Lacedzmonian 
ambaſſadors, as Thucydides tells us, and by which 
he renewed the war, yet this ſtroke of policy, 
though it plunged Athens again in war, rendered 
the alliance with the Mantineans and -Arpives, 
which was brought about by Alcibiades, much 
ſtronger and more reſpectable. But was not Co- 
riolanus chargeable with a falſity too, when, as Dio- 
nyſius informs us, he ſtirred up the Romans again} 
the Volſcians, by loading the latter with an infa- 
mous calumny, when they went to ſee the public 
games? The cauſe, too, makes this action the more 
criminal: for 1t was not by ambition or a rival ſpirit 
in politics that he was influenced, as Alcibiades 
was; but he did it to gratify his anger, @ paſſim 
which, as Dion ſays, is ever ungrateful to its votaries. 
By this means he diſturbed all Italy, and in his 
quarrel with his country deſtroyed many cities 
which had never done him any injury. Alcibiades, 
indeed, was the author of many evils to the Athe- 
nians, but was eafily reconciled to them when he 
found that they repented. Nay, when he was driven 
a ſecond time into exile, he could not hear with pa- 
tience the blunders committed by the new generals, 
nor ſee with indifference the dangers to which they 
were expoſed ; but obſerved the fame conduct which 
Ariftides is fo highly extolled for with reſpect to 
Themiſtocles. He went in perſon to thoſe generals, 
who, he knew, were not his friends, and ſhewed them 
what ſteps it was proper for them to take, Whereas | 
Coriolanus directed his revenge againſt the whole 
commonwealth, though he had not been injured 
by the whole, but the beſt and moſt reſpectable 
part both ſuffered and ſympathized with him. And 

| afterwards, 
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afterwards, when the Romans endeavoured to make 
ſatisfaction for that ſingle grievance by many embaſ- 
fiez and much ſubmiſſion, he was not in the leaſt pa- 
cified or won; but ſhewed himſelf determined to 
proſecute a cruel war, not in order to procure his 
return to his native country, but to conquer and to 
ruin it, It may, indeed, be granted, that there was 
this difference 1n the caſe; Alcibiades returned to 
the Athenians when the Spartans, who both feared 
and hated him, intended to diſpatch him privately. 
But it was not ſo honourable in Coriolanus to deſert 
the Volſcians, who had treated him with the utmoſt 
kindneſs, appointed him general with full authority, 
and repoſed in him the higheſt confidence: very dif- 
ferent in this reſpect from Alcibiades, who was abu- 
ſed to their own purpoſes, rather than employed and 
truſted by the Lacedæmonians; and who, after hav- 
ing been toſſed about in their city and their camp, 


was at laſt obliged to put himſelf into the hands of 


Tiſſaphernes. But perhaps he made his court to 
the * Perſian, in order to prevent the utter ruin of 
his country, to which he was deſirous to return, 
Hiſtory informs us, that Alcibiades often took 
bribes, which he laviſhed again with equal diſcredit 


upon his vicious pleaſures ; while Coriolanus refuſed. 
to receive even what the generals he ſerved under 


would have given him with honour. Hence the 
behaviour of the latter was more deteſted by the 
people in diſputes about debts; ſince it was not 
with a view to advantage, but out of contempt and 
by way of inſult as they thought, that he bore fo 
hard upon them, | 
| | l 

* For he prevented Tiſſaphernes from aſſiſtng the Spartans 
with all his forces. Thus he ſerved the Athenians and the 
Perſians at the ſame time. For it was undoubtedly the intereſt 
of the Perſians to preſerve the two leading powers of Greece in 


acondition to annoy each other, and, in ihe mean time, to reap 
the advantage themſelves, | 1 
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Antipater, in one of his epiſtles, where he ſpeaks 
of the death of Ariſtotle the philoſopher, tells us, 
That great man, beſides his other extraordinary 
ic talents, had the art of inſinuating himſelf into 
« the affections of thoſe he converſed with.” For 
want of this talent the great actions and virtues of 
Coriolanus were odious even to thoſe who received 
the benefit of them, and who, notwithſtanding, could 
not endure hat auſterity which, as Plato ſays, is the 
companion of ſolitude. But as Alcibiades, on the 
other hand, knew how to treat thoſe with whom 
he converſed, with an engaging civility, it is no 
wonder if the glory of his exploits flouriſhed 1n the 
favour and honourable regard of mankind, ſince his 
very faults had ſometimes their grace and elegance, 
Hence it was, that though his conduct was often 
very prejudicial to Athens, yet he was frequently 
appointed commander in chief; while Coriolanus, 
after many great atchievments, with the beſt pre- 
tenſions, ſued for the conſulſhip, and Joſt ir. The 
former deſerved to be hated by his countrymen, 
and was not; the latter was not beloved, though at 
the ſame time he was admired. 

We ſhould, however, conlider, that Coriolanus 
performed no conſiderable ſervices, while he com- 
manded the armies of his country, though for the 
enemy againſt his country he did; but that Alci- 
biades, both as a ſoldier and a general, did great 
things for the Athenians, When amongſt his fel- 
low citizens, Alcibiades was ſuperior to all the 
attempts of his enemies, though their calumnies pre- 
vailed againſt him in his abſence ; whereas Corio- 
lanus was condemned by the Romans, though pre- 
ſent to defend himſelf; and at length killed by the 
Volſcians, againſt all rights indeed, whether human 
or divine: nevertheleſs, he afforded them a co- 
lour for what they did, by granting that peace @0 


the intreaties of the wornen, which he had refuſed 
0 
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to the application of the ambaſſadors; by that 
means leaving the enmity between the two nations, 
and the grounds of the war entire, and lofing a. 
very favourable opportunity for the Volſcians. For 
ſurely he would not have drawn off the forces with= 
out the conſent of thoſe who committed them to 
his conduct, if he had ſufficiently regarded his duty 
to them. | 

But if, without conſidering the Volſcians in the 
leaſt, he conſulted his reſentment only, in ſtirring 
up the war, and put a period to it again when that 
was ſatisfied, he ſhould not have ſpared his country 
on his mother's account, but have ſpared her with 
it; for both his mother and wife made a part of his 
native city which he was beſieging. But inhumanly 
to reject the application and intreaties of the am- 
baſſadors, and the petition of the prieſts, and then 
to conſent to a retreat in favour of his mother, was 
not doing honour to his mother, but bringing diſ- 
grace upon his country ; fince, as if it was not 
worthy to be ſaved for its own ſake, it appeared to 
be ſaved only in compaſſion to a woman. For the 
favour was invidious, and fo far from being engag- 
ing, that, in fact, it ſavoured of cruelty, and con- 
ſequently was unacceptable to both parties. He 
retired without being won by. the ſupplications of 
thoſe he was at war with, and without conſent of 
thoſe for whom he undertook it. The cauſe of all 
which was, the auſterity of his manners, his arro- 
gance and inflexibility of mind ; things hateful 
enough to the people at all times, but, when united 
with ambition, ſavage and intolerable. Perſons of 
his temper, as if they had no need of honours, ne- 
glect to ingratiate themſelves with the multitude, 
and yet are exceſſively chagrined when thoſe are de- 
ned them. It is true, neither Metellus, nor Ari- 
ſides, nor Epaminondas, were pliant to the people's 
humour, or could ſubmit to flatter them; but then 
Vol. II. P | they 
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they had a thorough contempt of every thing that 
the people could either give or take away ; and when 
they were baniſhed, or, on any other occaſion, miſ- 
carried in the ſuffrages, or, were condemned in large 
fines, they nouriſhed no anger againſt their ungrate. 
ful countrymen, but were ſatisfied with their repent. 
ance, and reconciled to them at their requeſt, And, 
ſurely, he who is ſparing in his aſſiduities to the 
people, can but with an ill grace think of revenging 
any ſlight he may ſuffer : for extreme reſentment in 
caſe of diſappointment in a purſuit of honour, muſt 
be the effect of an extreme deſire of it. 

Alcibiades, for his part, readily acknowledged, 
that he was charmed with honours, and that he was 
very uneaſy at being neglected ; and therefore he 
endeavoured to recommend himſelf to thoſe he had 
to do with, by every engaging art. But the pride 
of Coriolanus would not premit him to make his 
court to thoſe who were capable of conferring ho- 
nours upon him, and at the ſame time his ambiton 
filled him with regret and indignation, when they 
paſſed him by. This, then, is the blameable partof 
his character; all the reſt is great and glorious. In 
point of temperance and diſregard of riches, he is 
fit to be compared with the molt illuſtrious examples 
of integrity in Greece, and not with Alcibiades, who, 
in this reſpect, was the moſt profligate of men, and 
had the leſt regard for decency and honour. 


n 


oo. 


HE affairs of the Syracuſans, before Timo- 
leon was ſent into Sicily, were in this poſture. 
Dion having driven out Dionyſus the tyrant, was 
ſoon aſſaſſinated; thoſe that with him had been the 
mean of delivering Syracuſe, were divided among 
themſelves; and the city, which only changed one 
tyrant for another, was oppreſſed with ſo many mi- 
ſeries, that it was almoſt deſolate “. As for the 
reſt of Sicily, the wars had made part of it quite a 
deſert, and moſt of the towns that remained were 
held by a confuſed mixture of barbarians-F and ſol- 
diers, who having no regular pay, were ready for 
every change of government. 

Such being the ſtate of thing, Dionyſius, in the 
tenth year after his expulſion, having got together 
a body of foreigners, drove out Nypſaeus then 
maſter of Syracuſe, reſtored his own affairs, and 
re-eſtabliſhed himſelf in his dominions. Thus he 
ho had been unaccountably, ſtript by a ſmall body 
of men of the greateſt power that any tyrant ever 
poſſeſſed ; ſtill more unaccountably, of a beggarly 
fugitive, became the maſter of thoſe who had expel- 
led him. All, therefore, who remained in Syracuſe 
became ſlaves to a tyant, who at the beſt was of an 


* Upon Dion's death, his murderer Callippus uſurped the 
ſupreme power ; but after ten months he was driven out, and 
Hain with the ſame dagger which he had planted in the breaſt 
of his friend. Hipparinus, the brother of Dionyſus, arriving 
with a numerous fleet, poſſeſſed himſelf of the city of Syracuſe, 
and held it for the ſpace of two years. Syracuſe and all Sicily 
being thus divided into parties and factions, Dionyſius the 
younger, who had been driven from the throne, taking advan- 
tage of theſe troubles, aſſembled ſome foreign troops; and hav- 
ing defeated Nyplaeus, who was then governor of Syracuſe, re- 
inſtated himſelf in his dominions. 
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ungentle nature, and at that time exaſperated by his 
misfortunes to a degree of ſavage ferocity. But the 
beſt and moſt conſiderable of the citizens having re- 
tired to Icetes, prince of the Leontines, put them- 
ſelves under his protection, and choſe him for their 
general, Not that he was better than the moſt 
avowed tyrants ; but they had no other reſource : 
and they were willing to repoſe ſome confidence in 
him, as being of a Syracuſan family, and having an 
army able to encounter that of Dionyſius. 

In the mean time, the Carthaginians appearing 
before Sicily with a great fleet, and being likely to 
avail themſelves of the diſordered ſtate of the iſland, 
the Sicilians, ftruck with terror, determined to ſend 
an embaſſy into Greece, to beg aſſiſtance of the 
Corinthians; not only on account of their * kin- 
dred to that people, and the many ſervices they had 
received from them on former occaſions, but be- 
Eauſe they knew that Corinth was always a patro- 
neſs of liberty, and an enemy to tyrants, and that 
ſhe had engaged in many conſiderable wars, not 
from a motive of ambition or avarice, but to maintain 
the freedom and independency of Greece. Hereupon 
Icetes, whoſe intention in accepting the command 
was not ſo much to deliver Syracuſe from its tyrants, 
as to ſet up himſelf there in the ſame capacity, treat- 
ed privately with the Carthaginians, while in public 
he commended the deſign of the Syracuſans, and 
diſpatched ambaſſadors along with theirs into Pelo- 

onneſus. Not that he was deſirous of ſuccours 
from thence, but he hoped that if the Corinthians, 
on occount of the troubles of Greece and their en- 
gagements at home, ſhould, as it was likely enough, 


* The Syracuſans were a colony from Corinth, founded by 
Archias the Corinthian, in the ſecond year of the eleveith 
Olympiad, ſeven hundred and thirty-three' years before the 
Chriſtian Era. Sicily had been planted with Phœnicians and 
other barbarous people, as the Grecians called them, above 
three hundred years before, 


decline 


decline ſending any, he might the more eaſily in- 
cline the balance to the ſide of the Carthaginians, 
and then make uſe of their alliance and their forces, 
either againſt the Syracuſans or their preſent tyrant. 
That ſuch were his views, a little time diſcovered. 

When the ambaſſadors arrived, and their buſinefs 
was known, the Corinthians, always accuſtomed to 
give particular attention to the concerns of the co- 
lonies, and eſpecially thofe of Syracuſe, ſince by good 
fortune, they had nothing to moleſt them in their 
own country, readily paſſed a vote that the ſuc- 
cours ſhould be granted. The next thing to be con- 
ſidered was, who ſhould be general; when the ma- 
giſtrates put in nomination ch as had endeavoured 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves in the ſtate ; but one of 
the Plebeians ſtood up, and propoſed Timoleon, the 
fon of Timodemus, who as yet had no ſhare in the 
buſineſs of the commonwealth, and was ſo far from 
hoping or wiſhing for ſuch an appointment, that 
it ſeemed ſome god inſpired him with the thought; 
with ſuch indulgence did fortune immediately pro- 
mote his ele&ion, and ſo much did her favour after- 
wards ſignalize his actions, and add luſtre to his 
valour! 

His parentage was noble on both ſides, for both 
his father Timodemus, and his mother Demariſte 
were of the beſt families in Corinth. His love of 
his country was remarkable, and ſo was the mild- 
neſs of his diſpoſition, ſaving that he bore an ex- 
treme hatred to tyrants and wicked men. His na- 
tural abilities for war were ſo happily tempered, 
that as an extraordinary prudence was ſeen in the 
enterprizes of his younger years, ſo an undaunted 
courage diſtinguiſhed his declining age. He had 
an elder brother, named Timophanes, who refem-. 
bled him in nothing; being raſh and indiſcreet of 
himſelf, and utterly corrupted beſides, by the paſſion 
tor ſovereignty, infuſed into him by ſome of his pro- 
figate acquaintance, and certain foreign ſoldiers, 
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whom he had always about him. He appeared to 
be impetuous in war, and to court danger, which 
gave his countrymen ſuch an opinion of his courage 
and activity, that they frequently entruſted him with 
the command of the army. And in theſe matters 
Timoleon much aſſiſted him, by entirely concealing, 
or at leaſt extenuating his faults, and magnifying 
the good qualities which nature had given him. 

In a battle between the Corinthians and the tro 
of Argos and Cleone, Timolcon happened to ſerv- 
among the infantry, when Timophanes, who we: 
at the head of the cavalry, was brought into extieme 
danger: for his horſe being wounded, threw him 
amidſt the enemy. Hereupon, part of his compa- 
nions were frightened, and preſently diſperſed ; and 
the few that remained, having to fight with numbers, 
with difficulty ſtood their ground. Timoleon, ſce- 
ing his brother in theſe circumſtances, ran to his 
aſſiſtance, and covered him as he lay, with his ſhield, 
and after having received abundance of darts, and 
many ſtrokes of the ſword upon his body and his 
armour, by great efforts repulſed the enemy, and 
ſaved him. | 

Some time after this, the Corinthians, apprehen- 
ſive that their city might be ſurprized through ſome 
treachery of their allies, as 1t had been before re- 
ſolved to keep on foot four hundred mercenaries, 
gave the command of them to Timophanes. But 
having no regard for juſtice or honour, ſoon en- 
tered into meaſures to ſubject the city to himſelf, 
and having put to death a number of the principal 
inhabitants without form of trial, declared himſelf 
abſolute prince of it. Timoleon greatly concerned 
at this, and accounting the treacherous proceedings 
of his brother his own misfortune, went to expo- 
ſtulate with him, and endeavoured to perſuade him 
to renounce this madneſs and unfortunate ambition, 


and to bethink himſelf how to make his fellow-citt- 
Zens 
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zens ſome amends for the crimes he had committed. 
But as he rejected his ſingle admonition with diſdain, 
he returned a few days after, taking with him a 
kinſman, named ZEſchylus, brother to the wife of 
Timophanes, and a certain ſoothſayer, a friend of 
his, whom Theopompus calls Satyrus, but Epho- 
rus and Timæus mention by the name of Orthago- 
ras, Theſe three ſtanding round him, earneſtly in- 
treated him yet to liſten to reaſon and change his 
mind. Timophanes at firſt laughed at them, and 
afterwards gave way to a violent paſſion: upon 
which, Timoleon ſtepped aſide, and ſtood weeping, 
with his face covered, while the other two drew 
their ſwords, and diſpatched him in a moment f. 
The matter being ſoon generally known, the prin- 
cipal and moſt valuable part of the Corinthians ex- 
called Timoleon's deteſtation of wickedneſs, and that 
greatneſs of ſoul which, notwithſtanding the gentle- 
neſs of his heart and his affection to his relations, 
led him to prefer his country to his family, and 
juſtice and honour to intereſt and advantage. While 
his brother fought valiantly for his country, he had 
ſaved him; and ſlain him, when he had treacherouſ- 
ly enſlaved it. Thoſe who knew not how to live in a 
democracy, and had been uſed to make their court 
to men in power, pretended indeed to rejoice at the 
tyrant's death; but at the ſame time reviling Timo- 
leon, as guilty of an horrible and impious deed, they 
created him great uncaſineſs. When he heard how 


+ Diodorus, in the circumſtances of this fact, differs from 
Plutarch. He tells us, that Timoleon having killed his brother 
in the market-place with his own hand, a great tumult aroſe 
among the citizens. To appeaſe this tumult, an aſſembly was 
convened ; and in the height of their debates the Syracuſan 
ambaſſadors arrived, demanding a general : whereupon they 
unanimouſly agreed to ſend Timoleon ; but firſt let him know, 
that if he diſcharged his duty there wel}, he ſhould be confi- 


dered as one who had killed a tyrant; if not, as the murderer 
of his brother, | 
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heavily his mother bore it, and that ſhe uttered 
the moſt dreadful wiſhes and imprecations againſt 
him, he went to excuſe it and to conſole her: but 
ſhe could not endure the thought of ſeeing him, and 
ordered the doors to be ſhut againſt him. He then 
became entirely a prey to ſorrow, and attempted to 
put an end to his life by abſtaining from all man- 
ner of food. In theſe unhappy circumſtances his 
friends did not abandon him. They even added 
force to their entreaties till they prevailed on him to 
hve. He determined, however, to live in ſolitude; 
and accordingly he withdrew from all public affairs, 
and for ſome years did not ſo much as approach the 
city, but wandered about the moſt gloomy parts of 
his grounds, and gave himſelf up to melancholy. 
Thus the judgment, if it borrows not from reaſon 
and philoſophy ſufficient ſtrength and ſteadineſs for 
action, is eaſily unſettled and depraved by any 
caſual commendation or diſpraiſe, and“ departs 
from its own purpoſes. For an action ſhould not 
only be juſt and laudable in itſelf, but the principle 
from which 1t proceeds, firm and immoveable, in or- 
der that our conduct may have the ſanction of our 
own approbation. Otherwiſe, upon the completion 
of any undertaking, we ſhall, through our own 
weakneſs, be filled with ſorrow and remorſe, and 
the ſplendid ideas of honour and virtue, that led 
us to perform it, will vaniſh ; juſt as the glutton is 
ſoon cloyed and diſguſted with the luſcious viands 
which he had devoured with too keen an appetite. 
Repentance tarniſhes the beſt actions; whereas the 
purpoſes that are grounded upon knowledge and 
reaſon, never change; though they may happen to 
be diſappointed of ſucceſs. Hence it was that Pho- 
nician of Athens, having vigorouſly oppoſed the 
proceedings of Leoſthenes, which, notwithſtand- 
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ing turned out much more happily than he expect- 
ed; when he ſaw the Athenians offering ſacrifices, 
and elated with their victory, told them, he was glad 
of their ſucceſs, but if it wwere to do over again he ſhould 
give the ſame counſel. Still ſtronger was the anſwer 
which Ariſtides the Locrian, one of Plato's inti- 
mate friends, gave to Dionyſus the elder, when he 
demanded one of his daughters in marriage, I had 
rather ſee the virgin in her grave, than in the palace of 
a tyrant. And when Dionyſius ſoon after put his 
ſon to Death, and then inſolently aſked him, what he 
now thought as to the diſpoſal of his daughters? 1 am 
forry, ſaid he, for what you have dene, but I am not 
ſorry for what I ſaid. However, it is only a ſupe- 
rior and highly accompliſhed virtue that can attain 
ſuch heights as theſe. 

As for Timoleon's extreme dejection in conſe- 
quence of the late fact, whether it proceeded from 
regret of his brother's fate, or the reverence he bore 
his mother, it fo ſhattered and impaired his ſpirits, 
that for almoſt twenty years he was concerned in no 
important or public affair. 

When, therefore, he was pitched upon for gene- 
ral, and accepted as ſuch by the ſuffrages of the 
people, Teleclides, a man of the greateſt power and 
reputation in Corinth, exhorted him to behave well, 
and to exert a generous valour in the execution of 
his commiſſion : fer, ſaid he, if your conduct be good, 
we ſhall confider you as the deſtroyer of a tyrant ; if bad, 
as the murderer of your brother. 

While Timoleon was aſſembling his forces, and 
preparing to ſet fail, the Corinthians received lets 
ters from Icetes which plainly diſcovered his re- 
yolt and treachery. For his ambaſſadors were no 
looner ſet out for Corinth, than he openly joined 
the Carthaginians, and acted in concert with them, 
in order to expel Dionyſius from Syracuſe, and 
uſurp the tyranny himſelf. Fearing, moreover, 
Eſt he ſhould loſe his opportunity, by the ſpeedy 


arrival 
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arrival of the army from Corinth, he wrote to the 
Corinthians to acquaint them, © That there was no 
te occaſion for them to pur themſelves to trouble 
* and expence, or to expoſe themſelves to the 
te dangers of a voyage to Sicily; particularly, 
« as the Carthaginians would oppoſe them, and 
te were watching for their ſhips with a numerous 
ce fleet; and that indeed, on account of the flow- 
cc neſs of their motions, he had been forced to en- 
te gage thoſe very Carthaginians to aſſiſt him againſt 
cc the tyrant.” 

If any of the Corinthians before were cold and 
indifferent as to the expedition, upon the reading of 
theſe letters, they were one and all ſo incenſed againſt 
Icetes, that they readily ſupplied Timoleon with 
whatever he wanted, and united their endeavours 
to expedite his failing. 

When the fleet was equipped, and the ſoldiers 
provided wth all that was neceſſary, the prieſteſſes 
of Proſerpine had a dream, wherein that goddeſs 
and her mother Ceres appeared to them in a travel- 
ling garb, and told them, That they intended to 
« accompany Timoleon into Sicily.” Hereupon 
the Corinthians equipped - a facred galley, which 
they called the galley of the goddeſſes. Timoleon 
himſelf went to Delphi, where he offered facrifice to 
Apollo; and, upon his deſcending into the place 
where the oracles were delivered, was ſurpriſed with 
this wonderful occurrence: a wreath, embroider- 
ed with crowns and images of victory, ſhipped down 
from among the offerings that were hung up there, 
and fell upon Timoleon's head, ſo that Apollo ſeem- 
ed to ſend him out crowned, upon that enterpriſe. 

He had ſeven ſhips of Corinth, two of Corcyra, 
and a tenth fitted cut by the Leucadians with which 
he put to ſea. It was in the night that he ſet fat), 
and with a proſperous gale he was making his way, 
when on a ſudden the heavens ſeemed to be rent a- 
ſunder, and to pour upon his ſhip a bright and 

ſpreading 
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ſpreading flame, which ſoon formed itſelf into a 
torch, ſuch as is uſed in the ſacred myſteries, and 
having conducted them through their whole courſe, 
brought them to that quarter of Italy for which 
they deſigned to ſtcer. The ſoothſayer declared 
that this appearance perfectly agreed with the dream 
of the prieſteſſes, and that by this light from hea- 
ven the goddeſſes ſhewed themſelves intereſted in 
the ſucceſs of the expedition. Particularly as Sicil 
was ſacred to Proſerpine ; it being fabled that her 
rape happened there, and that the iſland was be- 
{towed on her as a“ nuptial gift. 

The fleet, thus encouraged under tokens of the 
divine favour, very ſoon croſſed the ſea, and made 
the coaſt of Italy. But the news brought thither 
from Sicily much perplexed Timoleon, and diſ- 
heartened his forces. For Icetes having F beaten 
Dionyſus in a let battle, and taken great part 
of Syracuſe, had by a line of circumvallation, ſhur 
up the tyrant in the citadel and that part of the 
city wlüch is called he jland, and beſieged him 
there, At the ſame time he ordered the Carthagi- 
mans to take care that T1moleon ſhould not land in 
Sicily ; hoping, when the Corinthians were driven 
off, without farther oppoſition, to ſhare the iſland 
with his new allies. Ihe Carthaginians according- 
ly ſent away twenty of their galleys to khegium, 
in which were ambaſſadors from Icetes to Timolcon, 


* The bridegroom made a preſent to the bride, the third day 
after the wedding, hen, according to the modeſty of thoſe an- 


cient times, the bride appeared firſt without a veil; for which 
reaſon the preſent was called araxanurrhcior, 


+ Icetes finding himſelf in want of proviſions, wichdrew 
from the ſiege of Syracuſe towards his own country; where- 
upon Dionyſius marched out and attacked his rear. But Icetes 
facing about, defeared him, killed three thouſand of his men, 
and purſuing him into the city, got poſſeſſion of part of it. Our 
author obſerved a little below, that Syracuſe being divided by 
firong walls, was, as it were, an aſfemblage of cities. 


charged 
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charged with propoſals, quite as captious as hig 
proceedings themſelves ; for they were nothing but 
ſpecious and artful words, invented to give a colour 
to his treacherous defigns. They were to make an 
offer, © That Pimolcon might, if he thought pro- 
* per, go and aſſiſt ſcetes with his counſel, and 
ce ſhare in his ſucceſles; but that he muſt ſend back 
* his ſhips and troops to Corinth, ſince the war was 
* almoſt finiſhed, and the Carthaginians were de- 
* termined to prevent their paſlage, and ready to 
* repel force with force.“ 

The Corinthians, then, as foon as they arrived 
at Khegium, meeting with this embaſſy, and ſeeing 
the Carthaginians riding at anchor near them, were 
vexed at the infult; a general indignation was ex- 
preſſed againſt Icetes, and fear for the Sicihans, 
whom they plainly faw left as a prize, to reward 
Icetes for his treachery, and the Carthaginians for 
aſſiſting in ſetting him up a tyrant. And it ſeemed 
impoſſible for them to get the better, either of the 
barbarians who were watching them with double 
their number of ſhips, or of the forces of Icetes, 
which they had expected would have joined them, 
and put themſelves under their command. 

Timoleon, on this occaſion, coming to an inter- 
view with the ambaſſadors and the Carthaginian 
commanders, mildly faid, © He would ſubmit to 
ce to their propoſal,” for what could he gain by oppo- 
fing them? © but he was deſirous that they would 
4c give them in publickly before the people of Rhe- 
* gium, ere he quitted that place, ſince it was a 
« Grecian city, and common friend to both par: 
« ties. For that this tended to his ſecurity, and 
« they themſelves would ſtand more firmly to their 
« engagements, if they took that people for wit- 
* nefles to them.“ 

This overture he made only to amuſe them, in- 
tending all the while to ſteal a paſſage, and the ma- 
| 8 onſtrates 
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iſtrates of Rhegium entered heartily into his 
cheme ; for they wiſhed to ſee the affairs of Sicily 
in Corinthian hands, and dreaded the neighbour- 
hood of the barbarians. They ſummoned, there- 
fore, an aſſembly, and ſhut the gates, leſt the citi- 
zens ſhould go about any other buſineſs. Being 
convened, they made long ſpeeches, one of them 
taking up the argument where another laid it down, 
with no other view than to gain time for the Corin- 
thian galleys to get under fail; and the Carthagi- 
nians were eaſily detained in the aſſembly, as having 
no ſuſpicion, becauſe Timoleon was preſent, and it 
was expected every moment that he would ſtand up 
and make his ſpeech. But upon ſecret notice that 
the F other galleys had put to fea, and his alone 
was left behind, by the help of the Rhegians who 
preſt cloſe to the Roſtrum, and concealed him a- 
mongſt them, he ſlipped thro” the croud, got down 
to the ſhore, and hoiſted fail with all ſpeed. 

He ſoon arrived with all his veſſels at Taurome- 
num in Sicily, to which he had been invited ſome- 
time before, and where he was now kindly received, 
by Andromachus, lord of that city. This Andro- 
machus was father to Timaeus the hiſtorian ; and 
being much the beſt of all che Sicilian princes of his 
time, he both governed his own people agreeably 
to the laws and principles of juſtice, and had ever 
ayowed his averſion and enmity to tyrants. On 
this account he readily allowed Timoleon to make 
his city a place of arms, and perſuaded his people 
to co-operate with the Corinthians with all their 
force, in reſtoring liberty to the whole iſland. 

The Carthaginians at Rhegium, upon the break- 
ing up of the aſſembly, ſeeing that Timolcon was 


7 The Carthaginians believed that the departure of thoſe 
nine gallies for Corinth had been agreed on between the officers 


of both parties, and that the tenth was left behind to carry Ti- 
moleon to Icetes. 


Sone 


' 
| 
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gone, were vexed to find themſelves outwitted ; and 
it afforded no ſmall diverſion to the Rhegians „hat 
Phænicians ſhould complain of any thing effected by 
guile. They diſpatched, however, one of their gal- 
leys with an ambaſſador to Tauromenium, who re- 
preſented the affair at large to Andromachus, inſiſt- 
ing with much inſolence and barbaric pride, that he 
ſhould immediately turn the Corinthians out of his 
town; and at laſt ſhewing him his hand with the 
palm upwards, and then turning 1t down again, told 
him if he did not comply with that condition, the 
Carthaginians would overturn his city, juſt as he had 
turned bis hand. Andromachus only ſmiled, and 
without making him any other anſwer, ſtretched 
out is hand, firſt with one ſide up, and then the 
other, and bade him, hegone directly, if ke did noi 
chuſe to have his ſhip turned upſide down in the ſame 
manner. 

Icetes hearing that Timoleon had made good his 
paſſage, was much alarmed, and ſent for a great 
number of the Carthaginian gallies. The Syra- 
cuſans then began to deſpair of a deliverance ; for 
they ſaw the + Carthaginians maſters of their har- 
bour, Icctes poſſeſſed of the city, and the citadel 
in the hands of Dionyſius; while Timoleon held 
only by a ſmall border of the ſkirts of Sicily, the little 
town of Tauromenium, with a feeble hope and an 
inconfiderable force, having no more than a thou- 
ſand men, and proviſions barely ſufficient for them. 
Nor had the Sicilian ſtates any confidence in him, 
plunged as they were in misfortunes, and ex- 
aipcrated againit all that pretended to lead armies 
to their ſuccour, particularly on account of the per- 
fiiy of Callippus and Pharax. The one was an 

* Frans punica, Phanician Frau. had paſted into a proverb. 

+ The Carthaginians had a hundred and fiſty men of war 


fifty thouſand foot, and three hundred ctariots, 
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Athenian, and the other a Lacedæmonian, and both 
came with profeſſions to do great things for the li- 
berty of Sicily, and for demoliſhing the tyrants ; 
yet the Sicilians ſoon found that the reign of former 
oppreſſors was comparatively a golden age, and 
reckoned thoſe far more happy who died in ſervi- 
tude than ſuch as lived to ſee fo diſmal a kind of 
freedom. Expecting, therefore, that this Corin- 
thian deliverer would be no better than thoſe before 
him, and that the deceitful] hand of art would reach 
out to them the ſame bait of good hopes and 
fair promiſes, to draw them into ſubjection to a 
new maſter, they all except the people of Adra- 
num, ſuſpected the deſigns of the Corinthians, and 
declined their propoſals. Adranum was a ſmall 
city, conſecrated to the god * Adranus, who was 
held in high veneration throughout all Sicily. Its 
inhabitants were at variance with each other; ſome 
calling in Icetes and the Carthaginians, and others 
applying to Timoleon. Both generals, ſtriving 
which ſhould get there firſt, as fortune would have 
it, arrived about the ſame time. But Icetes had 
hve thouſand men with him, and Timoleon twelve 
hundred at the moſt, whom he drew out of Tauro- 
menium, which was forty-two miles and a half from 
Adranum. The firſt day he made but a ſhort 
march, and pitched his tents in good time. The 
next day he marched forward at a great pace, though 
the road was very rugged, and towards evening was 
informed that Icetes had juſt reached the town, and 
was encamping before it. Ar the fame time his of- 
ficers made the foremoſt diviſion halt, to take ſome 
refreſhment, that they might be the more vigorous 
in the enſuing engagement. This, however, was a- 
gainft the opinion of Timoleon who intreated them 
© march forward as faſt as poſſible, and to attack 


* This deity, by his inſignia afterwards mentioned, ſhould 


_ to be Mars. His temple was guarded by a hundred 
g. | 
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the enemy before they were put in order; it being 
probable now they were juſt come off their march, 
that they were employed in pitching their tents and 
preparing their ſupper. He had no ſooner given 
this order, than he took his buckler and put himſelf 
at the head of them, as leading them on to un- 
doubted victory. | 

His men, thus encouraged, followed him very 
chearfully, being now not quite thirty furlongs from 


Adranum. As ſoon as they came up, they fell upon 


the enemy who were in great confuſion, and ready 
to fly at their firſt approach. For this reaſon not 
many more than three hundred were killed, but 
twice as many were made priſoners, and the camp 
was taken. 

Upon this the people of Adranum opened their 
gates to Timoleon, and joined his party, declar- 
ing with terror and aſtoniſhment, that during the 
battle, the ſacred doors of the temple opened of 
their own accord, the ſpear of their god was ſeen to 
ſhake to the very point, and his face dropt with 
ſweat. Theſe things did not foreſhew that victory 
only, but the future ſucceſſes, to which this diſpute 
was a fortunate prelude. For ſeveral cities, by their 
ambaſſadors, immediately joined in alliance with Ti- 
moleon; and Mamercus, ſovereign of Catana, a 
warlike and wealthy prince, entered into the con- 
federacy. But what was ſtill more material, Dio- 
nyſius himſelf, having bid adieu to hope, and un- 
able to hold out much longer, deſpiſing Icetes, who 
was ſo ſhamefully beaten, and admiring the bravery 
of Timoleon, offered to deliver up to him and the 
Corinthians both himſelf and the citadel. 


Timoleon accepted of this good fortune ſo ſupe- 


rior to his hopes, and ſent Euclides and Telema- 
chus, two Corinthian officers, into the citadel, as he 
did four hundred men beſides, not altogether, nor 
openly, for that was impoſlible, becauſe the enemy 


were upon their guard, but by ſtealth, and a few at 
| a time 
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a time. This corps, then, took poſſeſſion of the ci- 
tadel and the tyrant's moveables, with all that he 
had provided for carrying on the war, namely, a 
good number of horſes, all manner of engines, and 
a vaſt quantity of darts. They found alſo arms for 
ſeventy thouſand men which had been laid up of 
old, and two thouſand ſoldiers. with Dionyſius, 
whom he delivered up along with the ftores to Ti- 
moleon. But the tyrant reſerved his money to him- 
ſelf, and having got it on board a ſhip, he failed 
with a few of his friends, without being perceived 
by Icetes, and reached the camp of Timoleon. 

Then it was that he firſt appeared in the humble 
figure of a “ private man, and, as ſuch, he was ſent 
with one ſhip and a very moderate ſum of money, 
to Corinth; he that was born in a fplendid court, 
and educated as heir to the moſt abſolute monarchy 
that ever exiſted, He held it for F ten years; and 
for twelve more, from the time that Dion took up 
arms againſt him, he was exerciſed continually in 
wars and troubles: inſomuch that the miſchiefs 
cauſed by his tyranny, were abundantly recompenced 
upon his own head in what he ſuffered. He ſaw his 
ſons die in their youth, his daughters defloured, 
and his ſiſter, who was alſo his wife, expoſed to 
the brutal luſts of his enemies, and then ſlaughter- 
ed with her children, and thrown into the ſea; as 
5 have related more particular in the life of 

ion. ; 

When Dionyſius arrived at Corinth, there was 
hardly a man in Greece, who was not deſirous to 


»Dionyſius was born to abſolute power, whereas moſt other 
| tyrants, Dionyſus the elder, for inſtance, had raiſed themſelves 
to it, and ſome from a mean condition. 

For he began his reign in the firſt year of the hundred and 
third Olympiad, three hundred and fixty-fix years before the 
Chriſtian Ara. Dion took arms againſt him in the fourth year 
: the hundred and fifth Olympiad; and he delivered up the 


nadel to Timoleon, and was ſent to Corinth, in the firſt year of 
tie hundred and ninth. bj 


-Vor. II. . ſee 
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ſee him and diſcourſe with him. Some hating the 
man, and rejoicing at his misfortunes, came for the 
pleaſure of inſulting him in his preſent diſtreſs: 
others, whoſe ſentiments, with reſpect to him, were 
ſomewhat changed, and who were touched with 
compaſſon for his fate, plainly ſaw the influence 
of an inviſible and divine power, difplayed in the 
affairs of feeble mortals. For neither nature nor 
* art produced in thoſe times any thing fo remark- 
able as that work of fortune, which ſhewed the man 
who was lately ſovereign of Sicily, now holding con- 
verſation in a butcher's ſhop at Corinth, or ſitting 
whole days in a perfumer's; or drinking the diluted 
wine of taverns; or ſquabbling in the ſtreets with 
lewd women; or directing female muſicians in their 
ſinging, and diſputing with them ſeriouſly about 
the harmony of certain airs that were ſung in the 
theatre F. | | 

Some were of opinion, that he fell into theſe un- 
worthy amuſements, as being naturally idle, effe- 
minate, and diſſolute: but others thought it was 2 
ſtroke of policy, and that he rendered himſelf de- 
ſpicable to prevent his being feared by the Corin- 
thians ; contrary to his nature, affecting that mean- 
neſs and ſtupidity, leſt they ſhould imagine the change 
of his circumſtances fat heavy upon him, and that 
he aimed at eſtabliſhing himſelf again. 

Nevertheleſs, ſome ſayings of his are recorded, 
by which he ſhould ſeein that he did not bear his 
preſent musfortunes in an abjeſt manner. When 
he arrived at Leucas, which was a Corinthian colo- 
ny as well as Syracule, he faid, „He found him- 


Plutarch adds a0 are, to give us to underſtand that the 
tragic poets had not repreſented ſo ſignal a cataſtrophe, even 
in fable. | : 

Some writers tell us, that the extreme poverty to which 
he was reduced obliged him to open a ichool at Corinth, where 
he excrciſed that tyranr ver children which he could no longer 
practiſe ove men. 


Circ, Taſc. Quaſt, L. ii, 
0 felt 
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te ſelf in a ſituation like that of young men who 


« had been guilty of ſome diſdemeanor. For as 


« they converſe chearfully, notwithſtanding, with 
© their brothers, but are abaſhed at the thought of 
coming before their fathers, ſo he was aſhamed 


« paſs his days much more to his ſatisfaction with 
« them.” Another time, when a certain ſtranger 
derided him, at Corinth, in a very rude and ſcorn- 
ful manner, for having, in the meridian of his 
power, taken pleaſure in the diſcourſe of philoſo- 
phers, and at laſt aſked him © What he had gotten 
« by the wiſdom of Plato?” © Do you think,” 
ſaid he, “ that we have reaped no advantage from 
« Plato, when we bear in this manner ſuch 2 
change of fortune?“ Ariſtoxenus the muſician, 
and ſome others, having enquired © what was the 
the ground of his diſpleaſure againſt Plato?“ he 
anſwered, © That abſolute power abounded with 
«evils; but had this great infelicity above all the 


« themſelves the friends of an arbitrary prince, 
© there is not one who will ſpeak his mind to him 
© freely; and that by ſuch falſe friends he had 
* been deprived of the friendſhip of Plato.” 

Some one who had a mind to be arch, and to make 
merry with Dionyſius, ſhook his robe when he en- 
tered his apartment, as is uſual when perſons ap- 
proach a tyrant; and he, returning the jeſt very 
well, bade him „do the ſame when he went out, 


that he might not carry off ſome of the move- 
(c 
* ables.” 


with a kind of ſneer, introduced ſome diſcourſe 
about the * odes and tragedies which Dionyſius, 
the 


_ * Dionyſius, the elder, valued bhimſelf upon his poetry, but 
as been cenſured as the worſt poet in the world. Philoxe- 
nus, who was himſelf an excellent poet, attempted to un- 
Q 2 decewe 


of going to live in the mother city, and could 


« reſt, that among the number of thoſe who call 
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the elder, left behind him, and pretended to doubt 
how he could find leifure for ſuch works. Diony- 
fius anſwered ſmartly enough, «© They were written 
ce in the time which you and I, and other happy fel- 
cc lows, ſpend over the bowl.“ 

Plato did not ſee Dionyſtus in Corinth, for the 
had now been dead for ſome time. But Diogenes of 
Sinope, when he firſt met him, addreſſed him az 
follows, © How little doſt thou deſerve to live?“ 
Thus Dionyſius anfwered, © It is kind in you to 
« ſympathize with me in my misfortunes.” © Doſt 
ce thou think, then,” ſaid Diogenes, © that I have 
ce any pity for thee, and that I am not rather 
« vexed that ſuch a ſlave as thou art, and ſo fit to 
« grow old and die, hke thy father, on a tyrant's 
« uneaſy throne, ſhould, inſtead of that, live with 
ce us here in mirth and pleaſure.” So that when! 
compare, with theſe words of the philoſopher, the 
doleful expreſſion of Philiſtus, in which he be- 
wails the fate of the daughters of * Leptines, 
* That from the great and ſplendid enjoyments of 
© abſolute power, they were reduced to a private 
tc and humble ſtation,” they appeared to one, as the 
lamentations of a woman, who regrets her perfumes, 


deceive him in the favourable opinion he had of his own 
abilities, but was ſent to the Quarries for the liberty he took, 
However the next day, he was reſtored to favour, and Dio- 
nyſius repeated to him ſome verſes he had taken extraordinary 
Pains with, expecting his approbation. But the poet, inſtead 
of giving it, looked round to the guards, and ſaid to them, 
very humorouſly, „ Take me back to the Quarries,” Not- 
withſtanding this, Dionyſius diſputed the prize of poetry 4 
the Olympic games; but there he was hiſſed, and the lich 
pavilion he had ſent, torn in pieces. He had better ſuccels, 
however, at Athens; for he gained the prize of poetry at the 
celebrated feaſt of Bacchus. On this occaſion he was in ſuch 
raptures, that he drank to exceſs; and the debauch threw him 
into violent pains; to allay which he aſked for a ſoporative, 
and his phyficians. gave him one that laid him in a fleep, out 
of which he never awaked. 


* Leptines, as mentioned afterwards, was tvrant of * 
| ö 2 le 
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her purple robes and golden trinkets. This account 
of the ſayings of Dionyſius, ſeems to me neither 
foreign from biography, nor without its utility to 
ſuch readers as are not in a hurry, or taken up with 
other concerns. | 

If the ill fortune of Dionyſus appeared, ſurpri- 
ſing, the ſucceſs of Timoleon was no leſs wanderful. 
For within fifty days after his landing in Sicily, he 
was maſter of the catadel of Syracuſe, and ſent off 
Dionyſius into Peloponneſus. The Corinthians, 
encouraged with theſe advantages, ſent him a rein- 
ſorcement of two thouſand foot and two hundred 
horſe. Theſe got on their way as far as Thurium; 
but finding it impracticable to gain a paſſage from 
thence, becauſe the ſea was beſet with a numerous 
fleet of Carthaginians, they were forced to ſtop 


there, and watch their opportunity. However, 


they employed their time in a very noble under- 
taking. For the Thurians marching out of their 
city to war againſt the Brutians, left it in charge 
with theſe. Corinthian ſtrangers, who defended it 
with as much honour and integrity, as if it had been 


their own. | 


Mean time, Icetes carried on the ſiege of the 
citadel with great vigour, and blocked it up fo 
cloſe, that no proviſions could be got in-for the 
Corinthian garriſon, He provided alſo two ſtran- 
gers to aſſaſſinate Timoleon, and ſent them pri- 
vately to Adranum. That general, who never 
kept any regular guards about him, lived then with 
the Adranites without any fort of precaution or ſuſ- 
picion, by reaſon of his confidence in their tutelarl 
god. The aſſaſſins, being informed that he was 
going to offer ſacrifice, -went into the temple with 
their poniards under their clothes, and mixing with 
thoſe that ſtood round the altar, got nearer to him 


by little and little. They were juſt going to give 


each other the ſignal to begin, when ſomebody 
Iiruck one of them on the head, with his ſword, 
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and laid him at his feet. Neither he that ſtruck 
the blow kept his ſtation, nor the companion of 
the dead man; the former, with his ſword- in his 
hand, fled to the top of a high rock, and the latter 
laid hold of the altar, intreating Timoleon to ſpare 
his life, on condition that he diſcovered the whole 
matter. Accordingly, pardon was promiſed him, 
and he confeſſed, that he and the perſon who lay 
dead, were ſent on purpoſe to kill him. 

Whilſt he was making this confeſſion, the other 
man was drought bown from the rock, and loudly 
proteſted, that he was guilty of no injuſtice, for 
he only took * righteous vengeance on the 
wretch who had murdered his father in the city 
of Leontium. And, for the truth of this, he ap- 
pealed to ſeveral that were there preſent, who all 
atteſted the ſame, and could not but admire the 
wonderful management of fortune, which moving 
one thing by another, bringing together the moſt 
diſtant - incidents, and combining thoſe that have 
no manner of relation, but rather the greateſt diſ- 
ſimilarity, makes ſuch uſe of them, that the cloſe 
of one proceſs is always the beginning of another. 
The Corinthians rewarded the man with a preſent 
of ten minae, becauſe his hand had co-operated with 
the guardian genius of Timoleon, and he had re- 
ſerved the ſatisfaction, for his private wrongs, to 
the time when fortune availed herſelf of it to 
ſave the general. This happy eſcape had effects 
beyond the preſent, for it inſpired the Corinthians 
with high expectations of Timoleon, when they 
ſaw the Sicthans now reverence and guard him, as 
a man whoſe perſon was ſacred, and who was come 
as miniſter of the gods, to avenge and deliver 
them, 


* Hiſtory can Fardly afford a ſtronger inſtance of an interfer- 
ing PROVIDENCEs : 
| When 
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When Icetes had failed in this attempt, and ſaw 
many of the Sicilians going over to Timoleon, 
he blamed himſelf for making uſe of the Cartha- 
inians in ſmall numbers only, and availing him- 
{elf of their aſſiſtance as it were by ſtealth, and as 
if he were aſhamed of it, when they had ſuch 
immenſe force at hand. He ſent, therefore, for 
Mago their commander in chief and his whole 
fleet; who, with terrible pomp, took poſſeſſion of 
the harbour with an hundred and fifty ſhips, and 
landed an army of ſixty thouſand men, which 
encamped in the city of Syracuſe :; inſomuch that 
every one imagined, the inundation of Barbarians, 
which had been announced and expected of old, 
was now come upon. Sicily. For, in the many 
wars which they had waged in that iſland, the 
Carthaginians had never before been able to take 
Syracuſe ; but Icetes then receiving them, and de- 
livering the city up to them, the whole became a 
camp of Barbarians. 
The Corinthians, who ſtill held the - citadel, 
found themſelves in very dangerous and difficult 
circumſtances ; for beſides that they were in want of 
proviſions, becauſe the port was guarded and block- 
ed up, they were employed in ſharp and continual 
diſputes about the walls, which were attacked with 
all manner of machines and batteries, and for the 
defence of which they were obliged to divide them- 
ſelves. Timoleon, however, found means to re- 
lieve them, by ſending a ſupply of corn from Ca- 
tana in ſmall fiſhing boats and little ſkiffs, which 
watched the opportunity to make their way through 
the enemy's fleet, when it happened to be ſeparated 
by a ſtorm. Mago and Icetes no ſooner ſaw this, 
than they reſolyed to make themſelves maſters of 
Catana, from which proviſions were ſent to the 
beſieged ; and taking with them the beſt of their 
troops, they failed from Syracuſe. Leo the Corin- 
thian, who commanded in the citadel, having ob- 
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ſerved from the top of it, that thoſe of the enemy 
who ſtayed behind, abated their vigilance, and 
kept but an indifferent guard, ſuddenly fell upon 
them as they were diſperſed; and killed ſome, 
and putting the reſt to flight, gained the quarter 
called Achradina, which was much the ſtrongeſt, 
and had ſuffered the leaſt from the enemy; for 
Syracuſe is an“ aſſemblage, as is were, of towns, 
Finding plenty of proviſions and money there he 
did not give up the acquiſition, nor return into the 
citade), but ſtood upon his defence in the Achra- 
dine, having fortified it quite round, and joined it 
by new works to to the citadel. Mago and Icctes 
were now near Catana, when a horſeman, diſpatch- 
ed from Syracuſe, brought them ridings that the 
Achradina was taken; which ſtruck them with ſuch 
ſurprize that they returned in great hurry, having 
neither taken the place which they went againſt, nor 
kept that which they had before. 

Perhaps prudence and valour have as much right 
as fortune to lay claim to theſe ſucceſſes; but the 
event that next enſued, is wholly to be aſcribed to 
the favour of fortune. The corps of Corinthians 
that were at Thurium, dreading the Carthaginian 
fleet, which, under the command of Hanno, 
obſerved their motions, and finding at the ſame 
time that the ſea for many days were ſtormy and 
tempeſtuous, determined to march through the 
country of the Brutians; and partly by perſuaſion, 
partly by force, they made good their paſſage 
through the territories of the Barbarians, and came 
down to Rhegium, the fea ſtill continuing rough 
as before. 


* There were four; the Je, or the Citadel, which was 
between the two ports; Achrading, at a little diſtance from the 
citadel; Jyche, fo called from the temple of Fortune; and 
Neapolis, or the new city. To theſe ſome eminent authors | 
(and Plutarch is of the number) add a fifth, which they call 
Epitolar. 

The 
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The Carthaginian admiral, not expecting the Co- 
rinthians would venture out, thought it was in vain 
to fit ſtill; and having perſuaded himſelf that he 
had invented one of the fineſt ſtratagems in the 
world, ordered the mariners to crown themſelves 
with garlands and to dreſs up the galleys with Gre- 
cian and * Phoenician bucklers, and thus equipped 
he failed to Syracuſe, When he came near the ci- 
tadel, he hailed it with loud huzza's and expteſſions 
of triumph, declaring that he was juſt come from 
beating the Corinthian ſuccours, whom he had met 
with at ſea, as they were endeayouring at a paſſage. 
By this means he hoped to ſtrike terror into the be- 
ſieged. While he was acting this part, the Corin- 
thians got down to Rhegium, and as the coaſt was 
clear and the wind falling as it were miraculouſly, 
promiſed ſmooth water and a fate voyage, they im- 
mediately went aboard {ſuch barks and fiſhing boats 
as they could find, and paſſed over into Sicily with 
ſo much ſafety and in ſuch a dead calm, that they 
even drew the horſes by the reins, ſwimming by the 
lide of the veſſels. | 

When they were all landed and had joined Timo- 
leon, he ſoon took + Meſſena; and from thence he 
marched in good order to Syracuſe, depending 
more upon his good fortune than his forces, for he 
had not above tour thouſand men with him. On 
the firſt news of his approach, Mago was greatly 
perplexed and alarmed, and his ſuſpicions were 


As it ſeems abſurd to make mention here of Phoenician 
ducklers, ſince they could be no token that the Greeks were bea- 
ten, M. Dacier conjectures that the word Gower ſhould not be 
taken for a Patronymic, nor written with a capital, but with 4 
limple @, and then it may ſignify gliſtering with purple So Plu- 
tarch, alittle below, takes notice of cond; v5erwyeaPt;. | 


But it muſt be acknowledged, that the xa before Forunory 


ſands in the way of that correction. 
t Mana in the ancient Sicilian pronounciation; now 1Me/- 


ua, : 
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increaſed on the following occaſion. The“ marſhes; 
about Syracuſe, which receive a great deal of freſh 
water from the ſprings, and from the lakes and 
rivers that diſcharge themſelves there into the ſea, 
have ſuch abundance of eels, that there 1s always 
plenty for thoſe that chuſe to fiſh for them. The 
common ſoldiers of both ſides amuſed themſelves 
promiſcuouſly with that ſport, at their vacant hours, 
and upon any ceſſation of arms. As they were all 
Greeks, and had no pretence for any private ani- 
moſity againſt each other, they fought boldly when 
they met in battle, and in time of truce they mixed 
together and converſed familiarly. Buſied at one 
of theſe times in their common diverſion of fiſhing, 
they fell into diſcourſe, and expreſſed their admira- 
tion of the convenience of the ſea and the fituation 
of the adjacent places, Whereupon, one of the Co- 
rinthian ſoldiers thus addreſſed thoſe that ſerved 
under Icetes, And can you who are Greeks, rea- 
<« cily conſent to reduce this city, fo ſpacious in 
ce ttieif, and bleſt with fo many advantages, into tne 
ce power of the Barbarians, and to bring the Car- 
te thaginians, the moſt deceitful and bloody of them 
* all, into our neighbourhood; when you ought to 
* with that between them and Greece there were 
ce many Sicilies? or can you think that they have 
* brought an armed force from the pillars of Her- 
*© cules and the Atlantic ocean, and braved the 
< the hazards of war, purely to erect a principality 
for Icetes; who, if he had but the prudence 
** which becomes a general, would never have driven 
but his founders, to call into his country the worſt 
aof its enemies, When he might have obtained of che 
«© Corinthians and Timoleon any proper degree ol 
* 2010ur and power.” 

The ſoldiers that were in pay with Icetes, re: 


fo 


* There is one Moraſs that is called Ly/mel:a, and anotrer 
calied Syraco. From this laſt the city took it's name. Thee 
Moraffes make the air of Syracuſe very unwroleſome. 
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peating their diſcourſe often in their camp, gave 
Mago, who had long wanted a pretence to be gone, 
room to ſuſpect that he was betrayed. And though 
Icetes intreated him to ſtay, and remonſtrated upon 
their great ſuperiority to the enemy, yet he weigh- 
ed anchor and failed back to Africa, ſhametully and 
unaccountably ſuffering Sicily to flip out of his 
hands. 

Next day, Timoleon drew up his army in order 
of battle before the place; but when he and his 
Corinthians were told that Mago was fled, and ſaw 
the harbour empty, they could not forbear laugh- 
ing at his cowardice; and by way of mockery they 
cauſed proclamation to be made about the city, 
promiſing a reward to any one that could give 
information where the Carthaginian fleet was gone 
to hide itſelf. Icetes, however, had ſtill the ſpirit 
to ſtand a farther ſhock, and would not let go his 
hold, but vigorouſly defended thoſe quarters of the 
city which he occupied, and which appeared almoſt 
impregnable. Timoleon, therefore, divided his 
forces into three parts: and himſelf with one of 
them made his attack by the river Anapus, where 
he was likely to meet with the warmeſt reception; 
commanding the ſecond, which was under Iſias the 
Corinthian, to begin their opperations from the 
Achradina, while Dinarchus and Demaretus, whs6 
brought the laſt reinforcement from Corinth, ſhould 
attempt the Epipolae: So that ſeveral impreſſions 
being made at the fame time on every ſide, the 
ſoldiers of Icetes were overpowered and put to 
fight. Now, that the city was taken by aſſault, 
2nd ſuddenly reduced, upon the flight of the enemy, 
we may juſtly impute to the bravery of the troops 
and the ability of their general; but that not one 
Corinthian was either killed or wounded, the fortune 
of Timoleon claims entirely to herſelf, willing, as 
ſhe ſeems, to maintain a diſpute with his valour, and 
that thoſe who read his ſtory, may rather admire 


his 
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his happy ſucceſs, than the merit of his actions, 
The fame of this great atchievement ſoon overſpread 
not only Sicily and Italy, but in a few days it re. 
ſounded through Greece: So that the city of Corinth, 
which was in ſome doubt whether it's fleet was ar- 
rived in Sicily, was informed by the ſame meſſen- 
gers, that it's forces had made good their paſſage 
and were victorious, So well did their affairs proſper, 
and ſo much luſtre did fortune add to the gallantry 
of their exploits, by the ſpeœedineſs of their execu- 
tion. 

Timoleon, thus maſter of the citadel, did not 
proceed like Dion, or ſpare the place for it's beauty 
and magnificence; but guarding againſt the ſuſpi- 
cions, which firſt ſlandered, and then deſtroyed that 
great man, he ordered the public crier to give 
notice, * That all the Syracuſans who were willing 
cc to have a hand in the work, ſhould come with 
ce proper inſtruments to deſtroy the bulwarks of 
de tyranny.” Hereupon, they came one and all, 
conſidering that procla mation and that day as the 
ſureſt commencement of their liberty; and they not 
only demoliſhed the citadel, but levelled with the 
ground both the palaces and the monuments of the 
tyrants. Having ſoon cleared the place, he built a 
common hall there for the feat of judicature, at once 
to gratify the citizens, aud to ſhew that a popular 
government ſhould be erected on the ruins of ty- 
Fanny. TR | | 
ihe city thus taken was found comparatively det- 
titute of inhabitants. Many had been flain in the 
wars.and inteſtine broils, and many more had fled 
irom the rage of the tyrants. Nay, fo little fre- 
quented was the market-place of Syracuſe, that it 
produced graſs enough for the horſes to paſture 
upon, and for the grooms to repoſe themſelves by 
them. The other-cities, except a very few, were 
entire deſerts full of deer and wild boars, and ſuch 
as had leiſure for it often hunted them in the ſuburbs 
| 206 
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and about the walls, while none of thoſe that had 
poſſeſſed themſelves of caltles and ſtrong holds could 
he perſuaded to quit them, -or come down into the 
city, for they looked with hatred and horror upon 
the tribunals and other ſeats of government, as fo 
many nurſeries of tyrants. Timoleon and the Sy- 
racuſans, therefore, thought proper to write to the 
Corinthians, to ſend them a good number from 
Greece to people Syracuſe, becauſe the land muſt 
otherwiſe he uncultivated, and becauſe they expect- 
ed a more formidable war from Africa, being in- 
formed that Mago had killed himſelf, and that the 
Carthaginians, provoked at his bad condutt in the 
expedition, had crucified his body, and were col- 
lekting great forces for the invaſion of Sicily the en- 
ſuing ſummer. 

Theſe letters of Timoleon's being delivered, the 
Syracuſan ambaſſadors attended at the ſame time, 
and begged of the Corinthians to take their city into 
their protection, and to become founders of it 
anew. They did not, however, haſtily ſeize that 
advantage, or appropriate the city to themſelves, 
but firſt ſent to the ſacred games and the other 
great aſſemblies of Greece, and cauſed proclamation 
to be made by their heralds, © that the Corinthians 
* having aboliſhed arbitrary power in Syracule, and 
«expelled the tyrant, invited all Syracuſans and 
bother Sicilians to people the city, where they 

* ſhould enjoy their liberties and privileges, and 
«© have the lands divided by equal lots among 
them.“ Then they ſent envoys into Aſia and the 
Mands where they were told the greateſt part of 
the fugitives were diſperſed, to exhort them all to 
come to Corinth, where they ſhould be provided 
with veſſels, commanders and a convoy at the ex- 
pence of the Corinthians, to conduct them ſafe to 
Syracuſe. Their intentions thus publiſhed, the Co- 
rinthians enjoyed the juſteſt praiſe and the moſt 
aſtinguiſhed glory, having delivered a Grecian city 
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from tyrants, ſaved it from the Barbarians, and 
reſtored the citizens to their country. But the per. 
fons who met on this occaſion at Corinth not being 
a ſufficient number, deſiring that they might take 
others along with them from Corinth and the reſt 
of Greece, as new coloniſts ; by which means having 
made up their number full ten thouſand, they ſailed 
to Syracuſe. By this time great multitudes from 
Italy and Sicily had flocked in to Timoleon; who 
finding their number, as Athanis reports, amount 
to ſixty thouſand, freely divided the lands among 
them, but ſold the houſes for a thouſand talents. 
By this contrivance he both left it in the power of 
the ancient inhabitants to redeem their own, and 
took occaſion allo to raiſe a ſtock for the communi. 
ty, who had been ſo poor in all reſpects, and fo little 
able to furniſh the ſupplies for the war, that they had 
ſold the very ſtatues, after having formed a judicial 
proceſs againſt each, and paſſed ſentence upon them, 
as if they had been ſo many criminals. On this oc- 
caſion we are told, they ſpared one ſtatue, when all 
the reſt were condemned, namely, that of Gelon, 
one of their ancient kings, in honour of the man, 
and for the ſake of * the victory which he gained 
over the Carthaginians at Himera. 

Syracuſe being thus revived, and repleniſhed with 
ſuch a number of inhabitants who flocked to it from 
all quarters, Timolcon was defirous to beſtow the 
bleſſing of liberty on the other cities alſo, and once 
for all to extirpate arbitrary government out of 
Sicily. For this purpole, marching into the terri- 
torics of the petty tyrants, he compelled Icetes to 
quit the intereſts of Carthage, to agree to demoliſh 
his caltles, and to live among the Leontines as a 
private perſon. Leptines allo, prince of Apollonia 
and ſeveral other little towns, finding himſelf in 


He defeated Hamilcar who landed in Sicily with three hun- 
dred thouſand men, in che ſecond vear of the ſeveaty-ftch olym- 
Plad. 
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danger of being taken, ſurrendered, and had his life 
granted him, but was ſent to Corinth: For Timoleon 
ſooked upon it as a glorious thing, that the tyrants of 
Sicily ſhould be forced to live as exiles * in the city 
which had colonized that iſland, and ſhould be ſeen, 
by the Greeks, in ſuch an abject condition, 

After this he returned to Syracuſe, to ſettle the 
civil government, and to eſtabliſh the moſt impor- 
tant and neceſſary laws, along with Cephalus and 
Dinarchus, lawgivers ſent from Corinth. In the 
mean while, willing that the mercenaries ſhould reap 
ſome advantage from the enemy's country, and be 
kept from inaction, he ſent Dinarchus and Demare- 
tus into the Carthaginian province. Theſe drew 
ſeveral citizens from the Punic intereſt, and not only 
lived in abundance themſelves, but alſo raiſed mo- 
ney, from the plunder, for carrying on the war. 
While theſe rhatters were tranſacting, the Cartha- 
ginians arrived at Lilybaeum, with ſeventy thouſand 
land forces, two hundred galleys, and a thouſand 
other veſſels, which carried machines of war, cha- 
riots, vaſt quantities of proviſions, and all other 
ſtores; as if they were now determined not to carry 
on the war by ptecemeal, but to drive the Greeks 
entirely out of Sicily. For their force was ſufficient 
to effect this, even if the Sicilians had been united, 
and much more ſo, haraſſed as they were with mu- 
tal animoſities. When the Carthaginians there- 
tore found that their Sicilian territories were laid 


* oy rn {YTECT I) 06 
+ Among other wile inſtitutions, he appointed a chief magi- 
irate to be choſen yearly, whom the Syracuſans called the 
Amphipclus of Jupiter Olympius; thus giving him a kind of 
facred character. The firſt Amphipelus was Commenes. Hence 
aroſe the cuſtom among the Syracuſans to compute their years 
by the reſpective governments of theſe magiſtrates; which cuſ- 
tom continued in the time of Diodorus Siculus, that is, in the 
reign of Auguſtus, above three kundred years after the office of 
Anphipolus was firſt introduced. 
Dropok. Step. L. XIV. c. 12. 
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waſte, they marched under the command of Af. 
drubal and Hamilcar, in great fury againft the 
Corinthians, 

Information of this being brought directly to Sy- 
racuſe, the inhabitants were ſtruck with ſuch terror 
by this prodigious armament, that ſcarcely three 
thouſand, out of ten times that number, took up 
arms and ventured to follow Timoleon. The mer. 
cenaries were in number four thouſand, and of them 
about a thouſand gave way to their fears, when upon 
the march, and turned back, crying out, “ That 
« Timoleon muſt be mad or in his dotage, to go 
“ againſt any army of ſeventy thouſand men, with 
© only five thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe, and 
ce to draw his handful of men, too, eight days 
« march from Syracuſe; by which means there 
© could be no refuge for thoſe that fled, nor burial 
ce for thoſe that fell in battle.“ 

Timoleon conſidered it as an advantage, that 
theſe cowards diſcovered themſelves before the en- 
gagement; and having encouraged the reſt, he led 
them haſtily to the banks of the Crimeſus, where 
he was told the Carthaginians were drawn together. 
But as he was aſſending an hill, at the top of 
which the enemy's camp and all their vaſt forces 
would be in ſight, he met ſome mules loaded with 
parſley; and his men took it in their heads, that 
It was a bad omen, becauſe we uſually crown the 
ſepulchres with parſley, and thence the proverb 
with reſpect to one that is dangerouſly ill, Such 4 
one has weed of nothing but parſley. To deliver them 
from this ſuperſtition, and to remove the panic, 
Timoleon ordered the troops to halt, and making a 
fpeech ſuitable to the occaſion, obſerved among 
other things, © That crowns were brought them 
ee before the victory, and offered themſelves of thei! 
ce own accord.” For the Corinthians from all an- 
tiquity having looked upon a wreath of parſley 
as ſacred, crowned the victors with it at the Iſth- 
mian 
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mians games: in Timoleon's time it was ſtill in uſe 
at thoſe games, as it is now at the Nemcan, and it 
is but lately that the pine- branch has taken its place. 
The general having addreſſed his army as we have 
faid, took a chaplet of parilev, and crowned nim- 
ſelf with it firſt, and then his officers and the com- 
mon ſoldiers did the ſame. At that infant the 
ſoothſayers obſerved two eagles flying towards thern, 
one of them bore a ſerpent which he had pierced 
through with his talons while the other advanced 
with a loud and animating noiſe, pointed them out 
to the army, who all betook themſelves to prayer 
and invocation to the gods, 

The ſummer was now begun, and the end of 
the month * Thargelion brought on the ſoiſtice ; 
the river then ſending up a thick miſt, the field 
was covered with it at ficit, ſo that nothing in the 
enemy's camp was diſcernible, only an inarticulate 
and confuſed noiſe, which reached the ſummit of 
the hill, ſhewed that a great army lay at ſome di- 
ſtance, But when the Corinthians had reached the 
top, and laid down their ſhields to take breath, 
the ſun had raiſed the vapours higher, ſo that the 
fog being collected upon the ſummits, covered 
then only, while the places below were all vilible. 
The river Crimeſus appeared clearly, and the 
enemy were ſcen croſſing it, fiſt with chariots 
drawn by four horſes, and formidably provided for 
the combat; behind which there marched ten 
thouſand men with white bucklers. Theſe they 
conjectured to be Carthaginians, by the brightneſs 
of their armour, and the ſlowneſs and good order 


* Here we ſee the uncertainty of the Grecian months.. 'The 
wnters on the ſubject, Dionyſius of Halicarnafus, for inſtance, ' 
(Rom. Antiq. lib. i.) take T hargelion to be April. And yet 
ere we are told, the end of the month was near the ſolſtice 
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Tag TgoTa; non CUYNTTEY r Xaipov. Hence it is, that Dacier ven- 
ures, in this place, to tranſlate it June, the ſolſtice certainly be- 
ug in that month. ; 
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in which they moved. They were followed by the 
troops of other nations, who advanced in a confuſed 
and tumultuous manner. 

Timoleon obſerving that the river put it in his 
power to engage with what number of the encmy 
he pleaſed, bade his men take notice how the 
main body was divided by the ſtream, part having 
already got over, and part preparing to paſs it; 
and order Demaretus with the cavalry to attack 
the Carthaginians and put them in confuſion, be- 
fore they had time to range themſelves in order of 
battle. Then he himſelf deſcending into the plain 
with the infantry, formed the wings out of other 
Sicilians, intermingling a few ſtrangers with them; 
but the natives of Syracuſe and the moſt warlikc of 
the mercenaries he placed about himſelf in the 
center, and ſtopt a while to ſee the ſucceſs of the 
horſe. When he ſaw that they covid not come up 
to grapple with the Carthaginians, by reaton of the 
chariots that ran to and fro before their army, and 
that they were obliged often to wheel about, to avoid 
the danger of having their ranks broken, and then 
to rally again and return to the charge, lometimes 
here ſometimes there, he took his buckler, and 
called to the foot to follow him, and be of good 
courage, with an accent that ſeemed more than 
human, ſo much was it above his uſual pitch; 
whether it was exalted by his ardour and enthuſiaſm, 
or whether (as many were of opinion) the voice of 
ſome god was joined with his. His troops anſwer— 
ing him with a loud ſhout, and preſſing him to 
lead them on without delay, he ſent orders to the 
cavalry to get beyond the line of- chariots, and to 
take the enemy in flank, whilſt himſelf thickening 
his firſt ranks, ſo as to join buckler to buckler, 
and cauſing the trumpet to found, - bore down upon 
the Carthaginians. They ſuſtained the firſt ſhock 
with great ſpirit: for being fortified with brealt- 
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plates of iron and helmets of braſs, and e 
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themſelves with large ſhields, they could caſily 
repel the ſpears and javelins. But when the buſi- 
neſs came to a deciſion by the ſword, where art 
is no leſs requiſite than ſtrength, all on a ſudden 
there broke out dreadful thunders from the moun- 
tains mingled with long trails of lightning; after 
which the black clouds, deſcending from the tops 
of the hills, fell upon the two armies in a ſtorm of 
wind, rain, and hail. The tempeſt was on the 
backs of the Greeks, but beat upon the faces of 
the Barbarians, and almoſt blinded them with the 
ſtormy ſhowers and the fire continually ſtreaming 
from the clouds. 
Theſe things very much diſt: 

particularly ſuch of them 

The greateſt inconvenience ſcems to have been the 
roaring of the thunder, and the clattering of the 
rain and hail upon their arms, which hindered them 
from hearing the orders of their officers, Beſides, 
the Carthaginians not being light but heavy armed, 
as I ſaid, the dirt was troubleſome to them; and, 
as the boſoms of their tunics were filled with water, 
they were very unwieldy in the combat, ſo that the 
Greeks could overturn them with eaſe; and when 
they were down, it was impoſſible for them, en- 
cumbered as they were with their arms, to get up 
out of the mire. For the river Crimeſus, ſwoln 
partly with the rains, and partly having its courſe 
ſtopped by the vaſt numbers that croſſed it, had 
overflowed its banks. The adjacent field, having 
many cavities and low places in it, was filled with 
water which ſettled there, and the Carthaginians 
falling into them, could not diſengage themſelves 
without extreme difficulty, In ſhort, the ſtorm 
continuing to beat upon them with great violence, 
and the Greeks having cut to pieces four hundred 
men who compoſed their firſt ranks, their whole 
dy was put to flight. Great numbers were over- 
taken in the field, and put to the ſword; many 
5 WI: =. took 
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took to the river, and, juſtling with thoſe that weye 
yet paſling it, were carried down and drowned, 
The major part, who endeavoured to gain the hills, 
were ſtopt by the light-armed foldiers, and lain, 
Among the ten thouſand that were killed, 1t 1s ſaid 
there were three thouſand natives of Carthage; a 
heavy loſs to that city ; for none of its citizens were 
ſuperior to theſc, either in birth, fortune, or charac- 
ter, nor have we any account that ſo many Cartha- 
ginians ever fell before in one battle; but, as the 
moſtly made ute of Libyans, Spaniards, and Numi- 
dians in their wars, if they loſt a victory, it was at 
the expence of the blood of ſtrangers. 

The Greeks diſcovered by the ſpoils the quality 
of the killed. Thoſe that ſtript the dead, ſet no 
value upon braſs or iron, ſuch was the abundance 
of ſilver and gold: for they paſſed the river, and 
made themſelves maſters of the camp and baggage, 
Many of the priſoners were clandeftinely fold by 
the ſoldiers, but five thouſand were delivered in 
upon the public account, and two hundred chariots 
alſo where taken. The tent of Timoleon afforded 
the moſt beautiful and magnificent ſpectacle. In 
it were piled all manner of ſpoils, among which a 
thouſand brealt-plates of exquifite workmanſhip, 
and ten thouſand bucklers were expoſed to view. 
As there was but a ſmall number to collect the 
ſpoils of ſuch a multitude, and they found ſuch 
immenſe riches, it was the third day after the 
battle before they could ere& the trophy. With 
the firſt news of the victory, Timoleon ſent to 
Corinth the handſomeſt of the arms he had taken, 
deſirous that the world might admire and emu- 
late his native city, when they ſaw the faireſt tem- 
ples adorned, not with Grecian ſpoils, nor with 
the unpleaſing monuments of kindred blood and 
domeſtick ruin, but with the ſpoils of Barbarians, 
which bore this honourable inſcription, dectaring 
the juſtice as well as valour of the ronguere 
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« That the people of Corinth, and Timoleon their 
« general, having delivered the Greeks who dwelt 
ein Sicily, from the Carthaginian yoke, made 
« this offering, as a grateful acknowledgment to 
« the gods.” 

After this Timoleon left the mercenaries to lay 
waſte the Carthaginian province, and returned to 
Syracuſe. By an edict publiſhed there he baniſhed 
from Sicily the thouſand hired ſoldiers who deſerted 
him before the Hattle, and obliged them to quit 
Syracuſe before the ſun ſet. Theſe wretches paſſed 
over into Italy, where they were treacherouſly ſlain 
by the Brutians. Such was the vengeance which 
Heaven took of their perfidiouſneſs. 

Nevertheleſs, Mamercus, prince of Catana, and 
Icetes, either moved with envy at the ſucceſs of 
Timoleon, or dreading him as an implacable ene- 
my, who thought no faith was to be kept with 
tyrants, entered into league with the Carthaginians, 
and deſired them to ſend a new army and general, 
if they were not willing to loſe Sicily entirely. 
Hereupon, Giſco came with a fleet of feventy ſhips, 
and a body Greeks whom he had taken into pay. 
The Carthaginians had not employed any Greeks 
before, but now they conſidered them as the braveſt 
and moſt invincible of men. 

On this occaſion, the inhabitants of Meſſena 
riſing with one conſent, ſlew four hundred of the o- 
rein ſoldiers, whom Timoleon had ſent to their aſ- 
liſtance; and within the dependencies of Carthage, 
the mercenaries, commanded by Euthymus the 
Leucadian, were cut off by an ambuſh at a place 
called“ Hier. Hence the good fortune of Timo- 
leon became ſtill more famous: for theſe were ſome 
of the men who with Philodemus of Phocis and 
Onomarchus, had broken into the temple of Apollo at 


* We do not find there was any place in Sicily called Hier 
all probability therefore it ſhould be read Hietæ; for Stephanus 
4e Urbib. mentions a caſtle in Sicily of that name, 
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Delphi, and were partakers with them in the J fa. 
crilege. Sh ned as execrable on this account, 
they wandered about Peloponneſus, where Timo. 
leon, being in, great Wand of me n; took theur into 
pay. When they came into Sicily, they were vic- 
torious in: Ml tne battles where he commanued in 
perion; but 5 the great ſtruggles of the war 
were over, being ſent upon ſervice " where ſuccours 
were rec wired, they periſhed by little and little, 
Iercin avenging juſtice ſ ſcems to nave been willing. 
to make ule of the proiperity of Timoleon as an 
apology for it's delay, taking care, as it did, that 
no harm might happen to the good from the puniſh- 
ment of the wicked; inſomuch that the favour of 
the gods to that great man, was no leſs diſcerned 
and admired in his very loſſes, than in his greateſt 
ſucceſs. 
Upon any of theſe little advantages, the tyrants 
took occaſion to ridicule the Syracuſans; at which 
they were highly incenſed. Mamercus, for inſtance, 
who valued himſelf on his poems and tragedies, talk- 
ed in a pompous manner of the victory he had gain- 
ed over the mercenaries, and ordered this inſolent 
inſctiption to be put upon the ſhields which he dedi- 
cated to the gods. 


Theſe F ſhields with gold and ivory gay 
To our plain bucklers loft the day. 


*The ſacred war commenced on this occaſion. The Am 
phicizens having condemned the people of Phocis in a heavy ine, 
tor plundering the country of Cyrrha, which was dedica ted to 
Apollo, and that people being unable to pay it, their whole 
country was jud ged forfeited to that god. Hereupon Philo. 
melus, not Philodemus, called the people together, and adviſed 
them to ſeize the treaſures in the temple of Delphi, to enable them 
10 hire f forces to defend themſelves. This brought on a war chat 
I:ted fix years; in the courſe of which moſt of the ſacrilegiou3 

erſons perithed miſerably. 

+ They were ſhields that had been taken out of the temple 
at Delphi. 
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Afterwards, when Timoleon was laying ſiege to 
Calauria, Icetes took the opportunity to make an 
inroad into the territories of Syracuſe, where he met 
with conſiderable booty; and having made great 
haveck, he marched back by Calauria itſelf, in 
contempt of Timoleon and the Nender force he had 
with him. Timoleon ſuftered him to paſs, and then 
followed him with his cavalry and I&ht-armed foot. 
When Icetes ſaw he was purſued, he croſſed the 
* Damyrias, and ftood in a poſture to receive the 
enemy, on the other ſide. What emboldened him 
to do this, was the difficulty of the paſſage, and 
the ſteepneſs of the banks on both ſides. But a 
ſtrange diſpute and jealouſy of honcur, which aroſe 
among the officers of Timoleon, a while delayed 
the combat: for there was not one that was willing 
to go after another, but every man wanted to be 
foremoſt in the attack; ſo that their fording was 
likely to be very tumultuous and diſorderly by their 
juſtling each other, and prefling to get before. To 
remedy this, 'Limoleon ordered them to dicide the 
matter by lot, and that each, for this purpoſe, 
ſhould give him his ring, He took the rings, and 
ſhook them in the ſkirt of his robe, and the firſt 
that came up, happening to have a trophy for the 
ical, the young officers received it with joy, and 
crying out, that they would not wait for any other 
lot, made their way as faſt as poſſible through the 
liver, and fell upon the enemy, who, unable to 
ſuſtain the ſhock, ſoon took to flight, throwing away 
their arms, and leaving a thouſand of their men dead 
upon the ſport. | 
A few days after this, Timoleon marched into 
the territory of the Leontines, where he took Icetes 
alive; and his ſon Eupolemus, and Euthymus, his 
general of horſe, were brought to him bound by 
the ſoldiers, Icetes and his ſon were capitally pu- 
niſhed, as tyrants and traitors to their country. 
* Or the Laymyrias, 
R 4 Nor 
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Nor did Euthymus find mercy, though remarkably 


brave and bold in action, becauſe he was accuſed of 
a ſevere ſarcaſm againſt the Corinthians. He had 
ſaid, it ſeems, in a ſpeech he made to the Leontines, 
upon the Corinthians taking the field “ © That it 
« was no formidable matter, if the Corinthian dames 
cc were gone out to take the air.” Thus the genera. 
lity of men are more apt to reſent a contemptuous 
word than an unjuſt action, and can bear any other 
injury better than diſgrace. Every hoſtile deed is 
imputed to the neceſſity of war, but ſatirical and 
cenſorious expreſſions are conſidered as the effects of 
hatred or malignity. 

When Timolcon was returned, the Syracuſans 
brought the wife and daughters of Icetes to a public 
trial, who, being there condemned to die, were exe— 
cuted accordingly. This ſeems to be the moſt ex- 
ceptionable part of Timoleon's conduct: for if he 
had interpoſed, the women would not have ſuffered, 
But he appears to have connived at it, and given 
them up to the reſentment of the people, who were 
willing to make ſome ſatisfaction to the manes of 
Dion, who expelled Dionyſius. For Icetes was the 
man who threw Arete the wife of Dion, his ſiſter 
Ariſtomache, and his ſon, who was yet a child, 
alive into the Sea; as we have related in the life of 
Dion f. | 

| Timoleon 


* A verſe in the Medea of Euripides, quite altered in the ſenſe 
by the different punCtuation. Medea ſays there, wer. 24. 


Kogub VYUYHIXES, End hey Joh; 
Mn wo Ty Heο . 


Inſtead of which, Euthymus pronounced it thus: 


Kogubias ure T3 D NH 


+ From this paſſage, and another before, it ſeems as if the 
life of Dion was written before this, And yet, in the life of 
Dion, Plutarch ſpeaks as if this was written firſt, For there 
he ſays, As awe have written in the life of Timoleon. In on of 

them, 
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Timoleon then marched to Catana againſt Ma- 
mercus, who waited for him in order of battle upon 
the banks of the * Abolus. Mamercus was defeated 
and put to flight, with the loſs of above two thou- 
ſand men, no ſmall part of which conſiſted of the 
Punic ſuccours ſent by Giſco. Hereupon, the Car- 
thaginians defired him to grant thein peace, which 
he did on the following conditions: © That the 
« ſhould hend only the lands within the F Lycus; 
« that they ſhouid permit all who deſired it, to re- 
« move out of their province, with their families 
« and goods, and to ſettle at Syracuſe; and that 
« they ſhould renounce all friendſhip and alliance 
« with the tyrants.” Mamercus, reduced by this 
treaty to deipair, ſet fail for Italy, with an intent 
to bring the Lucamans againſt Timoleon and the 
Syracuſans. But, inſtead of that, the crews tacking 
about with the galleys, and returning to Sicily, de- 
livered up Catana to Timoleon; which obliged 
Mamercus to take refuge at Meſſene, with Hippo, 
prince of that city. Timoleon coming upon them, 
and inveſting the place both by fea gad land, Hippo 
got on board a ſhip, and attempted to make his 
eſcape, but was taken by the Metienians themſelves; 
who expoſed him in the theatre; and calling their 
children out of the ſchools, as to the fineſt ſpectacle 
in the world, the puniſhment of a tyrant, the firſt 
ſcourged him, and then put him to death. 

Upon this, Mamercus ſurrendered himſelf to 
Timoleon, agreeing to take his trial at Syracuſe, 
on condition that I imoleon himſelf would not be 


them, thereſore, if not in both, thoſe references muſt have been 
made by the librarians, according to the different order in' which 
theſe lives were placed. 


* Ptolemy and others call this river 4/abus, Alabis, or Alabor. 
It is near Hybla, between Catana and Syracuſe. 
Plutarch probably took the name of this river as he found it 
in Diodorus; but other hiſtorians call it the Halycus. Indeed, 
the Carthaginians might poſſibly give it the oriental aſpirate ha, 
which ſignifies no more than the particle rc. 
his 
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his accuſer. Being conducted to Syracuſe, and 
brought before the people, he attempted to pro- 
nounce an oration which. he had compoſed long 
before for fuch an occaſion ; but being received 
with noiſe and clamour, he perceived that the aſſem- 
ly were determined to ſhew him no favour. He, 
therefore, threw off his upper garment, ran through 
the theatre, and daſhed his head violently againſt 
one of the ſteps, with a deſigned to kill himſelf; 
but did not ſucceed according to his with, for he 
was taken up alive, and ſuffered the puniſhment of 
thieves and robbers. 
In this manner did Timoleon extirpate tyranny, 
8 put a period to their wars. He found the 
hole iſland turned almoſt wild and ſavage with 155 
misfortunes ſo that its very inhabitants could hardiy 
endure it, and yer he fo. civilized it again, and ren- 
dered it fo deſirable, that ſtrangers came to ſettle in 
the country, from which its own people had lately 
fled; the great cities of Agrigentum and Ge!la, 
whach- aiter the Athenian war, "had been facked and 
left deſolate by the Carthaginians, were now peopled 
again; the former by Megellus and Pherittus from 
Elea, and the latter by Gor ous from the ifle of 
Ceos, who allo collected and brought with him 
ſome of the old citizens. Timoleon not only a- 
ſured them of his protection, and of peaceful days 
to ſettle in, after the tempeſts of ſuch a war, but 
cordially entered into their neceſſities, and ſupplied 
them with every thing, ſo that he was even beloved 
by chem, as if he had been their founder. Nay, to 
that degree did he enjoy the affections of the Sici- 
lians in general, that no war ſeemed concluded, no 
laws enacted, no lands divided, no political 1egu- 
lation made, in a proper manner, except it was re- 
viſed and touched by him: he was the mai.cr- 
builder, who put the laſt hand to the work, and 
beſtowed upon it a happy elegance and perfection. 


Though at chat time Greece boaſted a number oi 
rear 
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great men, whoſe atchievements were highly diſtin- 
ouiſhed, Timotheus (ior inſtance), Ageſilaus, Pelo- 
pidas, and Epaminondas, the laſt of whom Timoleon 
principally vied with, in the courſe of glory, yet 
we may diſcern in their actions a certain labour and 
ſtraining, which diminiſhes their luſtte, and ſome of 
them have afforded room for cenfure, and been fol- 
lowed with repentance; whereas there is not one 
action of Timoleon, (if we except the extremities 
he proceeded to in the caſe of his brother,) to which 
we may not, with Timacus, apply that paſſage of 
Sophocles 


| What Venus, or what Love, 
Plac'd the fair parts in this harmonious whole. 


For, as the poetry of“ Antimachus and the por- 
traits of F Dionyſius, both of them Colophonians, 
with all the nerves and ſtrength one finds 1n them, 


appear to be too much laboured, and ſmell too 
much of the lamp; whereas the paintings of I Ni- 
comachus and the verſcs of Homer, beſides their 
other excellencies and graces, ſeem to have been 


®* Antimachus was an epic poet, who flouriſhed in the days 
of Socrates and Plato. He wrote a poem called the TH,. 
Quintilian (x. 1.) ſays, he had a force and ſolidity, together 
with an elevation of ſtyle, and had the ſecond place given him 
by the grammarians, after Homer; but as he failed in the paſ- 
ſions, in the diſpoſition of his fable, and in the eaſe and ele- 
gance of manner, though he was ſecond, he was far from coming 
near the firſt, | 

+ Dionyſius was a portrait-painter, PLIxX. xxxv. 10. 

t Pliny tells us, Nicomachus painted with a ſwift as well 
das maſterly hand; and that his pieces fold for as much as a 
* town was worth.” Ariſtratus, the tyrant of Sicyon, having 
agreed with him for a piece of work which ſeemed to require 
a conſiderable time, Nicomachus did not appear till within a 
few days of that on which he had agreed to finiſh it. Here- 
upon the tyrant talked of puniſhing him ; but in thoſe few days 


he completed the thing in an admirable manner, and entirely to 
his ſatisfaction. | | 
1 ſtruck 
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ſtruck off with readineſs and eaſe : ſo, if we compare 
the exploits of Epaminondas and Ageſilaus, perform- 
ed with infinite pains and difficulty, with thoſe of 
Timoleon, which, glorious as they were, had a great 
deal of freedom and eaſe in them, when we conſider 
the caſe well, we ſhall conclude the latter, not to 
have been the work of fortune indeed, but the effects 
of fortunate virtue. 

He himſelf, it ie true, aſcribed all his ſucceſſes 
to fortune. For when he wrote to his friends at 
Corinth, or addreſſed the Syracuſans, he often faid, 
he was highly indebted to that goddeſs, when ſhe 
was reſolved to fave Sicily, for doing it under his 
name. In his houſe he built a chapel, and offered 
facrifices to“ Chance, and dedicated the houſe itſelf 
to Fortune: for the Syracuſans had given him one 
of the beſt houſes in the city, as a reward of his 
ſervices, and provided him, beſides, a very elegant 
and agreeable retreat in the country. In the coun- 
try it was that he ſpent moſt of his time, with his 
wife and children, whom he had ſent for from Co- 
rinth; for he never returned home: he took no 
part in the troubles of Greece, nor expoſed himſelf 
to public envy, the rock which great generals com- 
monly ſplit upon, in their inſatiable purſuits of 
honour and power; but he remained in Sicily, en- 
joying the bleſſings he had eftabliſhed; and of 
which the greateſt of all was, to ſee ſo many cities 
and fo many thouſands of people happy through his 
means. 

But ſince, according to the compariſon of Simo- 
nides, every republic muſt have ſome 1mpudent 


When the ancients aſcribed any events to fortune, they 
did not mean to deny the operation of -the Deity in it, but 
only to exclude all human contrivance and power. And 1 
events aſcribed to chance, they might poſſibly mean to exclude 
the agency of all rational beings, whether human or di- 
vine. 


ſlanderer, 
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anderer, juſt as every lark muſt have a creſt on 
its head, ſo it was at Syracuſe; for Timoleon was 
attacked by two demagogues, Laphyſtius and De- 
maenetus. The firſt of theſe having demanded of 
him ſureties that he would anſwer to an indictment 
which was to be brought againſt him, the people 
began to rife, declaring they would not ſuffer him 
to proceed. But Timolcon filled the tumult, by 
repreſenting, © 'That he had voluntarily undergone 
« ſo many labours and dangers, on purpoſe that 
« the meaneſt Syracuſan might have recourſe, when 
« he pleaſed. to the laws.” And when Demae— 
netus, in full aſſembly, alleged many articles againſt 
his behaviour in command, he did not vouchſafe 
him any anſwer; he only ſaid, He could not 
« ſufficiently expreſs his gratitude to the gods, for 
« granting his requeſt, in permitting him to fee all 
« the Syracuſans enjoy the liberty of ſaying what they 
« thought fit.” 

Having then confeſſedly performed greater things 
than any Grecian of this time, and been the only 
man that realized thoſe glorious atchievements, to 
which the orators of Greece were conſtantly exhort- 
ing their countrymen in the general aſſemblies of 
the ſtates, fortune happily placed him at a diſtance 
from the calamities in which the mother-country 
was involved, and kept his hands unſtained with 
its blood. He made his courage and conduct ap- 
pear in his dealings with the Barbarians and with 
tyrants, as well as his juſtice and moderation where- 
ever the Greeks or their friends were concerned. 
Very few of his trophies coſt his fellow-citizens a 
tear, or put any of them in mourning, and yet, in 
leſs than eight years, he delivered Sicily from its 
inteſtine miſeries and diſtempers, and reſtored it to 
the native inhabitants. 

After ſo much proſperity, when he was well ad- 
vanced in years, his eyes began to fail him, and 
the 
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the defect increaſed fo faſt, that he entirely loſt his 
fight. Not that he had done any thing to occaſion 
it, nor was it to be imputed to the caprice of * for- 
tune, but it ſeems to have been owing to a fami! 
weakneſs and diſorder, winch operated together 
with the courſe of time. For ſeveral of his rela- 
tions are ſaid to have loſt their fight in the ſam 
manner, having it gradually 1; mpaired | Dy years. But 
Athanis tells us, notwithſtanding, that during the 
war with Hippo and Mamercus, and while he lay 
before Millac, a white ſpeck appeared on his eve, 
which was a plain indicatio as blindneſs was 
coming on. However, this goth ot hinder. him 
from continuing the ſicge, and profecuting the war, 
until he got the tyrant in his aa But, when 
he was returned to Syracuſe, he laid down tne com- 
mand imme*ately, and excuſed himſelf to the peo- 
ple from any farther f. TVICE, as he had brought their 
affairs to a happy conciuſion, 

It is not to be wondered, that he bore his miſ- 
fortune without repining; but it was really admir- 
able to obſerve the honour and reſpect which the 
Syracuſans paid him when blind. They not only 
viſited him conſtantly them ſelves, but brought 
all ſtrangers who ipent ſome time amongſt them, 
to his houſe in tlie to wn, or to that in the coun- 
try, that they too might have the pleaſure of 
ſeeing the delivcrer of Syracuſe. And it was their 
Joy and their pride that he choſe to 1 end his 
days with them, and deſpiſed the ſplendid recep- 
tion which Greece was prepared to give him, on 
account of his great ſucceſs. Among the many 
votes that were pailed and things that were done in 


* Plutarch here hints at an opinion which was very preva- 
lent among the Pagans, that if any perſon was figually fa- 
voured with ſucceſs, there would ſome misfortune happen, to 
counter-balance it. This they e to the enyy of 10mg 
malignant Daemon. | 


honour 
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honour of him, one of the moſt ſtriking was, that 
decree of the people of Syracuſe, „ That when- 
« ever they ſhould be at war with a foreign nation, 
« they would employ a Corinthian general.” Thei 
method of proceeding, too, in their aſſemblies, did 
honour to Timoleon. For they decided fmaller 
matters by themſelves, but confulted him in the 
more difficult and important cafes, On theſe occa- 
ſions he was conveyed in a litter through the market- 
place to the theatre; and W e was carried in, 
the people ſaluted him with one voice, as he far. 
He returned the civility, and having pauſed a while 
to give time for the acclimations, took cogni- 
zance of the affair, and delivered his opinion. The 
aſſembly gave their fanction to it, and then his 
ſervants carried the litter back through the theatre; 
and the people having waited on him out with loud 


applauſes, diſpatched the reſt of che public buſineſs 
without him. 

With ſo much reſpect and kindneſs was the old 
age of Timoleon cheriſhed, as that of a common 
father! and at laſt * he died of a flight illneſs co- 
operating with length of years. Some time being 
given the Syracuſans to prepare for his funeral, and 
tor the neighbouring inhabitants and ſtrangers to 
aſſemble, the whole was conducted with great mag- 
mficence. The bier, fumptuouſly adorned, was 
carried by young men ſclected by the people, over 
the ground where the palace and caſtle of the Ty- 
rants ſtood, before they were demoliſhed. It wes 
followed by many thouſands of men and women, 
in the moſt pompous ſolemnity, crowned with gar- 
lands and clotied in white. The lamentations and 
tears, mingled with the praiſes of the deceaſed, 
ſhewed that the honour now paid him was not a 
matter of courſe, or compliance with a duty en- 


—— 


* He died the laſt year of the hundred and tenth Olympiad, 
three hundred and thirty-five years before the Chriſtian ra. 
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Joined, but the teſtimony of real ſorrow and ſincere 
affection. At laſt, the bier being placed upon the 
funeral pile, Demetrius, who had the loudeſt voice 
of all their heralds, was directed to make procla- 
mation, as follows: „The people of Syracuſe 
« inter Timoleon the Corinthian, the ſon of Ti- 
« modemus, at the expence of two hundred minae : 
ce they honour him, moreover, through all time with 
« annual games, to be celebrated with perform- 
tc ances in muſic, horſe-racing and wreſtling; as 
© the man who deſtroyed tyrants, ſubdued barba- 
ce rijans, re-peopled great cities which lay deſolate, 
« and reſtored to the Sicilians their laws and pri- 
ce vileges.“ 

The body was interred, and a monument erected 
for him in the market- place, which they afterwards 
ſurrounded with portico's and other buildings ſuit- 
able to the purpoie, and then made it a place of 
exerciſe for their youth, under the name of Timole- 
onibum. They continued to make uſe of the form 


of government and the laws that he eſtabliſhed, and 
this inſured their * happineſs for a long courle of 
years. 


* This proſperity was interrupted about thirty years after, by 
the cruelties of Agathocles. 


C2679 
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HEN I firſt applied myſelf to the writing of 

theſe lives, it was for the fake of others, but 
| purſue that ſtudy for my own fake; availing my- 
ſelf of hiſtory as of a mirrour, from which TI learn 
to adjuſt and regulate my own conduct. For it is 
like living and converſing with theſe illuſtrious men, 
when I invite, as it were, and receive them, one 
after another, under my roof; when I conſider 
how great and wonderful they were*, and ſelect from 
their actions the moſt memorable and glorious. 


Ze gods! what greater pleaſure ? 
What happier road to virtue? 


+ Democritus has a poſition in his philoſophy, 
utterly falſe indeed, and leading to endleſs ſuperſti- 
tions, that there are phantaſms or images cont1- 
| nually floating in the air, ſome propitious, and tome 
| unlucky, and adviſes us to pray, that ſuch may 
ſtrike upon our ſenſes, as are agreeable to and per- 

ſective of our nature, and not ſuch as have a ten- 
dency to vice and error. For my part, inſtead of 
this, I filled my mind with the ſublime images of the 
belt and greateſt man, by attention to hiſtory and 
| biography; and if I contract any blemiſh or ill 
| cuſtom from other company which I am unavoida- 


970%; en 0705 7e—— Hom, II. xiv. ver. 629. 
| + Democritus held that vifible objects produced their image 
in the ambient air, which image produced a ſecond, and the 
| cond a third ſtill leſs than the former, and ſo on till the laſt 
produced irs counterpart in the eye. This he ſuppoſed the 
| Proceſs of the act of viſions. But he went on to what was in- 
ately more abſurd. He maintained that thought was 
ormed, according as thoſe images ſtruck upon the imagina- 
denz that of theſe there were ſome good and ſome evil; that 
3 produced virtuous thoughts in us, and the evil the 
rary, 
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| 

bly engaged in, I correct and expel them, by calm. 
ly and diſpaſſionately turning my thoughts to theſe 
excellent examples. For the ſame purpoſe, I now 
put in your hands the life of Timoleon the Corin— 
thian, and that of Emilius Paulus, men famous 
not only for the virtues, but their ſucceſs; inſo- 
much that they have left room to doubt, whether 
their great atchievements were not more Owing to 
their good fortune than their prudence. 

Moſt writers agree, that the Amilian family was 
one of the moſt ancient among the Roman nobility; - 
and it is aſſerted, that the founder of it, who ally 
left it his ſurname, was * Mamercus the {on of I Py- 
thagoras the philolopher, Who, for the peculiar 
charms and gracefulneſs of his elocution was called 
/Emilius; ſuch, at leaſt, is the opinion of thoſe 
who ſay that Numa was educated under Pythage- 
ras. 

Thoſe of this family that Þ diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves, found their attachment to virtue generally 
bleſt with ſucceſs. And notwithſtanding the ill 
fortune of Lucius Paulus at Cannae, he ſhewed on 
that occaſion both his prudence and his valour, 
For when he could not difluade his colleague from 
fighting, he joined him in the combat, though much 
againſt his will, but did not partake with him in 
his flight: on the contrary, when he who plunged 
them in the danger, deſerted the field, Paulus ſtood 
his ground, and fell bravely amidſt the enemy, with 
his word in his hand. 


See the life of Numa. 3 

+ He is called Pythagoras the philoſopher, to diſtinguiſh him 
from Pythagoras the famed wreſtler. 

t From Lucius ÆEmtlius, who was conſul in the year of 
Rome two hundred and ſeventy, and overcame the Velici2% 
to Lucius Paulus, who was father to Paulus Emilius, and 
who fell at Cannae, in the year of Rome five hundred a! 
thirty-ſeven, there were many of thoſe Emilii renowned for the 
victories and triumphs, NON 

This 
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This Paulus had a daughter named Emilia, who 
was married to Scipio the great, and had a ſon called 
Paulus, whoſe hiſtory I am now writing. | 

At the time he made his appearance in the world, 
* Rome abounded in men who were celebrated for 
their virtues and other excellent accompliſhments ; 
and even among theſe Emilius made a diſtinguiſh- 
ed figure, without purſuing the ſame ſcudies, or ſet- 
ting out in the ſame attack, with the young nobility 
of that age. For he did not exercife himſelf in 
pleading cauſes, nor could he ftcop to ſalute, to 
ſolicite and careſs the people, which was the method 
that moſt men took who aimed at popularity. Not 
but that he had talents from nature to acquit him- 
ſelf well in either of theſe reſpects, but he reckoned 
the honour that flows from valour, from juſtice and 
probity, preferable to both; and 1n theſe virtues he 
ſoon ſurpaſſed all the young men of his time. 

The firſt of the great offices of ſtate for which he 
was a candidate, was that of die, and he carried 
it againſt twelve competitors, who, we are told, 
were all afterwards conſuls. And when he was 
appointed one of the Augurs, whom the Romans 
employ in the inſpection and care of divination hy 
the flight of birds, and by prodigies in the ai, he 
ſtudied fo attentively the n{av=s of his country, and 
acquainted himſeif ib perlectl, wird he ancient ce- 
remonies of religion, that what beiore was only 
conſidered as an honour, and fought for en ac- 
count of the F authority annexed to it, appeared 
in his hands to be one of the principle arts Thus 
he confirmed the delinition which is given »y ſome 
philoſophers, That religion is the ſcience of wer ſhip= 


In that period we find the Sempronii, the Albini, the Fahii 
Maximi, the Marcelli, the Scipio, the Fulvii, Sulvitil, Cethegi, 

etelli; and other great and excellent men. 

+ Under pretence that the auſpices were favourable or other- 
viſe, the Augurs had it in their power to promote or put a ſtop to 
ny public affair whatever. | 
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ping the gods, He did every thing with {kill and 


application; he laid aſide all other concerns while 
he attended to this, and made not the leaſt omiſſion 
or innovation, but diſputed with his colleagues about 
the ſmalleſt article, and inſiſted, that though the 
Deity might be ſuppoſed to be merciful, and willing 
to overlook ſome neglect, yet it was dangerous for 
the ſtate to connive at and paſs by ſuch things. 
For no man ever began his attempts againſt governinent 
with an enormous crime; and the relaxing in the ſmall: 
matters, breaks down the fences of the greateſt. 

Nor was he leſs exact in requiring and obfervin 
the Roman military diſcipline. He did not ſtudy to 
be popular in command, nor endeavour, like the 
generality, to make one commiſſion the foundation 
for another, by humouring and indulging the * ſol- 
diery: but as a prieſt inſtructs the initiated with 
care in the ſacred ceremonies, ſo he explained to 
thoſe that were under him the rules and cuſtoms of 
war; and being inexorable, at the ſame time, to 
thoſe that tranſgreſſed them, he re-eſtabliſhed his 
country in its former glory. Indeed with him, the 
beating of an enemy was a matter of much leſs ac- 
count, than the bringing of his countrymen to ſtrict 
diſcipline, the one ſeeming to be the neceſſary con- 
ſequence of the other. 

During the war which the Romans were engaged 
in with F Antiochus the great, in the eaſt, and in 
which I their moſt experienced officers were em- 
ployed, another broke out in the welt, There was 
a general & revolt in Spain; and thither /Emilws 


The Roman Joldiers were, at the ſame time, citizens, who 
had votes ſor the great employments, both civil and military. 

+ The war with Antiochus the great, king of Syria, began 
2hout the year of Rome five hundred and fixty-one, twenty-four 
years after the battle of Cannae. 

t The conſul Glabrio, and after him the the two Scipios, the 
elder of whom was content to ſerve as lieutenant under his 
brother. Liv. L. xxxvii. 

Spain had been reduced by Scipio Naſica. 


wo 
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was ſent, not with ſix Licters only, like other Præ- 
tors, but with twice the number; which ſeemed to 
raiſe his dignity to an equality with the conſular, 
He beat the barbarians * in two pitched battles, and 
killed thirty thouſand of them: which ſucceſs ap- 
pears to have been owing to his generalſhip in chu- 
ſing his ground, and attacking the enemy while 
they were paſſing a river; for by theſe means his 
army gained an eaſy victory. He made himſelf 
maſter of two hundred and fifty cities, which vo- 
luntarily opened their gates: and having eſtabliſh- 
ed peace throughout the province, and ſecured its 
allegiance, he returned to Rome, not a drachma 
richer than he went out. He never, indeed, was 
defirous to enrich himſelt, but lived in a generous 
manner on his own eſtate, which was ſo far from 
being large, that, after his death, it was hardly ſuf- 
ficient to anſwer his wife's dowry, 

His firſt wife was Papiria, the daughter of Papi- 
nus Maſo, a man of conſular dignity. After he had 
lived with her a long time in wedlock he devorced 
her, though ſhe had brought him very fine children ; 
for ſhe was mother to the illuſtrious Scipio and to 
Fabius Maximus. Hiſtory does not acquaint us 
with the reaſon of this ſeparation; but with reſpect 
to deyorces in general, the account which a certain 
Roman, who put away his wife, gave of his own 
caſe, ſeems to be a juſt one. When his friends re- 
monſtrated, and aſked him, Vas ſhe not chaſte ? Was 
ſhe not fair? Was fhe not fruitful? he held out his 
ſhoe, and ſaid, Is it not bandſome? Is it not net? 
yet none knows where it <crings him, but he that wears 
it, Certain it is that men uſually repudiate their 
wives for great and viſible faults; yet ſometimes 


* Livy xxxvii. 57. ſpeaks only of one battle, in which 
Paulus ZEmilius forced the intrenchments of the Spaniards, 
«illed eighteen thouſand of them, and made three hundred 
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alſo a peeviſhneſs of temper or in compliance of 


who, of all the Romans, knew beit how to bear po- 
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manners, ſmall and frequent diſtaſtes though not 
diſcerned by the world, produced the moſt incurable 
averſions in a married life“. 

ZEmilins, thus ſeparated from Papiria, married a 
ſecond wite, by whom he had allo two ſons. Theſe 
he brought up in his own houſe; the ſons of Papi— 
ria being adopted in the greateſt and moſt noble 
families in Rome, the elder by Fabius Maximus, 
who was five times conſul, and the younger by bis 
couſin- german, the ſon of Scipio Africanus, who 
gave him the name of Scipio. One of his daugh- 
ters was married to the ſon of Cato, and the otter 
to Alius Tubero, a man of ſuperior integrity, and 


*The very ingenious Dr. Robertſon mentions this fr-gquency 
of divorces as one of the neceflary reaſons for introducing de 
Chriſtian religion at that period of time when it was publiſhed 
to the world. Divorces, ſays he, on very flight pretence 
were permited both by the Greek and Roman legiſlatures, 
And though the pure manners of thoſe republics reitrained 
for ſome time the operation of ſuch a pernicious inſtitution; 
though the virtue of private perſors ſeldom abuſe the in- 
dulgence that the legiſlature allowed them, yet no ſooner had 
the eſtabliſhment of arbitrary power and the progreſs of Juxury 
vitiated the taſte of men, than the law with regard to devorces 
was found to be amongſt the worſt corruptions that prevailed 
in that abandoned age. The facility of ſeparations rendered 
married perſons careleſs of practiſing or obtaining thoſe vir- 
tues which render domeſtic life eaſy and delighiful. The 
education of their children, as the parents were not mutually 
endeared or inſeparable connected, was generally diſregarded, 
as each parent conſidered it but a partial care, which might 
with equal juſtice devolve on the other. Marriage, inſtead 
of reſtraining, added to the violence of irregularly deſire, and 
under a legal title became the vileſt, and moſt ſhameleſs profi- 
tution. From all theſe cauſes the marriage-ftate fell into We 
reputation and contempt, and it became neceſſary to force men 
by penal laws into a ſociety where they expected no ſecur? or 
laſting happineſs. Among the Romans domeſtic corruption 
grew of a ſudden to an incredible height. And perhaps un 
the hiſtory of mankind we can find no parallel to the r gn 
impurity and licentiouſneſs of that age. It was in good time 
therefore, c. Oc. 

verty. 
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yerty. There were no leſs than ſixteen of the Mlian 
family and name, who had only a ſmall houſe, and 
one farm amongſt them; and in this houſe they all 
lived with their wives and many children. Here 
dwelt the daughter of Æmilius, who had been 
twice conſul, and had triumphed twice, not aſhamed 
of her huſband's poverty, but admiring that virtue 
which kept him poor. Very different is the beha- 
viour of brothers and other near relations in theſe 
days, who, if their poſſeſſions be not ſeparated by 
extenſive countries, or at leaſt rivers and bulwarks, 
are perpetually at variance about them. So much 
inſtruction does hiſtory ſuggeſt to the conſideration 
of thoſe who are willing to profit by it! 

* When Amilius was created conſul, he went 
upon an expedition againſt the Ligurians, whole 
country hes at the foot of the Alps, and who are 
alſo called Liguſtines: a bold and martial people, 
chat learnt the art of war of the Romans, by means 
of their vicinity. For they dwelt in the extremities 
of Italy, bordering upon that part of the Alps winch 
is waſhed by the "Tuſcan fea, juſt oppoſite to Africa, 
and were mixed with the Gauls, and Spaniards, who 
inhabited the coaſt. At that time they had like- 
wile ſome ſtrength at fea, and their corſairs plun- 
dered and deftroyed the merchant-ſhips as far as 
the pillars of Hercules. They had an army of 
forty thouſand men to receive AÆmilius, who came 
but with eight thouſand at the moſt. He engaged 
tem, however, though five times his number, 
routea them entirely, and ſhut them up within their 
walled towns. When they were in theſe circum- 
ances, he offered them reaſonable and moderate 
terms. For the Romans did not chuie utterly to 
cut off the people of Liguria, whom they conſidered 
as a bulwark againſt the Gauls, who where always 


a1 It was the year following that he went againſt the Ligu- 
fans. | 
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hovering over Italy. The Ligurians, confiding in 
Amilus, delivered up their ſhips and their towns. 
He only raifed their fortifications, and then delivered 
the cities to them again; but he carried off their 
ſhipping, leaving them not a veſſel bigger than thoſe 
with three ranks of oars; and he ſer at liberty a num- 
ber of priſoners whom they had made both at ſea and 
land, as well Romans as ſtrangers. 

Such were the memorable actions of his firſt 
confulſhip. After which he often expreſſed his de- 
fire of being appointed again to the ſame high of- 
fice, and even ſtood candidate for it; but, meeting 
with a repulſe, he ſolicited it no more. Inſtead of 
that he applied himſelf to the diſcharge of his func- 
tion as Augur, and to the education of his ſons, not 
only in ſuch arts as had been taught in Rome, and 
thoſe that he had learnt himſelf, but alſo in the 
genteeler arts of Greece. To this purpoſe he not 
only entertained maſters who could teach them 
grammar, logic, and rhetoric, but ſculpture allo 
and painting, together with ſuch as were ſkilled in 
breaking and teaching horſes and dogs, and were to 
inſtruct them in riding and hunting. When no pu- 
blic affairs hindered him, he himſelf always attended 
their ſtudies and exerciſes. In ſhort, he was the moit 
indulgent parent in Rome. | 

As to public affairs, the Romans were then en- 
gaged in a * war with Perſeus, king of the Macc- 
donians, and they imputed it 4 either to the inca- 
pacity or cowardice of their generals that the ad- 
vantage was on the enemy's ſide. For they who 
had forced F Antiochus the great to quit the reſt 


This ſecond Macedonian war with Perſeus began in the year 
of Rome five hundred and eighty-two, a hundred and ſixty-nine 
years before the chriſtian Era. 

+ Thoſe generals were P. Licinius Craſſus, after him A. 
Hoſtilius Mancinus, and then Q. Martius Philippus, Who 
dragged the war heavily on during the three years of their 
conſulſhip. | 
} Seventeen years before, 


of 
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of Aſia, driven him beyond mount Taurus, con- 
fined him to Syria, and made him think himſelf 
happy if he could purchaſe his peace with * fifteen 
thouſand talents; they who had lately vanquiſhed 
+ king Philip in Theſſaly, and delivered the Greeks 
from the Macedonian yoke ; in ſhort, they who 
had ſubdued Hannibal, to whom no king could be 
compared either fur valour or power, thought it 2! 
intolerable thing to be obliged to contend with Per- 
ſeus upon equal terms, as if he could be an adver- 
fary able to cope with them, who only brouglit into 
the field the poor remains of his father's routed 
forces. In this, however, the Romans were de- 
ceived; for they knew not that Philip, after his 
defeat, had raiſed a much more numerous and 
better diſcipline army, than he had before. Tt 
may not be amiſs to explain this in a few words, 
beginning at the fountain head. I Antigonus, the 
molt powerful among the generals and ſucceſſors of 
Alexander, having gained for himſelf and nis de- 
icendants the title of King, had a fon named De- 
metrius, who was father to Antigonus, ſurnamed 
Gonatas, Gonatas had a fon named Demetrius, 
who, after a ſhort reign, left a young fon called 
Philip. The Macedonian nobility, dreading the 
contuſion often conſequent upon a minority, fer 
up Antigonus, couſin to the deceaſed king, and 
gave him his widow, the mother of Philip, to 
wife. At firſt they made him only regent and ge- 


* Livy ſays twelve thouſand, which were to be paid in twelve 
years, by a thouſand talents a year. 

+ This ſervice was performed by Quinctius Flaminius, who 
defeated Philip in Theſſaly, killed eight thouſand of is men upon 
the ſpot, took five thouſand priſoners, and after his victory cauſed 
proclamation to be made by an herald at the Iſthmian games that 
Greece was free. 

{ This Antigonus killed Eumenes, and took Babylon from 
Seleucus; and when his fon Demetrius had overthrown Ptolemy's 
feet at Cyprus, he, the firſt of all Alexander's ſucceſſors, preſum- 
ed to wear a Diadem, and aſſumed the title of king. 
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neral, but afterwards finding that he was a mo- 
derate and public- ſpirited man, they declared him 
king. He it was that had the name of * Dyſon, 
becauſe he was always promiſing, but never per- 
formed what he promiſed. After him, Philip 
mounted the throne, and though yet but a youth, 
ſoon ſhewed himſelf equal to the greateſt of kings, 
ſo that he was believed he would reſtore the crown 
of Macedon to its ancient dignity, and be the only 
man that could ſtop the progreſs of the Roman 
power, which was now extending itſelf over all the 

rorld. But being beaten at Scotuſa by Titus Fla- 

unius, his courage ſunk for the preſent, and pro- 
miling to receive. ſuch terms as the Romans ſhould 
impoſe, he was glad to come off with a moderate 
fine. But recolleAing himſecl afterwards, he could 
not brook the diſhonour: To reign by the courteſy 
ot the Romars, appeared to him more ſuitable to a 
ſlave who minds nothing but his pleafures, than to 
a man who has any dignity of ſentiment, and 
therefore he turned his thoughts to war, but made 
his preparations with great privacy and caution, 
For, ſuffering the towns that were near the great 
roads and by the ſea, to run to decay and to become 
half defolate, in order that he might be held in con- 
tempt by the enemy, he collected a great force in 
the higher provinces; and filling the inland places, 
the towns and caſtles with arms, money and men 
fir for ſervice, without making any ſhow of war, he 
had- his troops always 1n readineſs for it, like fo 
many wreſtlers trained and exerciſed in ſecret. 
For he had in his arſenal arms for thirty thouland 
men, in his garriſons eight millions of meaſures of 
wheat, and money in his coffers to defray the charge 
of maintaining ten thouſand mercenaries for ten 
years to defend his country. But we had not the 
ſatisfaction of putting theſe deſigns in execution 


for he died of grief and a broken heart, on diſcover- 
ins 


* De/jon ſignifies wwill-give, 
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ing that he had unjuſtly put Demetrius, his more 
worthy ſon, * to death, in conſequence of an accu- 
ſation preferred by his other ſon, Perſeus. 


Perſeus, who ſurveyed him, inherited, together with 


the crown, his father's enmity to the Romans; but 
he ws not equal to ſuch a burthen, on account of 
the littleneſs of his capacity and the meanneſs of his 
manners, avarice being the principal of the many 
paſſions that reigned in his diſtempered heart. It 
is even ſaid, that he was not the ſon of Philip, but 
that the wife of that prince took him, as ſoon as 
he was born, from his mother, who was a ſemſtreſs of 
Argos, named Gnathaenia, and paſſed him upon her 
huſband as her own. And the chief reaſon of his 
compaſſing the death of his brother, ſeemed to 
have been his fear, that the royal houſe, havin 

a lawful heir, might prove him to be ſuppoſiti- 
tious. But though he was of ſuch an abject 
and ungenerous diſpoſition, yet elated with the 
proſperous ſituation of his affairs, he engaged in 
war with the Romans, and maintained the conflict 
a long while, repulſing ſeveral of their fleets and 
armies commanded by men of conſular dignity, and 
even beating ſome of them. Publius Licinius was 
the firſt that invaded Macedonia, and him he + de- 
feated in an engagement of the cavalry, killed two 
thouſand five hundred of his beſt men, and took 
fix hundred priſoners. He ſurprized the Roman 
fleet which lay at anchor at Ormeum, took twenty 
of their ſtore-ſhips, ſunk the reſt that were loaded 
with wheat, and made himſelf maſter, beſides, of 
tour galleys which had each five benches of oars. 


* This ſtory is finely embelliſhed in Dr. Young's tragedy of 
the Brethers. | 

+ Livy has given us a deſcription of this action, at the end of 
of hi: forty-ſecond book. Perſeus offered peace to thoſe he had 
beaten upon eaſy conditions as if he himſelf had been overthrown, 
but the Romans refuſed it: They made it a rule indeed never to 
make peace when beaten. The rule proved a wiſe one for that 
People, but can never be univerſally adopted. 
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He fought alſo another battle, by which he drove 
back the conſul Hoſtilius, who was attempting tg 
enter his kingdom by Elimia; and when the ſame 
general was ſtealing in by the way of Theſlaly, he 
preſented himſelf before him, but the Roman did 
not chuſe to ſtand the encounter. And as if this 
war did not ſufficiently employ him, or the Romans 
alone were not an enemy reſpectable enough, he 
went upon an expedition againſt the Dardanians, in 
which he cut in peices ten thouſand of them, and 
brought off much booty. At the fame time, he pri- 
vately ſolicited the Gauls, who dwell near the Da- 
nube, and who are called Baſtarnæ. Theſe were a 
warlike people, and ſtrong in cavalry. i tried the 


Thyrians too, hoping to br, to join him by 
Beans of Gentws their m, and it was reported 
thar i; eie nad taken his money, under 


promiſe of making an inrode into Italy, by the lower 
Gaul, along the coait of the Adriatic“. 

When this news was brought to Rome, the 
-:ople thought proper to lay a'ide all regard to 
intereſt and ſolicitation in the choice of their gene- 
rals, and to call to the command a man of under- 
ſtanding, fit for the direction of great affairs. Such 
was Paulus Emilius; a man advanced in years 
indeed (for he was about threeſcore) but ſtill in his 
full ſtrength, and ſurrounded with young ſons and 
fons-in-law, and a number of other conſiderable 
relations and friends, who all perſuaded him to 
liſten to the people, that called him to the conſul- 
ſhip. At firſt he received the offer of the citizens 
very coldly, though they went ſo far as to court 


* He practiſed alſo with Eumenes king of Bichynia, and 
cauſed repreſentations to be made to Antiochus king of Sys, 
that the Romans were equally enemies to all kings: but 
Eumenes demanding fifteen hundred talents, a ſtop was put to 
the negotiation. The very treating, however, with Perſeus, 
ocgaſioned en inveterate hatred between the Romans and their 
old friend Fumenes? but that hatred was of no ſervice i 
Perſeus. 


and 
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and even to intreat him; for he was now no longer 
ambitious of that honour; but, as they daily at- 
tended at his gate, and loudly called upon him to 
make his appearance in the Forum, he was at length 
prevailed upon. When he put himſelf among the 
candidates, he looked not like a man who ſued for 
the conſulſhip, but as one who brought ſuccels 
along with him: and when, at the requeſt of the 
citizens, he went down into the Campus Martius, 
they all received him with ſo entire a confidence and 
ſuch a cordial regard, that upon their creating him 
conſul the ſecond time, they would not ſuffer the 
lots to be caſt for the provinces, * as uſual, but 
voted him immediately the dire tion of tHe war in 
Macedonia. It is faid, that after che people had 
appointed him commender in chief againſt Perſeus, 
and conducted him home in a very ſplendid manner, 
he found his daughter Tertia, who was yet but a 
child, in tears. Upon this, he took her in his arms, 
and aſked her, © why ſhe wept?” the girl, embrac- 
ing and kiſſing him, ſaid, © know you not then, fa- 
ce ther, that Perſeus is dead?“ meaning a little do 
of that name, which ſhe had brought up. To which 
Amihus replied, “ *tis a lucky incident, child; I 
« accept the omen.” This particular is related by 
Cicero in his treatiſe on d/vination, 

It was the cuſtom for thoſe that were appointed to 
the conſulſhip, to make their acknowledgments to 
the people in an agrecable ſpeech from the Roftrum: 
Amilius having aſſembled the citizens on this occa- 
fion, told them, © he had applied for his former 
* confulſhip, becauſe he wanted a command; but 
ein this they had applied to him, becaule they 
wanted a commander: and therefore, at preſent, 
* he did not hold himſelf obliged to them. If they 
could have the war better directed by another, 
* he would readily quit the employment; but if 
* they placed their confidence in him, he expected 

N 5 e they 


* Livy fays the contrary. 
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| 

they would not interfere with his orders, or pro- 
« pagate idle reports, but provide in ſilence what: 
« was neceſſary for the war: For, if they wanted 
* to command their commanders, their expeditions 
« would be more ridiculous than ever.” It is not 
eaſy to expreſs how much reverence this ſpeech pro- 
cured him from the citizens, and what high expecta- 
tions it produced of the event. They rejoiced that 
they had paſſed by the ſmooth-tongued candidatcs, 
and made choice of a general who had ſo much 
freedom of ſpeech and ſuch dignity of manner. Thus 
the Romans ſubmitted like ſervants, to reaſon and 
virtue, in order that they might one day rule, and 
become maſters of the world. 

That Paulus Amilius, when he went upon the 
Macedonian expedition, had a proſperous voyage 
and journey, and arrived wich ſpeed and ſafety in 
the camp, I imputed to his good fortune; but when 
I conſider how the war was conducted, and {ee 
that the greatneſs of his courage, the excellence of 
his counſels, the attachment of his triends, his pre- 
ſence of mind and happineſs in expedients in times 
of danger, all contributed to his ſucceſs, I cannot 
place his great and diſtinguiſhed actions to any ac- 
count but his own. Indeed, the avarice of Perſcus 
may poſſibly be looked upon as a fortunate circum- 
ſtance for Emilius, ſince it blaſted and ruined the 
great preperations and elevated hopes of the Mace- 
donians, by a mean regard to money. For, the 
Baſtarnz came, at his requeſt, with a body of ten 


thouſand horſe, * each of which had a Ot OR 
J 


* Livy (XLIV, 26.) has well deſcribed this horſeman and 
his foot-ſoldier. He ſays, © there came ten thouſand horſe, 
and as many foot, who kept pace with the horſe, and when 
« any of the cavalry were unhorſed, they mounted, and went 
« into the ranks.” They were the ſame people with thoſe 
deſcribed by Cæſar in the firſt book of his commentarics, 
where he is giving an account of Arioviſtus's army. As ſoon 


as Perſeus had intelligence of the approach of the — 0 
end 
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by his ſide, and they all fought for hire; men they 
were that knew not how to till the ground, to feed 
cattle, or to navigate ſhips, but whoſe ſole profeſſion 
and employment was to fight and to conquer. 
When theſe pitched their tents in Medica, and 
mingled with the kings forces, who beheld them 
tall in their perſons, ready beyond expreſſion at 
their exerciſes, lofty and full of menaces againſt the 
enemy, the Macedonians were infpired with freſh 
courage, and a ſtrong opinion, that the Romans 
would not be able to ſtand againſt theſe mercenaries, 
but be terrified both at their looks and ar their ſtrange 
and aſtoniſhing motions. 

After Perſeus had filled his people with ſuch ſpi- 
rits and hopes, the Barbarians demanded of him a 
thouſand pieces of gold for every officer; but the 
thoughts of parting with ſuch a {um almoſt turned 
his brain, and 1n the narrowneſs of his heart, he re- 
fuſed it, and broke off the alliance; as if he had 
not been at war with the Romans, but a ſteward 
for them, who was to give an exact account of his 
whole expences to thole whom he was actin 
againſt, * At the ſame time the example of the ene- 


my 


ſent Antigonus to congratulate Clondicus their king. Clondicus 
made anſwer, that the Gauls could not march a ſtep farther 
without money; which Perſeus in his avarice and ill policy refuſed 
to advance. NS 
We agree with the editor of the former Engliſh tranſla- 
non, that the original here is extremely corrupted, and very 
difficult to be reſtored; and that it ſeems improbable that the 
Romans ſhould have an army of an hundred thouſand men in 
acedonia. But the improbability leſſens, if we conſider that 
Paulus Amilius applied on this occaſion to the allies, eſpecial- 
ly the Achaeans, for what forces they could ſpare, and if we 
take in thoſe that acted on board the Roman fleet. Amilius, 
indeed, juſt before the battle, expreſſed his apprehenſions, 
trom the enemy's ſuperiority in numbers; and it is true, that 
e had none to depend upon but the Romans, who were com- 
Paratively few. As for his Grecian allies, he could not place 
much confidence in them, becauſe it was their intereſt that the 
gdom of Macedon ſhould ſtand; and, in fact, when thas 
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my pointed out to him better things; for, beſideg 
their other preparations, - they had an hundred 
thouſand men collected and ready for their uſe; 
and yet he having to oppoſe ſo conſiderable a force, 
and an armament that was maintained at ſuch an 
extraordinary expence, counted his gold and ſealed 
his bags, as much afraid to touch them as if they 
had belonged to another. And yet he was not de- 
ſcended from any Lydian or Phænician merchant, 
but allied to Alexander and Philip, whoſe maxim it 
was 70 procure empire with money, and net money by 
en ire, and who, by purſuing that maxim, conquer- 
ed the world. For it was a common faying, “ that 
cc it was not Philip, but Philip's gold, that took 
ce the Cities of Greece.” As for Alexander, when 
he went upon the Indian expedition, and ſaw the 
Macedonians dragging after them a heavy and un- 
wieldy load of Perſian wealth, he firſt ſet fire to the 
royal carriages, and then perſuaded the reft to do 
the fame to theirs, that they might move forward to 
the war, light and unencumbered: whereas Perſeus, 


though he had his children and his kingdom over- 
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fell, ſevere tribunals were ſent up in Greece and the ſhadow of 
liberty which remained to it, was loſt. | 

That tran{lation, however, has given a turn to the paſſage 
quit different from the ſenſe that may be gathered from the Greet 
and the whole context. It runs thus For though he had made 
fuch waſt preparations, therugh he had money in the treaſury juſficiont 
to pay an handred thouſand men, &c. Flow does this give us 2ry 
idea of the Romans being inſtructors { $9oxanorY to Perſeus in 
point of expence ? 

The Greek, in Bryan's edition, is a Mera byes ev 
& ann; Tagzotitn;y T G:X% pogiadwy 10a nigopiras ra; Wacirucn" 
Tos Ren. 

An anonymous manuſcript copy has it thus—oig are 71; wa- 
eco, [78] 0:40 Aue,, KC. | 

But arw is a bad alteration, becauſe it implies that ſuch immenſe 
forces were colledted without any ſtores or proviſions for them; 
and the word Ts we have put in brackets, becauſe it his nothing 
to do there. If the correction was made by ſome librarian, 
probably he thought the word arv ſignifies beſides, whereas it 
hgnihes only without, | ; 


7 


flowed 
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flowed with wealth, would not purchaſe his preſer- 
yation at the expence of a ſmall part of it, but was 
carried a wealthy captive to Rome, and ſhewed that 
people what ttmenſe ſums he had ſaved and laid up 
for them. 

Nay, he not only deceived and ſent away the 
Gauls, but alſo impoſed upon Gentius, king of the 
Illyrians, whom he prevailed with to join him, in 
conſideration of a ſubſidy of three hundred talents. 
He went fo far as to order the money to be counted 
before that prince's envoys, and ſuffered them to 
put their ſeal upon it. Gentius, thinxing his de- 
mands were anſwered, in violation of all the laws 
of honour and juſtice, ſeized and impriſoned the 
Roman Ambaſſadors who were at his court. Per- 
ſeus now concluded that there was no need of money 
to draw his ally into the war, ſince he had unavoid- 
ably plunged himſelf into it, by an open inſtance of 
violence, and an act of hoſtility which would admit 
of no excuſe, and therefore he defrauded the unhap- 
py man of the three hundred talents, and without 
the leaſt concern beheld him, his wife and children, 
in a ſhort time after, dragged from their kingdom, 
by the Prætor Lucius Anicius, who was ſent, at the 
head of an army, againſt Gentius. 

Amilius, having to do with ſuch an adverſary as 
Perſeus, deſpiſed indeed the man, yet could not but 
| admire his preparations and his ſtrength. For he 

had four thouſand horſe, and near forty thouſand 
| foot who compoſed the Phalanx : and being en- 
| camped by the ſea-ſide at the foot of mount Olym- 
bus, in a place that was perfectly inacceſſible, and 
| ſtrengthened on every fide with fortifications of 
| wood, he lay free from all apprehenſions, perſuaded 
| that he ſhould wear out the conſul by protracting 
| the time and exhauſting his treaſures. But Ami- 
| lius, always vigilant and attentive, weighed every 
| cxpedient and method of attack; and perceiving 

wat the ſoldiers, through the want of diſcipline in 

Vor. II. . time 
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time paſt, were impatient. of delay, and ready ta 
dictate to their general, things impoſſible to be cxe.. 
cuted, he reproved them with great ſeverity, or- 
dering them not to intermeddle, or give attention to 
any thing but their own perſons and their arms, 
that they might be in readineſs to ule their ſwords 
as became Romans, when their commander ſhould 
give them an opportunity. He ordered alſo the 
ſentinels to keep watch without their“ pikes, that 
they might guard the better againſt ſleep, when 
they were ſenſible that they had nothing to defend 
themſelves with- againſt the enemy, who might at- 
tack them in the night. | 

But his men complained the moſt of want of wa- 
ter; for only a little, and that but indifferent, flow- 
ed, or rather came drop by drop, from ſome ſpring: 
near the ſea. In this extremity, AÆmilius, ſeeing 
mount Olympus before him, very high and covered 
with trees, conjectured from their verdure, that 
there mult be ſprings in it which would diſcharge 
themſelves at the bottom, and therefore cauſed ſe- 
veral pits and wells to be dug at the foot of it. 
Theſe were ſoon filled with clear water, which ran 
into them with the greater force and rapidity, be- 
cauſe it had been confined before. 

Some, however, deny that there are any hidden 
ſources conſtantly provided with water in the places 
from which it flows; nor will they allow the diß- 
charge to be owing to the opening of a vein ; but 
they will have it, that the water is formed inſtanta- 
neouſly, from the condenſation of vapours, and that 
by the coldneſs and preſſure of the earth a moiſt 
vapour is rendered fluid. For, as the breaſts of 


* Livy ſays, without their ſhields ; the reaſon of which was 


this, the Roman ſhields being long, they might reſt their heads 
upon them, and ſleep ſtanding. ZEmilius, however, made one 
order in favour of the ſoldiers upon guard; for he ordered then 


to be relieved at noon, whereas before they uſed to be upon 


women 
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women are not, like veſſels, ſtored with milk al- 
ways ready to flow, but prepare and change the 
nutriment that is in them into milk; ſo the cold 
and ſpringy places of the ground, have not a quan- 
tity of water hid within them, which, as from re- 
ſervoirs always full, can be ſufficient to ſupply large 
ſtreams and rivers; but by compreſſing and con- 
denſing the vapours and the air, they convert them 
into water. And ſuch places being opened, afford 
that element freely, juſt as the breaſts of women do 
milk from their being ſucked, by compreſſing and 
liquefying the vapour; whereas the carth that re- 
mains idle and undug, cannot produce any water, 
becauſe it wants that motion Which alone is the tru 
cauſe of it. | 
But thoſe that teach this doctrine, give occa- 
ſion to the ſceptical to obſerve, that by parity of 
reaſon there is no blood in animals, but that the 
wound produces it, by a change in the fleſh and 
ſpirits, which that impreſſion renders fluid. Be- 
ſides that doctrine is refuted by thoſe who digging 
deep in the earth to undermine ſome fortification, 
or to ſearch for metals, meet with deep rivers, not 
collected by little and little, which would be the 
caſe, if they were produced at the inſtant the earth 
was opened, but ruſhing upon them at once in 
great abundance. And it often happens upon the 
breaking of a great rock, that a quantity of water 
ſues out, which as ſuddenly ceaſes. So much for 
ſprings, 
Egmilius fat ſtill for ſome days, and it is ſaid 
| that there never were two great armies ſo near each 
other, that remained ſo quict. But trying and con- 
| lidering every thing, he got information that there 
Vas one way only left unguarded, which lay through 
| Perrhzbia, by Pythium and Petra; and conceiving 
| greater hope from the defenceleſs condition of the 
Place, than fear from its rugged and difficult ap- 
; | 1 2 pearance, 
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arance, he ordered the matter to be conſidered 
in council. 

Scipio, ſurnamed Naſica, ſon-in-law to Scipio 
Africanus, who afterwards was a leading man in the 
ſenate, was the firſt that offered to head the troops 
in taking this circuit to come at the enemy. And 
after him Fabius Maximus, the eldeſt ſon of Æmi- 
lius, though he was yet but a youth, expreſſed his 
readineſs to undertake the enterpriſe. Amilius, de- 
lighted with this circumſtance, gave them a detach- 
ment, not ſo large indeed as Polybius gives account 
of, but the number that Naſica mentions in a ſhort 
letter wherein he deſcribes this action to a certain 
king. They had three thouſand Italians, who were 
not Romans, and five thouſand men beſides, who 
compoſed the left wing. To theſe Naſica added an 
hundred and twenty horſe, and two hundred Thra- 
clans and Cretans intermixed, who were of the troops 
of Harpalus. | 

With this detachment he began to march towards 
the ſea, and encamped at Heracleum, “ as if he in- 
tended to fail round, and come upon the enemy's 
camp behind ; but when his ſoldiers had ſupped, and 
night came on, he explained to the officers his real 
deſign, and directed them to take a different route. 
Purſuing this, without loſs of time, he arrived at 
Pythium, where he ordered his men to take ſome 
reſt, At this place Olympus is ten furlongs and 
ninety-ſix feet in height, as it is ſignified in the in- 
ſcription made by Xenagoras the ſon of Eumelus, 
the man that meaſured it: the geometricians, in- 
deed, ' affirm, that there is no mountain in the world 
more than ten furlongs high, nor ſea above that 
depth; yet it appears that Xenagoras did not take 


| e Conſul gave out that they were to go on board the 
fleet, Which, under the command of Octavius the Prætor, l 
upon the coaſt, in order to waſte the maritime parts of Mace 
donia, and fo to draw Perſeus from his camp. de 
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the height in a careleſs manner, but regularly, and 
with proper inſtruments, 

Naſica paſſed the night there. Perſeus, for his 
part, ſeeing Æmilius he quiet in his camp, had not 
the leaſt thought of the danger that threatened him; 
but a Cretan deſerter, who ſlipt from Scipio by the 
way, came and informed him of the circuit the Ro- 
mans were taking in order to ſurpriſe him. This 
news put him in great confuſion, yet he did not 
remove his camp ; he only ſent ten thouſand fo- 
reign mercenaries and two thouſand Macedonians, 
under Milo, with orders to poſſeſs themſelves of the 
beights with all poſſible expedition. Polybius re- 
lates that the Romans fell upon them while they 
were aſleep, but Naſica tells us there was a ſhar 
and dangerous conflict for the heights ; that he him- 
ſelf killed a Thracian mercenary who engaged him, 
by piercing him through the breaſt with his ſpear ; 
and that the enemy being routed, and Milo put ta 
a ſhameful flight without his arms and in his under 
garment only, he purſued them without any ſort of 
hazard, and led his party down into the plain. Per- 
ſeus terrified at this diſaſter, and diſappointed in his 
hopes, decamped and retired. Yet he was under a 
neceſſity of ſtopping before Pydna, and riſquing a 
battle, if he did not chuſe to divide his army to * 
garriſon his towns, and there expect the enemy, 
who, when once entered into his country, could not 
= N out without great ſlaughter and blood- 

NESS | 

His friends repreſented to him, that his army was 
ſtill ſuperior in numbers, and that they would fight 


His beft friends adviſed him to garriſon his ſtrongeſt ci- 
ties with his beſt troops, and to lengthen out the war, expe- 
rience having ſhewn that the Macedonians were better able to 
efend cities than the Romans were to take them ; but this 
opinion the king rejected from this cowardly principle, that 
"aber the town he choſe for his reſidence might be firſt be - 
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with great reſolution in defence of their wives and 
children, and in fight of their king, who was a 
partner in their danger. Encouraged by this re- 
preſentation, he fixed his camp there; he prepared 
for battle, viewed the country, and aſſigned each 
officer his poſt, as intending to meet the Romans 
when they came off their march. The field where 
he encamped, was fit for the Phalanx, which requir- 
ed plain and even ground to act in; near it was a 
chain of little hills, proper for the Iight-armed to 
retreat to, and to wheel about from, to the attack ; 
and through the middle ran the rivers Aon and 
Leucus, which, though not very deep, becauſe it 
was the latter end of ſummer, were likely to give 
the Romans ſome trouble. 

Amilius having joined Naſica, marched in good 
order againſt the enemy. But when he ſaw the diſ- 
poſition and the number of their forces, he was 
aſtoniſhed, and ſtood ſtill to conſider what was pro- 
per to be done. Hereupon, the young officers eager 
for the engagement, and particularly Naſica fluſbed 
with his ſucceſs at Mount Olympus, preſſed up to 
him, and begged of him to lead them forward with- 
out delay. ZEmilius only ſmiled, and faid, «© My 
ce friend, if I was of your age, I ſhould certainly 
« doſo: but the many victories I have gained, have 
« made me obſerve the errors of the vanquiſhed, 
ce and forbid me to give battle, immediately after 
« a match, to an army well drawn up and every 
« way prepared.“ 

Then he ordered the foremoſt ranks, who were 
in ſight of the enemy, to preſent a front, as if 
they were ready to engage, and the rear, in the 
mean time, to mark out a camp, and throw up in- 
trenchments ; after which, he made the battalions 
wheel off by degrees, beginning with thoſe next 
the ſoldiers at work, ſo that their diſpoſition was 
inſenſibly changed, and his whole army encamped 
without noiſe. 

When 
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When they had ſupped, and were thinking of 
nothing but going to reſt, on a ſudden the moon, 
which was then at full, and very high, began to be 
darkened, and, after changing into various colours, 
was at laſt totally “ eclipſed. The Romans, accord- 
ing to their cuſtom, made a great noiſe by ſtriking 
upon veſſ-ls of braſs, and held up lighted faggots 
and torches in the air, in order to recall her light; 
but the Macedonians did no ſuch thing; horror 
and aſtoniſhment ſeized their whole camp, and a 
whiſper paſſed among the multitude, that this 2 
pearance portended the fall of the king. As for 
Emilius, he was not entirely unacquainted with this 
matter: he had heard of the ecliptic inequalities, 
which bring the moon, at certain periods, under the 
ſhadow of the earth, and darken her, till ſhe has 
paſt that quarter of obſcurity, and receives light 
from the fun again. Nevertheleſs, as he was wont 
to aſcribe moſt events to the Deity, was a religious 
obſerver of ſacrifices, and of the art of divination, 
he offered up to the moon eleven heifers, as ſoon as 
he ſaw her regain her former luſtre. At break of 
day, he alſo ſacrificed oxen to Hercules, to the 
number of twenty, without any auſpicious ſign ; 
but in the twenty-firſt the deſired tokens appeared, 
and he announced victory to his troops, provided 
they F ſtood upon the defenſive. At the ſame time 

he 


* Livy tells us, that Sulpitias Gallus, one of the Roman 
tribunes, foretold this ecliple ; firſt to the conſul, and then with 
his leave to the army, whereby that terror which eclipſes were 
wont to breed in ignorant minds, was entirely taken off, and the 
ſoldiers more aud more diſpoſed to confide in officers of ſo great 
wiſdom, and of ſuch general knowledge. 

+ Here we ſee Emilius availed himſelf of augury, to bring 
his troops the more. readily to comply with what he knew was 
moſt prudent. He was ſenfible of their eagerneſs and impe- 
tuolity, but he was ſenſible at the ſame time that coolneſs and 
calm valour was more neceſſary to be exerted againſt the Ma- 
cedonian Phalanx, which was not inferior in courage and dif- 
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he vowed an hecatomb and ſolemn games in honour 
of that god, and then commanded the officers to put 
the army in order of battle: ſtaying, however, till 
the ſun ſhould decline, and get round to the weſt, 
leſt, if they came to action in the morning, it ſhould 
dazzle the eyes of his ſoldiers, he fat down the mean 
time in his tent, which was open towards the field 
and the enemy's camp. 

Some fay, that, towards evening, he availed him- 
ſelf of an artifice, to make the enemy begin the 
fight, It ſeems he turned a horſe looſe without a 
bridle, and ſent out ſome Romans to catch him, 
who were attacked while they were purſuing him, 
and ſo the engagement began. Others ſay, that 
the Thracians, commanded by one Alexander, at- 
tacked a Roman convoy: that ſeven hundred Ligu- 
rians making up to its aſſiſtance, a ſharp. ſkirmiſh 
enſued ; and that larger reinforcements being {ent 
to both parties, at laſt the main bodies were en- 
gaged. JZEmilius, like a wile pilot, foreſeeing, by 
the agitation of both armies, the violence of the im- 
pending ſtorm, came out of his tent, paſſed through 
the — and encouraged his men. In the mean 
time, Naſica, who had rode up to the place where 
the ſkirmiſh began, ſaw the whole of the enemy's 
army advancing to the charge. 

Firſt of all marched the Thracians, whole very 
aſpect ſtruck the beholders with terror. They were 
men of a prodigious ſize ; their ſhields were white 
and gliſtering ; their veſts were black, their legs 
armed with greaves; and as they moved, their long 
pikes, heavy ſhod with iron, ſhook on their right 
ſhoulders. Next came the mercenaries, varioully 
armed, according to the manner of their reſpective 


cipline to the Romans; and therefore he told them, that the 
gods enjoined them to ſtand upon the defenſive, if they deſired 
to be victorious, Another reaſon why Emilius deferred the 
fight, was, as Plutarch tells us, becauſe the morning ſun was 
full in the eyes of his ſoldiers, 


countries ; 
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countries; with theſe were mixed the Paeonians. 
In the third place moved forward the battalions of 
Macedon, the flower of its youth, and the braveſt 
of its ſons : their new purple veſts, and gilded arms, 
made a ſplendid appearance. As theſe took their 
poſt, the Chalcheſpides moved out of the camp; the 
field gleamed with the poliſhed ſteel and the brazen 
ſhields which they bore, and the mountains re-echo- 
ed to their cheers. In this order they advanced, and 
that with ſo much boldneſs and ſpeed, that the“ firſt 
of their ſlain fell only two furlongs from the Roman 
camp. 

45 ſoon as the attack was begun, ZEmilius ad- 
vancing to the firſt ranks, found that the foremoſt 
of the Macedonians had ftruck the heads of their 
pikes into the ſhields of the Romans, ſo that it was 
impoſſible for his men to reach their adverſaries with 
their fwords. And when he ſaw the reſt of the 
Macedomians take their bucklers from their ſhoul- 
ders, join them cloſe together, and with one motion 


preſent their pikes againſt his legions, the ſtrength of 


ſuch a rampart, and the formidable appearance of 
ſuch a front, ſtruck him with terror and amazment. 
He never, indeed, ſaw a more dreadful ſpectacle, 
and he often mentioned afterwards the impreſſion at 
made upon him. However he took care to ſhew a 
pleaſant and chearful countenance to his men, and 
even rode about without either helmet or breaſt- 
plate. But the king of Macedon, as Polybius tells 
us, as foon as the engagement was begun, gave way 
to his fears, and withdrew into the town, under 
pretence of ſacrificing to Hercules; a god that ac- 
cepts not the timid offerings of cowards, nor favours 
any unjuſt vows. And ſurely it is not juſt, that 
the man who never ſhoots ſhould bear away the 
prize; that he who deſerts his poſt, ſhould conquer ; 
that he who is deſpicably indolent, ſhould be ſuc- 


ceſsful; or that a bad man ſhould be happy. But 


* The light-armed, 
the 
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the god attended to the prayers of Emilius; for 
he begged for victory and ſucceſs with his ſword in 
his hand, and fought while he implored the divine 
aid. Yet one * Poſidonius, who ſays he lived in 
thoſe times, and was preſent at that action, in the 
hiſtory of Perſeus, which he wrote in ſeveral books, 
affirms, that it was not out of cowardice, nor under 
pretence of offering ſacrifice, that he quitted the 
Held, but becauſe the day before the fight, he re- 
ceived a hurt on his leg from the kick of a horſe; 
that when the battle came on, though very much 
indiſpoſed, and difſuaded by his friends, he com- 
manded one of his horſes to be brought, mounted 
him, and charged, without a breaſt-plate, at the 
head of the Phalanx; and that, amidſt the ſhower 
of miſſive weapons of all kinds, he was {truck with 
a Javelin of iron, not indeed with the point, but it 
glanced in ſuch a manner upon his left ſide, that it 
not only rent his clothes, but give him a bruiſe in 
the fleſh, the mark of which remained a long 
time. This is what Poſidonius ſays in defence of 
| Perſeus. 

The Romans, who engaged the Phalanx, being 
unable to break it, Salius, a Pelignian officer, 
matched the enſign of his company, and threw-1t 
among the enemy. Hereupon the Pelignians ruſh- 
ing forward to recover it, for the Italians look upon 
it as a great crime and diſgrace to abnndon their 
{tandard, a dreadful conflict, and ſlaughter on both 
fides enſued. The Romans attempted to cut the 
pikes of the Macedonians aſunder with their ſwords, 
to beat them back with their ſhields, or to put them 
by with their hands: but the Macedonians holding 


* 'This could not be Poſidonius of Apamea, who wrote 4 
continuation of Polybius's hiſtory ; for that Poſidonius went to 
Rome during the conſulſhip. of Marcellus, a hundred and 
eighteen years after this battle : Plutarch indeed ſeems to have 
taken him either for a counterfeit, or a writer of no account, 
when he called him oe Poſidonius, who tells us he lived at that 
time. | 


them 
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chem ſteady with both hands, pierced their adver- 
faries through their armour, for neither ſhield nor 
corſlet was proof againſt the“ pike. The Pelignians 
and Marrucinians were thrown headlong down, who, 
without any fort of diſcretion, or rather with a 
brutal fury, had expoſed themſelves to wounds, 
and run upon certain death. The firſt line thus cut 
in pieces, thoſe that were behind were forced to 
give back, and though they did not fly, yet they 
retreated towards mount Olocrus. Emilius ſeeing 
this, rent his clothes, as Poſidonius tells us. He 
was reduced almoſt to de ſpair, to find that part of 
his men had retired, and that the reſt dechned the 
combat with a Phalanx, which, by reaſon of the 
pikes that defended it on all ſides like a rampart, 
appeared rage and invincible. But as the 
unevenneſs of the ground and the large extent of 
the front would not permit their bucklers to be 
joined through the whole, he obſerved ſeveral inter- 
ſtices and openings in the Macedonian line; as it 
happens in great armies, according to the different 
efforts of the combatants, who in one part preſs 
forward, and in another are forced to give back. 
For this reaſon, he divided his troops, with all poſ- 
ſible expedition, into platoons, which he ordered to 
throw themſelves into the void ſpaces of the enemy's 
front; and ſo, not to engage with the whole at 
once, but to make many impreſſions at the ſame 
time in different parts. Theſe f orders being given 
by ZEmilius to the officers, and by the officers to 


* This ſhews the advantage which the pike has over the 
broad ſword; and the bayonet is (till better, becauſe it gives 
the ſoldier the free uſe of his muſquet without being incum- 
bered with a pike, and, when ſcrewed to the muſquet, ſupplies 
the place of a pike. 

+ On the firſt appearance of this, Perſeus ſhould have charg- 

the Romans very briſkly with his horſe, and by that means 

ave given his infantry time to recover themſelves ; but inſtead 
el this, they baſely provided for their own ſafety by a preci- 
| Pltate flight, oh 
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the ſoldiers, they immediately made their way be. 
tween the pikes, wherever there was an opening ; 
which was no ſooner done, than ſome took the enemy 
in flank, where they were quite expoſed, while 
others fetched a compaſs, and attacked them in the 
rear: thus was the Phalanx ſoon broken, and ir; 
ſtrength, which depended upon one united effort, 
was no more. When they came to fight, man with 
man, and party with party, the Macedonians had 
only ſhort ſwords to. ſtrike the ſtrong ſhields of the 
Romans that reached from head to foot, and light 
bucklers to oppoſe to the Roman ſwords, which, by 
reaſon of their weight and the force with which they 
were managed, pierced through all their armour to 
their bodies; fo that they maintained their ground 
with difficulty, and in the end were entirely routed. 
It was here, however, that the greateſt efforts were 
made on both fides; and here, Marcus the ſon of 
Cato, and ſon-in-law to Emilius, after ſurpriſing 
acts of valour, unfortunately loſt his ſword. As he 
was a youth who had received all the advantages of 
education, and who owed to fo illuſtrious: a father 
extraordinary inſtances of virtue, he was perſuaded 
that he had better die than leave ſuch a ſpoil in 
the hands of his enemies. He, therefore, flew 
through the ranks, and wherever he happened to ke 
any of his friends and acquaintance, he told them 
his misfortune, and begged their aſſiſtance. A num- 
ber of brave young men was thus collected, who 
followed their leader with equal ardour, ſoon tra- 
verſed their own army, and fell upon the Macedo- 
nians. After. a ſharp conflict and dreadtul carnage, 
the enemy was driven back, and the ground being 
left vacant, the Romans ſought for the ſword, which 
with much difficulty was fund under a heap of 
arms and dead bodies. Tranſported with this ſuc- 
ceſs, they charged thoſe that remained unbroken, 
with ſtill greater eagerneſs and ſhouts of wan 
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thouſand Macedonians, who were all ſe- 

n, kept their ſtation, and maintained the 

t at laſt were intirely cut off. The reſt 

rrible was the {laughter of thoſe. The 

ſides of the hills were covered with 

d the river Leucus, which the Romans 

croſſed the day after the battle, was even then mixt 

with blood. For it is ſaid, that above twenty-five 

thouſand were killed on the Macedonian fide ; 

whereas the Romans, according to Poſidonius, loſt 
but one hundred; Naſica ſays, only fourſcore“. 

This great battle was ſoon decided; for it began 
at the f ninth hour, and victory declared herſelf 
before the tenth. The remainder of the day was 
employed in the purſuit, which was continued for 
the ſpace of an hundred and twenty furlongs, fo 
that it was far in the night when they returned. 
The ſervants went with torches to meet their maſters, 
and conducted them with ſhouts of joy to their 
tents, which they had illuminated, and adorned 
with crowns of Þ ivy and laurel. 

But the general himſelf was overwhelmed with 
grief. For, of the two ſons that ſerved under him, 
the youngeſt, whom he moſt loved, and who, of 
all the brothers, was moſt happily formed for 

virtue, was not to be found. He was naturally 
brave and ambitious of honour, and withal & very 
young, he concluded that his inexperience had en- 


* Utterly impoſſible ! if the circumſtances of the fight are 
conſidered ; but Livy's account is loſt. | 


T i. e. three in the afternoon. 

1 The laurel was ſacred to Apollo, and the ivy to Bacchus. 
Bacchus, who is ſometimes ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Her- 
cules, was a warrior, and we read of his expedition into India. 
But che Roman cuſtom of adorning the tents of the victors with 
wy, the plant of Bacchus, might ariſe from a more fimple 
cauſe; Cæſar, in his third book of the civil wars, ſays that in 
P an, as camp he found the tent of Lentulus and ſome others 
3 oy with ivy : fo ſure had they made themſelves of the 
He was then in his ſeventeenth year. 
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gaged him too far in the hotteſt of the battle, and 
that he was certainly killed. The whole army were 
ſenſible of his ſorrow and diſtreſs ; and leaving their 
ſupper, they ran out with torches, ſome to the ge- 
neral's tent, and ſome out of the trenches to ſeek 
him among the firſt of the ſlain. A profound me- 
lancholy reigned in the camp, while the field re- 
founded with the cries of thoſe that called upon 
Scipio. For, ſo admirably had nature tempered 
him, that he was very. early marked out by the 
world, as a perſon beyond the reſt of the youth 
likely to excel in the arts both of war and of civil 
government. Fs 

It was now very late, and he was almoſt given 
up, when he returned from the purſuit, with two or 
three friends, covered with the freſh blood of the 
foe, like a generous young hound, carried too far 
by the charms of the chaſe. This is that Scipio, 
who afterwards deſtroyed Carthage and Numantia, 
and was incomparably the firſt, both in virtue and 
power, of the Romans of his time. Thus Fortune 
did not chuſe at preſent to make Æmilius pay for 
the favour ſhe did him, but deferred it to another 
opportunity; and therefore he enjoyed this victory 
with full ſatisfaction. 

As for Perſeus, he fled from Pydna to Pella, 
with his cavalry, which had ſuffered no loſs. When 
the foot overtook them, they reproached them as 
cowards and traitors, pulling them off their horles, 
and wounded ſeveral of them; ſo that the king, 
dreading the conſequences of the tumult, turned his 
horſe out of the common road, and, leſt he ſhould 
be known, wrapt up his purple robe, and put it 
before him ; he alſo took oft his diadem, and carried 
it in his hand, and, that he might converte the more 
conveniently with his friends, alighted from his 
horſe and led him. Bur they all flunk away from 
him, by degrees; one under pretence of tying lis 
moe, another of watering his horſe, and a 1 of 

| | ing 
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being thirſty himſelf : not that they were ſo much 
afraid of the enemy, as of the cruelty of Perſeus, 
who, exaſperated with his misfortunes, ſought to lay 
the blame of his miſcarriage on any body but him- 
ſelf, He entered Pella in the night, where he 
killed with his poinard Euctus and Eudæus, two 
of his treaſurers ; who, when they waited upon him, 
had found fault with ſome of his proceedings, and 
provoked him by an unſeaſonable liberty of admo- 
nition. Hereupon, every body forſook him, except 
Evander the Cretan, Archedamus the /Etolian, and 
Neon the Bceotian : nor did any of his ſoldiers fol- 
low him but the Cretans, who were not attached to 
his perſon, but to his money, as bees are to the 
honey-comb. For he carried great treaſure along 
with him, and * ſuffered them to take out of it 
cups and bowls, and other veſſels of gold and ſtlver, 
to the value of fifty talents, But when he came to 
Amphipolis, and from thence to F Alepſus, his 
fears a little abating, he ſunk again into his old 
and inborn diſtemper of avarice ; he lamented to 
his friends, that he had inadvertently given up to 
the Cretans ſome of the gold plate of Alexander 
the Great, and he applied to thoſe who had it, and 
even begged of them with tears, to return it him 
for the value in money. Thoſe that knew him well, 
eaſily diſcovered that he was I playing the Cretan with 
the Cretans ; but ſuch as were prevailed upon to give 
up the plate, loſt all, for he never paid the money. 
Thus he got thirty talents from his friends, which 
ſoon after were to come into the hands cf his 
enemies, and with theſe he ſailed to Samothrace, 


* He was afraid to give it them, leſt the Macedonians out 
of ſpite ſhould take all the reft. 


1 A manuſcript copy has it Galepſus. probably upon the 
authority of Livy. 


t. It was an ancient proverb, zhe Cretan, are always liars. St. 
Paul has quoted it from Callimachus, 
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| 
where he took refuge at the altar of Caſtor and 
„ .* 

+ The Macedonians have always had the character 
of being lovers of their kings; but now, as if the 
chief bulwark of their conſtitution were broken 
down, and all were fallen with it, they ſubmitted 
to Emilius, and in two days he was maſter of all 
Macedonia. This ſeems to give ſome countenance 
to thoſe who impute theſe events to fortune. A 
prodigy, which happened at Amphipolis, teftitied 
alſo the favour of the gods, The conſul was offer- 
ing ſacrifice there, and the ſacred ceremonies were 
begun, when a flaſh of lightning fell upon the 
altar, and at once conſumed and conſecrated the 
victim. But- the ſhare which fame had in this af- 
fair, exceeds both that prodigy and what they tel! 


us of his good fortune. For, the fourth day after 


Perſeus was beaten at Pydna, as the people were at 
the equeſtrian, games in Rome, a report was ſuddenly 
ſpread in the firſt ſeats of the theatre, that Amilius 
had gained a great battle over Perſeus, and over- 
turned the kingdom of Macedon. The news was 
made public in a moment, the multitude clapped 
their hands and ſet up great acclamations, and it 


He carried with him two thouſand talents. 

+ When Perſeus was at Amphipolis, being afraid that the 
inhabitants would take kim and deliver him up to the Romans, 
he came out with Philip the only child he had with him, and 
having mounted the tribunal, began to ſpeak ; but his tears 
flowed ſo faſt, that, after ſeveral trials, he found it impracti- 
cable to proceed. Deſcending again from the tribunal, he 
ſpoke to Evander, who then went up to ſupply his place, and 
began to ſpeak; but the people who hated him, refuſed 
to hear him, crying out, Be gone, be gone; we are reſolved 
« not to expole ourſelves, our wives, and our children, for 
« your ſakes. Fly therefore, and leave us to make the beſt 
« terms we can with the conquerors.”. Evander had been the 
principal actor in the aſſaſſination of F.umenes, and was after- 
wards diſpatched in Samothrace by order of Perſeus, who was 
afraid that Evander would accuſe him as the author of that 


murder. | 2 nd 
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palled current that day in the city. Afterwards, 
when it appeared that it had no good foundation, 
the ftory dropt for the preſent ; but when a few 
days after it was * confirmed beyond diſpute, they 
could not but admire at the report which was its 
bharbinger, and the fiction which turned to truth. 
In like manner it is ſaid that an account of the 
battle of the Italians near the river Sagra, was 
carried ihto Peloponneſus the ſame day it was 
fought ; and of the defcat of the Perſians at Mycale, 
with equal expedition, to Platæa; and that very 
ſoon after the battle which the Romans gained of 
the Tarquins and the people of Latium that fought 
under their banners, two young men of uncommon 
ſize and beauty, who were conjectured to be Caſtor 
and Pollux, arrived at Rome, from the army, with 
the news of it. The firſt man they met with, by 
the fountain in the market-place, as they were re- 
freſhing their horſes that foamed with ſweat; ex- 
_ preſſed his ſurprize at their account of the victory; 
whereupon they are ſaid to have ſmiled, and to have 
iroked his beard, which immediately turned from 
black to yellow. This circumſtance gained credit 
to his report, and got him the ſurname of no- 
barbus, or yellow-beard, . 

All theſe ſtories are confirmed by that which hap- 
. in our times. For when Lucius Antonius re- 
elled againſt Domitian, Rome was much alarmed; 
and expected a bloody war in Germany; but on 
+ ſudden and of their own proper motion, the 
people raiſed a report, and ſpread it over the city, 
that Antonius was vanquiſhed and lain, that his 
army was cut in pieces, and not one man had 
eleaped. Such a run bad the news, and ſuch was 
| we credit given to it, that many of the magiltrates 


f It was ednfirmed by the arrival of Q. Fabius Maximus the 
o of Emilius, L. Lentulus and Q. Metellus, who had been 
<a expreſs by Emilius, and reached Rome the twentieth day 
Ader the action. 
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offered ſacrifice on the occaſion. But when the 
author of 11 was ſought afier, they were referred 
from one to another, all their inquiries were eluded, 
and at lan che news was loſt in the immenſe croud, 
as in a vait ocean, Thus the report, appearing to 
have no ſolid foundation, immediately vaniſhed, 
But as Domitian was marching his forces to chaſtiſe 
the rebels, meſſengers and letters met him on the 
road, which brought an account of ihe victory. 


Then they found that it was won the ſame day the 
report was propagated, though the field of battle 
was more than twenty thouſand furlongs from Rome. 
This is a fact which no one can be unacquainted 
with. 

But to return to the ſtory of Perſeus ; Cneius 
Octavius, who was joined in command with /Emi- 
lius, came with his tleet to Samothrace, where, out 
of reverence to * the gods, he permitted Perleus to 
enjoy the protection of the aſylum, but watched 
the coaſts, and guarded againſt his eſcape. Perſeus, 
however, found means privately to engage one 
Orandes a Cretan, to take him and his treaſure in- 
to his veſſel, and carry them off. He, like a true 
Cretan, took in the treaſure, and adviſed Perſeus to 


* The gods of Samothrace were dreaded by all nations. The 
Pagans carried their prejucices ſo far in favour of theſe preten- 
ded deities, that they were ſtruck with awe upon the bare mer- 
tion of their names. Of all the oaths that were in uſe among the 
antients, that by theſ: gods was deemed the moſt ſacred and in- 
violab'e. Such as were found not to have obſerved this oath were 
looked upon as the curſe of mankind, and perſons devoted to 
deſtruction. Diodorus (Lib. V.) tells us, that theſe gods were 
always preſent, and never failed to aſſiſt thoſe that were initiated, 
and called upon them in any ſudden and unexpected danger; and 
that none ever duly performed their ceremonies, without being 
amply rewarded for their piety. No wonder then, if the places0 
refuge in this iſland were very highly revered. Beſide the temple 
of Caſtor and Pollux, to which Perſeus fled, there was alſo a 
wood eſteemed ſuch, where thoſe that were admitted to the bo 


rites of the Catir:, uſed to meet, 
| come 
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come in the night, with his wife and children and 
neceſſary attendants to the port called Demetrium; 
but before this, he had ſet ſail. Miſerable was the 
condition of Perſeus, compelled as he was to eſcape 
through a narrow window, and to let himſelf down 
by the wall with his wife and children, who had 
little experienced ſuch fatigue and hardſhip : but 
ſtill more pitiable were his groans, when, as he 
wandered by the ſhore, one told him that he had 
ſeen Orandes a good way off at ſea. By this time 1t 
was day, and deſtitute of all other hope, he fled 
back to the wall. He was not, indeed, undiſcover- 
ed, yet he reached the place of refuge with his wife, 
before the Romans could take meaſures to prevent 
it. His children he put in the hands of Ion, who 
had been his favourite, but now was his betrayer : 
for he delivered them up to the Romans, and fo, 
by the ſtrongeſt neceſſity with which nature can be 
bound, obliged him, as beaſts do, when their young 
are taken, to yield himſelf to thoſe who had his 
children 1n their power. 

He had the greateſt confidence in Naſica, and for 
him he enquired : but as he was not there, he be- 
wailed his fate, and ſenſible of the neceſſity he lay 
under, he ſurrendered biniſelf to Octavius. hen 
it appeared more plain than ever, that he laboured 
under a more deſpicable diſeaſe than avarice itſelf, 
I mean the fear of death; end this deprived him 
even of pity, the only conſolation of which fortune 
does not rob the diſtreſſed, For when he defi-ed 
to be * conducted to /Emilius, the conſul roſe 


from 


Octavius, as ſoon as he had the king in his power, put 
him on board the admiral galley, and having embarked "alſo 
all his treaſure that was left, The Roman fleet weighed, and 
ſtood for Amphipolis. An expreſs was diſpatched from thence 
to acquaint Amilius with what had happened, who ſeat 
Tubero his ſon-in-law with ſeveral perſons of diſtinctior to 
meet Perſeus. The conſul ordered facrifices to be immediately 
offered, and made the _ rejoicings as if a new victory had 
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from his ſeat and accompanied with his friends, 
went to receive him with tears in his eyes, as a great 
inan unhappily fallen through the diſpleaſure of the 
gods. But Perſeus behaved in the vileſt manner; he 
bowed down with his face to the carth, he embraced 
the Roman's knees; his expreſſions were ſo mean 
and his intreaties fo abject, that Æmilius could nat 
endure them; but regarding him with an eye of 
regret and indignation, © Why doſt thou, wretched 
« man!” ſaid he, © acquit fortune of what might 
« ſeem her greateſt crime, by a behaviour which 
« makes it appear that thou deſerveſt her frowns, 
* and that thou art not only now, but haſt been 
« long unworthy the protection of that goddeſs? 
„ why doſt thou tarniſh my Jaurels, and detra@ 
«© from my atchievement, by ſhewing thyſelf a 
« mean adverſary, and unfit to cope with a Ro- 
« man? courage in the unfortunate is highly re- 
&« vered, even by an enemy; and cowardice, though 
« 1t meets with ſucceſs, is held in great contempt 
« with Romans.” 

Notwithſtanding this ſevere rebuke, he raiſed 
him up, gave him his hand, and delivered him in- 
to the cuſtody of Tubero. Then taking his ſons, 
his ſons-in-law, and the principal officers, par- 
ticularly the younger ſort, back with him into his 
tent, he fat a long time filent, to the aſtoniſhment 
of the whole company, At lait he began to ſpeat: 
of the viciſſitudes of fortune, and of human affairs. 
« Is it fit then,” ſaid he. „that a mortal ſhould be 
« clated by proiperity, and plume himſelf upon 
„% the overturning a city, or a kingdom? ſhould 
« we not rather attend to the inſtructions of for- 
„ tune, who, by ſuch vitible marks of her inſtabi— 
„ lity, and of the weakneſs of human power, 
„ teaches every. one that goes to war, to expect 
been obtained. The whole camp ran out to ſee the royal priſoner, 
who covered with a mourning cloak walked alone to the tent 01 
Amilius, 
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« from her nothing ſolid and permanent ? what 
« time for confidence can there be to man, when 
« in the very inſtant of victory, he muſt neceſlarily 
« dread the power of fortune, and the very joy of 
« ſucceſs muſt be mingled with anxicty, from a re- 
« flection on the courſe of unſparing fate, which 
* humbles one man to-day, and to-morrow an- 
* other? when one ſhort hour has been ſufficient 
e to overthrow the houſe of Alexander, who ar- 
« rived at ſuch a pitch of glory, and extended his 
* empire over great part of the world ; when you 


te ſee princes that were lately at the head of im- 


e menſe armies, receive their proviſions for the 
* day, from the hands of their enemies; ſhall you 
dare to flatter yourſelves, that fortune has firmly 


« the attacks of time? ſhall you not rather, my 
« young friends, quit this elation of heart, and the 
* yain raptures of victory, and humble yourſelves 
in the thought of what may happen hereafter, in 
the expedtation, that the gods will fend fome 
e misfortune to counter-balance the preſent ſuc- 
« ceſs?” Amilius, they tell us, having ſaid a great 
deal to this purpoſe, diſmiſſed the young men, ſea- 
ſonably chaſtiſed with this grave diſcourſe, and re- 

ſtrained in their natural inclination to arrogance. 
When he was done, he put his army in quar- 
ters, while he went to take a view of Greece. 
This progreſs was attended both with honour 
to himſelf, and advantage to the Greeks; for he 
redreſſed the people's grievances, he reformed 
their civil government, and gave them gratuities, 
to ſome wheat, and to others oil, out of the royal 
ſtores; in which ſuch valt quantities are ſaid to 
have been found, that the number of thoſe that 
alked and reccived was too {mall to exhauſt the 
whole. Finding a great ſquare pedeſtal of white 
marble at Delphi, defigned for a golden ſtatue of 
3 Perſeus, 


ſettled your proſperity, or that it is proof againſt 
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Perſeus, he ordered his own to be put upon it*, 
alleging, that it was but juſt, that the conquered 
ſhould give place to the conqueror. At Olympia, 
we are told, he uttered that celebrated ſaying, 
« This Jupiter of Phidias is the very Jupiter of 
n | 

Upon the arrival of the ten F commiſſioners 
from Rome for ſettling the affairs of Macedonia, 
he declared the lands and cities of the Macedonians 
free, and ordered that they ſhould be governed by 
their on laws; only reſerving a tribute to the Ro- 
mans of a hundred talents, which was not half what 
their kings had impoſed. 

After this, he exhibited various games and ſpec- 
tacies, offered ſacrifices to the gods, and made great 
entcrtalnments, for all which he found an abundant 
ſupply in the treaſures of the king. And he ſhewed 
ſo juſt a diſcernment in the ordering, the placing, 
and ſaluting of his gueſts, and in diſtinguiſhing 
what degree of civility was due to every man's rank 
and quality ; that the Greeks were amazed at his 
knowledge of matters of mere politeneſs, and that 
amidſt his great actions, even trifles did not eſcape 
his attention, but were conducted with the greateſt 
decorum. That which afforded him the highe! 
ſatisfactiom was, that, notwithſtanding the magnili- 
cence and variety of his preparations, he himlell 
gave the greateſt pleaſure to thoſe he cnter- 
tained, And to thoſe who expreſſed their admi- 


* This was not quite ſo conſiſtent with his kumiliating du 
courſe on the viciſſitudes of fortune. 

+ Theſe ten legates were all men of conſular dignity, who 
came to aflift Æmilius in ſettling a new form of government. 
The Macedonians were not much charmed with the promile 
of liberty, becauſe they could not well comprehend what that 
ibe:ty was. They ſaw evident contradictions in the decree, 
which though it ſpoke of leaving them under their own lass, 
impoſed many new ones, and threatened more. What mo 
diſturbed them, was the diviſion of their kingdom, whereby, 
as a nation, they were ſeparated and dis jointed from each other. 


ration 
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ration of his management on theſe occaſions, he ſaid, 
« That it required the ſame genius“ to draw up 
« an army, and to order an entertainment ; that the 
one might be moſt formidable to the enemy, and 
« the other moſt agreeable to the company.“ 

Among his other good qualities, his diſintereſted- 
neſs and magnanimity ſtood foremoſt in the eſteem 
of the world. For he would not ſo much as look 
upon the immenſe quantity of filver and gold that 
was collected out of the royal palaces, but delivered 
it to the Que/ſtors, to be carried into. the public 
treaſury. He reſerved only the books of the king's 
library for his ſons who were men of letters; and 
in diſtributing rewards to thoſe who had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the battle, he gave a ſilver 
cup of five pounds weight to his ſon-in-law Alius 
Tubero. This is that Tubero, who, as we have 
already mentioned, was one of the ſixteen relations 
that lived together, and were all ſupported by one 
{mall farm: and this piece of plate acquired by vir- 
tue and honour, is affirmed to be the hrit that was 
in the family of the AÆlians; neither they nor their 
wives having, before this, either uſed or wanted any 
vellels of filver or gold. 

After he had made every proper regulation, f 
taken his leave of the Greeks, and exhorted the 
Macedonians to remember the liberty which the 
Romans had beſtowed on them, and to prelerve it 
by T good laws and the happieſt harmony, he 
marched 


* To theſe two particulars of drawing up an army, and or- 
dering an entertainmen, Henry the IVth of France added the 
making love. 

+ At the cloſe of theſe proceedings, Andronicus rhe Ftolian 
and Neo the Bœotian, becauſe they had always been friends to 
Perſeus, and had not deſerted him even now, were condemned 
and loſt their heads. So unjuſt amidſt all the ſpecious appearan- 
ces of juſtice were the conquerors. - 

t This boaſted favour of the Romans to the people of Ma- 
cedon, was certainly nothing extraordinary. 'Their country 
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marched into Epirus. The ſenate had made a de- 
cree, that the foldiers who had fought under him 
againſt Perſeus ſhould have the ſpoil of the ci— 
ties of Epirus. In order, therefore, that they 
might fall, upon them unexpectedly, he ſent for 
ten 105 the principal inhabitants of each city, and 
fixed a day for them to bring in whatever 
lilyer and gold could be found in their houſes 
and temples. With cach of theſe he ſent a cen— 
turion and a guard of ſoldiers, under pretence of 
{earching for and receiving the precious metal, and 
as for this purpole only. But when the day came, 
they ruſhed upon all the inhabitants, and began to 
ſeize and plunder them, Thus in one hour an 
hundred and fifty thouſand perſons were made 
ſlaves, and ſeventy cities ſacked. Yet from this 
general ruin and deſolation, each ſoldier had no 
more than eleven drachmas to his ſhare. How 
ſhocking was ſuch a deſtruction for the ſake 0! 
ſuch advantage! 

Emilius, having executed this commiſſion, {c 
contrary to his mildneſs and humanity, went dow, 


to Oricum, where he embarked his forces, and 


palled over into Italy. He ſailed up the Tiber in 
| the king's galley, which had fixteen ranks of oars, 
and was richly adorned with arms taken from the 
enemy, and with cloth of ſcarlet and purple; and 
the banks of the river being covered with multi- 
tudes that came to ſee the ſhip as it ſailed ſlowly 
againſt the ſtream, the Romans in lame meaſure | 
anUcipaſed his triumph. 


being now divided into four diſtricts, it was declared untawfu! 
for any perſon to intermarry, to carry on any trade, to buy or ſel 
any lands to any one who was not an inhabitant of his own diſtrict. 
They were prohibited to import any ſalt; or to ſell ary timber 
fit for build! ing {hips to the barbarous nations. All the nobil) 'f, 
and their children, exceeding the age of fifteen, were commanded 
immediately to tranſport themſelves into Italy: and the ſupreme 


p over in Macedon, was veſted in certain Roman ſenators. 
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But the ſoldiers, who looked with longing eyes on 
the wealth of Perſeus, when they found their ex- 
pectations diſappointed, indulged a ſecret reſent- 
ment, and were ill-affetted to Emilius. In pub- 
lic they alleged another cauſe, They ſaid he had 
bebaved in command in a ſevere and imperious 
manner, and therefore they did not meet his wiſhes 
for a triumph. Servius Galba, who had ferved un- 
der Æmilius, as a tribune, and who had a perſonal 
enmity to him, obſerving this, pulled off the malk, 
and declared that no triumph ought to be allowed 
him, Having ſpread among the ſoldiery {everal 
calumnies againſt the general, and ſharpened the re- 
ſentment which they had already conceived, Galba 
requeſted another day of the tribunes of the people; 
becauſe the remaining four hours (he ſaid) were not 
ſulicient for the intended impeachment But as the 
tribunes ordered him to ſpeak then, if he had an 
thing to ſay, he began a long harangue full of in— 
jurious and falſe allegations, and ſpun it out to the 
end of the day. When it was dark, the tribunes 
diſmiſſed the aſſembiy. The ſoldiers now more in- 
lolent than ever, thronged about Galba; and ani- 
mated each other, before it was light took their 
ſtand again in the Capitol, where the tribunes had 
ordered the aſſembly to be held. 

As ſoon as day appeared, it was put to the vote, 
and the firſt tribe gave it againſt the triumph. 
When this was underſtood by the reſt of the af- 
iembly and the ſenate, the commonalty expreſſed 
great concern at the injury done to Æmilius, but 
their words had no effect: the principal ſenators 
inſiſted that it was an inſufferable attempt, and 
encouraged each other to repreſs the bold and li- 
centious ſpirit of the foldiers, who would in time 
itick at no * inſtance of injuſtice and violence, if 
ſomething was not done to prevent their depriving 
Paulus Amilius of the honours of his victory. 


F This was ſadly verified in the times of the Roman emperors. 


They 
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They puſhed, therefore, through the crowd, and 
coming up in a body, demanded that the tribunes 
would put a ſtop to the ſullrages, until they had 
delivered what they had to ſay to the people. The 
poll being ſtopt accordingly, and ſilence made, 
Marcus Servilius, a man of conſular dignity, who 
had killed three and twenty enemies in fingle com. 
bat, ſtood up, and ſpoke as follows: 

« J am now ſenſible, more than ever, how great 
« a general Paulus AÆmilius is, when with ſo muti— 
* nous and diſorderly an army he has performed 
« {uch great and honourable atchievements: but! 
* am ſurpriſed at the inconſiſtency of the Roman 
„ people, if, after rejoicing in triumphs over the 
% Illyrians and“ Ligurians, they envy themſelves 
« the pleaſure of ſeeing the king of Macedon 
de brought alive, and all the glory of Alexander 
« and Philip led captive by the Roman arms. For 
„is it not a ſtrange thing for you, who, upon a 
« flight rumour of the victory brought hither ſome 
« time ſince, offered ſacrifices, and made your re. 
« queſts to the gods, that you might ſoon ſee that 
« account verified; now the conſul 1s returned 
« with a real victory, to rob the gods of their due 
« honour, and yourſelves of the fatisfattion, as if 
* you were afraid to behold the greatneſs of the 
« conqueſt, or were willing to fpare the king! 
« though indecd, it would be much better to refuſe 
« the triumph out of mercy to him, than envy to 
« your general. But to ſuch exceſs 1s your malig- 
« nity arrived, that a man who never received a 
„ wound, a man ſhining in delicacy, and fattened 
« jn the ſhade, dares diſcourſe about the con- 
% dud of the war and the right to a triumph, to 
« you who at the expence of ſo much blood have 


* Inſtead of AiSwwy Libyars, the common reading in the 
Greek, we ſhould undoubtedly, with the ſmall alteration of one 
letter, read Ava Ligurians, For the Ligurians had been con- 
quered by Amilius. 


« [earn 
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te learnt how to judge of the valour or miſbeha- 
« yiour of your commanders.” 

At the ſame time, baring his breaſt, he ſhewed 
an incredible number of ſcars upon it, and then 
turning his back, he uncovered ſome parts which it 
is reckoned indecent to expole; and addreſſing him- 
{elf to Galba, he ſaid, « thou laugheſt at this; but 
« I glory in theſe marks before my fellow citizens : 
« for } got them by being on horſeback day and 
« night in their ſervice. But go on to collect the 
« votes; I will attend che whole buſineſs, and mark 


« thole cowardly and ungrateful men, who had ra- 


« ther have their own inclinations indulged in war, 


than be properiy commanded.” This ſpeech 
they tell us, ſo humbled the ſoldigry, and effected 
ſuch an alteration in them, that the triumph was 
voted to Emilius by every tribe. 

The triumph is ſaid to have been ordered after 
this manner. In every theatre, or as they call 
it, Circus, where Equeſtrian games uſed to be 
held, in the Forum, and other parts of the city, 
which were convenient for ſeeing the proceſſion, 
the people eretted ſcaffolds, and on the day of the 
triumph were all dreſt in white. The temples 
F were ſet open, adorned with garlands, and fmok- 
ing with incenſe. Many Lictors and other of- 
| ficers compelled the diſorderly crowd to make 
way, and opened a clear paſſage. The triumph 
took up three days. On the firſt, which was 
ſcarcely ſufficient for the ſhow, were exhibited the 
images, paintings, and coloſſal ſtatues, taken from 
the enemy, and now carried in two hundred and 
lifty chariots. © Next day, the richeſt and moſt 


cc 


beautiful of the Macedonian arms were brought 


up in a great number of waggons. Theſe glit- 
tered with new furbiſhed braſs and poliſhed ſteel; 
and, though they were piled with great art and 
Judgment, yet ſeemed to be thrown together pro- 
miſcuouſly; helmets being placed upon ſhields, 
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breaſt-plates upon greaves, Cretan targets, Thr. 
cian bucklers and quivers of arrows huddled among 
the horſes bits, with the points of naked ſwords and 
long pikes appearing through on every fide, 4! 
theſe arms were tied together with ſuch a juſt li 
berty, that room was left for them to clatter as 
they were drawn along, and the clank of them vas 
ſo harſh and terrible, that they were not ſeen with. 
out dread, though among the ſpoils of the conquer. 
ed, After the carriages, loaded with arms, walked 
three thouſand men, who carried the ſilver money 
in ſeven hundred and fifty veſſels, each of which 
contained three talents, and was borne by four 
men. Others brought bowls, horns, goblets, and 
cups, all of filver, diſpoſed in ſuch order as would 
make the beſt ſhow, and valuable not only for their 
ſize but the depth of the ballo relievo. On the 
third day, carly in the morning, firſt came up 
the trumpets, not with ſuch airs as are uſed in a 
proceſſion or ſolemn entry, but with ſuch as the 
Romans iound when they animate their troops to 
the charge. Theſe were followed by an hundred 
and twenty fat oxen, with their horns gilded, and 
Jet off with ribbons and garlands. The young 
men that led theſe victims, were girded with bels 
of curious workmanſhip; and after them came the 
boys who carried the gold and ſilver veſſels for the 
{acriiice. Next went the perſons that carried the * 
gold coin in veſſels which held three talents cach, 
like thoſe that contained the ſilver, and which were 
to the number of ſeventy-ſeven. Then followed 


* According to Plutarch's account there were 2250 talents of 
filver coin, and 231 of gold coin. According to Valerius Ants 
it amounted to ſomewhat more; but Livy thinks his computation 
tco {mall ; and Velleius Paterculus makes it almoſt twice as much. 
The account which Paterculus gives of it is probably right, _ 
the money now brought from Macedonia ſet the Romans free /10% 
ail taxes tor one hundred and twenty-five years, 
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thoſe who bore the“ conſecrated bowl of ten talents 
weight, which Amilius had caufed to be made of 
gold, and adorned with precious ſtones; and thoſe. 
that expoſed to view the cups of Antigonus of Se. 
leucus, and ſuch as were of the make of the famed 
artiſts, Shericles, together with the gold plate that 
had been uſed at Perſeus's table. Immediately after 
was to be ſeen the chariot of that prince with his 
armour upon it, and his diadem upon that; at a 
little diſtance his children were led captive, attended 
by a great number of governors, maſters, and pre- 
ceptors, all in tears, who ſtretched out their hands 
by way of ſupplication to the ſpettators, and taught 
the children to do the ſame. There were two ſons 
and one daughter, all ſo young, that they were not 
much affected with the greatneſs of their misfor- 
tunes. This inſenſibility of theirs made the change 
of their condition more pitiable ; inſomuch that 
Perſeus paſſed on almoſt without notice; ſo fixed 
were the eyes of the Romans upon the children, from 
pity of their fate, that many of them ſhed tears, and 
none taſted the joy of the triumph without a mix- 
ture of pain, till they were gone by. Behind the 
children and their train, walked Perſeus himfelf, 
clad all in black, and wearing ſandals of the faſhion 
of his country. He had the appearnce of a man 
that was overwhelmed with terror, and whoſe reaſon 
was almoſt ſtaggered with the weight of his miſ- 
fortunes, He was followed by a great number of 
friends and favourites, whoſe countenances were 
opprelled with ſorrow, and who by fixing their 
weeping eyes continually upon their prince, teſtified 
to the ſpectators, that it was his lot which they 
E lamented, and that they were regardleſs of their 
EF own. He had ſent, indeed, to AÆmilius, to deſire 
chat he might be excuſed from being led in triumph, 


8 This bowl weighed fix hundred pounds; for the talent 
veighed ſixty pounds. It was conſeciatel to Jupiter. 
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and being made a public ſpettacle. But Amilius 
deſpiſing his cowardice and attachment to life, b 
way of deriſion, it ſeems {ent him word, * that it 
« had been in his power to prevent it. and ſtill 
« was, if he were ſo dilpoſed ;” hinting, that he 
ſhould prefer death to diſgrace. But he had no 
the courage to ſtrike the blow, and the vigour of 
his mind being deſtroyed by vain hopes, he became 
a part of his own ſpoils. Next were carried four 
hundred coronets of gold, which the cities had ſent 
Amilius, along with their embaſſies, as compli. 
ments on his victory. Then came che conlul him- 
ſelf, riding in a magnificent chariot; a man, ex- 
cluſive of the pomp of power, worthy to be ſeen 
and admired, but his good mien was now let off 
with a purple robe interwoven with gold, and he 
held a branch of laurel in his right-hand. The 
whole army allo carried boughs of laurel, and 
divided into bands and companies, followed the 
general's chariot; ſome ſinging ſatirical ſongs uſual 
on ſuch occaſious, and ſome chanting odes of vic- 
tory, and the glorious exploits of Æmilius, who 
was revered and admired by all, and whom no good 
man could envy. . 

But, perhaps there is ſome ſuperior Being, whoſe 
office is to caſt a ſhade upon any great and emi— 
nent proſperity, and fo to mingle the lot of human 
life, that it may not be perfectly free from ca- 
lamity, but thoſe, as * Homer ſays, may think 

themſelves 


Plutarch here refers to a paſſage in the ſpeech of Achilles te 
Priam in the laſt Iliad, which is thus tranſlated by Pope. 


Two urns by Jove's high throne have ever ſtood, 
The ſource of evil one, and one of good. 

From thence the cup of mortal man he fills, 
Bleſſings to theſe, to thoſe diſtributes ills; 

To moſt, he mingles both; the wretch decreed 
To taſte the bad, unmix'd, is curſed indeed. 
The happieſt, taſte not happineſs ſincere, 

But find the cordial draught is daſh'd with care. 


Plato 
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themſelves moſt happy to whom fortune gives an 
equal ſhare of good and evil. For Amilius having 
four ſons, two of which, namely Scipio and Fabius, 
were adopted into other families, as has been men- 
tioned above, and two others by his ſecond wife, as 
yet but young, whom he brought up in his own 
houſe; one of theſe died at fourteen years of age, 
five days before his father's triumph, and the other 
at twelve, three days after. There was not a man 
among the Romans that did not ſympathize -with 
him in this affliction. All were ſhocked at the 
cruelty of fortune , who ſerupled not to introduce 
ſuch deep diſtreſs into a houſe that was full of plea- 
ſure, of joy, and feſtal ſacriices, and to mix the 
ſongs of victory and triumph with the mournful 
dirges of death. 

Emilius, however, rightly conſidering that man- 
kind have need of courage and fortitude, not only 
againſt ſwords and ſpears, but againit every attack 
of fortune, ſo tempered and qualified the preſent 
emergencies, as to over-balance the evil by the 
good, and his private misfortunes by the public 
proſperity ; that nothing might appear to leflen the 


Plato has cenſured it as an impiety to ſay, that God gives evil, 
God is not the author of evil- Moral evil is the reſult of the abuſe 
of free agency; natural evil is the conſequence of the imperfec- 
tion of matter: and the Deity ſtands juſtified in hie creating heings 
liable to both, becauſe natural imperfection was neceſſary to a 
progreſſive exiſtence, moral imperfection was neceſſary to virtue, 
and virtue was neceſſary to hapyineſs. However, Homer's alle- 
gory ſeems borrowed from the eaſtern manner of {peaking : thus 
in the plalms. Ia the hand of the Lord there is a cup, and he poureth 


out of the ſame ; as for the dregs thereof, all the ungodly of the earth ſpall 


drink them. Pal. Ixxv. 8. 
+ Or more properly the juſt and viſible interpoſition of provi- 
ence, to puniſh in ſome meaſure that general havock of the human 
ſpecies which the Roman pride and avarice had fo recently made 
in Greece. For though God is not the author of evil, it is no im- 


peachment of his goodneſs to ſuppoſe that by particular puniſh- 
ments he chaſtiſes particular crimes. 


importance, 
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importance, or tarniſh the glory of his viftory. For 
ſoon after the burial of the firſt of his ſons, be 
made, as we faid, his triumphal entry, and upon 
the death of the ſecond, ſoon after the triumph, he 
aſſembled the people of Rome, and made a ſpeech 
to them, not like a man that wanted conſolation 
himſelf, but like one who could alleviate the grief 
which his fellow-citizens felt for his misfortunes, 

« Though I have never,” ſaid he, © feared any 
ee thing human, yet among things divine, I have 
* always had a dread of fortune, as the moſt faith- 
&« leſs and variable of beings; and becauſe in the 
« courle of this war ſhe proſpered every mealure of 
&* mine, the rather did I expett that ſome tempeſt 
« would follow fo favourable a gale. For in one 
4 day I paſted the Ionian from Brunduſium to Cor- 
* cycra: from thence in five days I reached Delphi, 
* and ſacrificed to Apollo. In five days more | 
« took upon me the command of the army in Ma- 
„ cedonia ; and as ſoon as I had offered the uſual 
* ſacrifices for purifying it, I proceeded to action, 
« and in the ſpace of fifteen days from that time put 
* a glorious period to the war. Diſtruſting the 
* fickle goddeſs on account of ſuch a run of ſuccels, 
* and now being ſecure and free from all danger 
* with reſpett to the enemy, I was moſt apprehen- 
« five of a change of fortune in my paſſage home; 
* having ſuch a great and victorious army to con- 
* duct, together with the ſpoils and royal pri- 
« ſoners. Nay, when I arrived ſafe among my 
* countrymen, and beheld the city full oi jo, 
« feſtivity and gratitude, ſtill I ſuſpeQed fortune, 
« knowing that ſhe grants us no great tavoul 
« without ſome mixture of uneafineſs or tribute 0! 
„pain. Thus full of anxious thoughts for what 
„ might happen to the commonwealth, my tears 
« did not quit me, till this calamity viſited my 
„ houſe, and I had my two promiſing ſons, dhe 
„ only heirs I had left myſelf, to bury one alter 


* 
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e another; on the very days ſacred to ttiumph. 
« Now therefore I am ſecure as to the greateſt 
« danger, and I truſt and am fully perſuaded that 
« fortune will continue kind and conſtant to us, 
« fince ſhe has taken ſufficient uſury for her fa- 
« yours, of me and mine; for the man who led 
« the triumph is as great an inſtance of the weak- 
„ neſs of human power as he that was led cap- 
« tive; there is only this difference, that the 
© ſons of Perſeus, who was vanquiſhed, are alive, 
„ and thoſe of /Emilius, who conquered, are no 
« more.” SES 

Such was the generous ſpeech which ÆEmilius 
made to the people, from a ſpirit of magnanimity 
that was perfectly free from artifice. 

Though he piticd the fate of Perſeus, and was 
well inclined to ſerve him, yet all he could do for 
him, was to get him removed from the common 
priſon to a cleaner apartment and better diet. In 
that confinement, according to moſt writers, he 
ſtarved himſelf to death. But ſome ſay the man- 
ner of his death was very ſtrange and peculiar. 
The ſoldiers, they tell us, who were his keepers, being 
on ſome account provoked at him, and determined 
to wreak their malice, when they could find no 
other means of doing it, kept him from ſleep, taking 
turns to watch him, and uſing ſuch extreme diligence 
to keep him from reſt, that at laſt he was quite 
vearied out and died . Two of his ſons alſo died; 
and the third, named Alexander, is ſaid to have been 
diſtinguiſhed for his art in turning and other ſmall 
work; and having perfectly learned to ſpeak and 
write the Roman language, he was employed by 


. This account we have from Diodorus Siculus, ap. Phot. 
Biblioth, Philip is ſaid to have died before his father, but how 
or where cannot be collected, becauſe the books of Livy, and 


of Diodorus Siculus, which treat of thoſe times, are loſt. 


Vor. II. X the 
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the magiſtrates as a“ clerk, in which capacity he 
ſhewed himſelf very ſerviceable and ingenious. 
Of the acts of Amilius with regard to Macedo. 
nia, the moſt acceptable to the Romans was, that 
from thence he brought fo much money into the 
public treaſury, that the people had no occaſion to 
pay any taxes till the times of Hirtius and Panſa, 
who were conſuls in the firſt war between Anthony 
and Ceſar. Emilius had allo the uncommon and 
peculiar happineſs of being highly honoured and ca- 
teſſed by the people, at the ſame time that he re- 
mained attached to the Patrician party, and did 
nothing to ingratiate himſelf with the commonalty, 
but ever ated in concert with men of the firſt 
rank, in matters of government. This conduct 
of his was afterwards alleged by way of reproach 
againſt Scipio Africanus, by Appius. Theſe 
two being then the moſt conſiderable men in Rome, 
ſtood for the cenſorſhip; the one having the 
ſenate and nobility on his fide, for the Appian fa— 
mily were always in that intereſt, and the other 
not only great in himſelf, but ever greatly in favour 
with the people, When, therefore, Appius ſaw 
Scipio come into the Forum attended by a croud of 
mean perſons, and many who had been flaves, but 
who were able to cabal, to influence the multitude, 
and to carry all before them, either by ſolicitation 
or clamour, he cried out, «O Paulus Æmilius! 
« groan, groan from bencath the carth, to think 
ce that Amilius the cryer and Lycinius the rioter 
e conduct thy fon to the cenſorſhip!” It is no 
wonder if the cauſe of Scipio was eſpouſed by ihe 
people, ſince he was continually heaping. favours 
upon them, But Æmilius, though he ranged him- 


* Here was a remarkable inſtance of the pride of the Roman 
ſenate, to have the ſon of a vanquiſhed king for their clerk; 
white Nicomedes, the ſon of Prufas king of By thinia; was educat- 
ed by them with all imaginable pomp and ſplendor, becau'? the 
father had put him under the care of the republic. felt 

? C 
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ſelf on the ſide of the nobility, was as much beloved 
by the populace as the moſt inſinuating of their 
demagogues. This appeared in their beſtowing up- 
on him, among other honours, that of the cenſor- 
ſhip, which is the molt ſacred of all offices, and which 
has great authority anhexed to it, as in other re- 
ſpefts, ſo particularly in the power of enquiting in- 
to the thorals of the citizens. For the cenſors 
could expel. from the ſenate any member that act- 
ed in a manner unworthy of his ſtation, and enfol a 
man of character in that body; and they could diſ- 
grace one of the Equeſtrian order who behaved li- 
centiouſly, by taking away his horſe. They alſo 
took account of the value of each man's eſtate, and 
regiſtered the number of the people. The number 
of citizens which /Emilius took, was three hundred 
thirty-ſeven thouſand four hundred and ſifty-two. 
He declared Marcus Emilius Lepidus firſt ſenator, 
who had alrcady four times arrived at that dignity: 
He expelled only three ſenators, who were men of no 
note; and with equal moderation both he and his 
colleague, Marcus Philippus, bchaved in examining 
into the conduct of the knights. | 

Having ſettled many important affairs while he 
bore this oflice, he fell into a diſtemper, which at 
lirſt appeared very dangerous, but in time became 
leſs threatening, though it ſtill was troubleſome and 
difficult to be cured. By the advice therefore of 
his phyſicians, he ſailed to * Velia, where he re- 


mained a long time near the ſea, in a very retired 


and quiet ſituation, In the mean time, the Romans 
greatly regretted his abſence, and by frequent ex- 
clamations in the theatres, teſtified their extreme 
defire to ſee him again. At laſt a public ſacrifice 
coming on, which neceſſarily required his attend- 
ance, ÆEmilius, ſeeming now fufficiently recovered, 


:Þ Plutarch here writes Elea inſtead of Velia, and calls it 2 
town in Italy, to diſtinguiſh it from one of that name in Greece. 
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returned to Rome, and offered that ſacrifice, with 
the aſſiſtance of the other prieſts, amidſt a pro- 
digious multitude of people, who expreſſed their 
Joy for his return. Next day he ſacrificed again to 
the gods for his recovery. Having finiſhed theſe 
rites, he returned home and went to bed: when 
he fuddenly fell into a delirium, in which he 
died the third day, having attained to every thing 
that is ſuppoſed to contribute to the happineſs of 
man. 

His funeral was conducted with wonderful ſo— 
lemnity; the cordial regard of the public did ho- 
nour to his virtue, by the beſt and happieſt obſe- 
quies. Theſe did not conſiſt in the pomp of gold, 
of ivory, or other expence and parade, but in ef. 
teem, in love, in veneration, expreſſed not only 
by his countrymen, but by his very enemies. For 
as many of the Spaniards, Ligurians, and“ Mace. 
donians, as happened to be then at Rome, and were 
young and robuſt, aſſiſted in carrying his bier; 
while the aged followed it, calling /Emilius their 
bene factor, and the preſerver of their countries. 
For he not only, at the time he conquered them, 
cained the character of humanity, but continued to 
do them ſervices, and to take care of them, as if 
they had been his friends and relations. 

The eſtate he left behind him ſcarcely emount- 
ed to the ſum of three hundred and icventy 
thouſand Denarii, of which he appointed his 
ions joint-heirs: but Scipio, the younger fon, 
who was adopted into the opulent houſe of Afri- 


* Theſe were ſome of the Macedonian nobility, who were 
then at Rome Valerius Maximus ſays, it was like a ſecond tri- 
h to Emil. have theſe perſ; Mit in {| ting his 
uUmph to Emihus, tO have theie perions ait in ſupporting 
bier, which was adorned with repreſentations of his conqueſt of 
their country. In fact, it was more honourable than the triumph 
he had led up, becauſe this bore witneſs to his humanity, and the 
other only to his valour. 


- canus, 
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canus, gave up his part to his brother. Such is 
the account we have of the life and character of 
Paulus /Emilius “. 


* A ſaying of his to his ſon Scipio, is worth mentioning ; 
A good general never gives battle, but when he is led to it, either by 
the laßt neceſſity, or ly a very favourable eccaſing., 
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repreſented them, we ſhall find no ſtriking dif- 
rence between them in the compariſon. Both; 
carried on wars with very reſpettable enemies; the 
one with the Macedonians, the other with the Car. 
thaginians; and bath with extraordinary ſucceſs, 
One of them conquered Macedon, and cruſhed the 
houſe of Antigonus, which had flouriſhed in a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſeven kings; the other expelled tyranny 
out of Sicily, and reſtored that 1fland to its an- 
cient liberty. It may be in favour of Æmilius, 
that he had to do with Perſeus when in his ful! 
ſtrength, and when he had beaten the Romans, and 
Timoleon with Dionyſius, when reduced to very 
deſperate circumſtances: as, on the other hand, it 
may be obſerved to the advantage of Timoleon, 
that he ſubdued many tyrants, and defeated a grea! 
army of Carthaginians, with ſuch forces as he hap- 
pened to pick up, who were not veteran and expe- 
rienced troops like thoſe of ÆEmilius, but mercena- 
ries and undiſciplined men, who had been accul- 
tomed to fight only at their own pleaſure. For equal 
exploits, with unequal means and preparations, re- 
flett the greater glory on the general who performs 
them. | —— 
Both paid a ſtri& regard to juſtice and integrity 
in their employments. Æmilius was prepared from 
the firſt to behave ſo, by the laws and manners of 
his country; but Timoleon's probity was owing 


entirely to himſelf. A proof of this, is, that in the 
time 


I we conſider theſe two great men as hiſtory haz 
e 
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time of Emilius, good order univerſally prevailed 
among the Romans, through a ſpirit of obedience to 
their laws and uſages, and a reverence of their fel- 


lJow=citizens ; whereas, not one of the Grecian ge- 


nerals who commande d in Sicily, kept himſelf un- 
corrupted, except Dion: and niany entertained a 
jealouſy that even he affected monarc by, and dreamt 
of ſetting up ſuch a regal authority as that in La- 
cedæmon. Timæus informs us, that the Sy racu— 
ſans lent away Gylippus loaded with infamy, for 
his inſatiable avarice and rapacity, while he had 
the command; and many writers give account of 
the miſdemeanours and breach of articles, which 
Pharax the Spartan, and Callippus the Athenian, 
were guilty of, in hopes of gaining the ſovereignty 
of Sicily. But what were theſe men, and on what. 
power did they build ſuch hopes? Pharax was a 
tollower of Dionyſius, who was already expelled, 
and Callippus was an officer in the foreign troops 
in the ſervice of Dion. But Timoleon was ſent to 
be general of the Syracuſans, at their carneſt re- 
queſt; he had not an army to provide, but found 
one ready formed, which chearfully obeyed his or- 
ders; and yet he employed this power for no 
other end than the deſtruction of their oppreſſive 

maſters. 

Yet again, it was to be admired in Æmilius, that, 
though he ſubdued fo opulent a kingdom, he did 
not add one drachma to his ſubſtance. He would 
not touch, nor even look upon the 1noney himſelf, 
though he gave many liberal gifts to others, I do 
not, however, blame Timoleon for accepting of a 
handſome houſe and lands: for it is no diſgrace to 
take ſomething out of ſo much, but to take no- 
thing at all, is better; and that is the moſt con- 
ſummate virtue, Which ſhews that it is above pe- 


cuniary conſiderations, even when it has the beſt 
claim to them, 
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As ſome bodies are able to bear heat, and others 
cold, but thoſe;are the ſtrongeſt which are equally 
fit to endure either; ſo the vigour and firmneſs of 
thoſe minds are the greateſt, which are neitherelated 
by proſperity, nor broken by adverſity. And in 
this reſpect, Æmilius appears to have been ſuperior; 
for in the great and ſevere misfortune of the loſs 
of his ſons, he kept up the ſame dignity of carriage, 
as in the midſt of the happieſt ſucceſs. But Ti- 
moleon, when he had acted as a patriot ſhould, with 
regard to his brother, did not let his reaſon ſup. 
port him againſt his grief; but becoming a prey 
to ſorrow and remorſe, for the ſpace of twenty years 
he could not ſo much as look upon the place where 
the public buſineſs was tranſatted, much leſs take 
a part in it, A man ſhould, indeed, be afraid and 
aſhamed of what is really ſhamefu], but to ſhrink 
under every reflection upon his character, though it 
ſpeaks a delicacy of temper, has nothing in it of 
true greatneſs of mind. | 


L 31g J 


CT 


MAI O the elder, hearing ſomebody commend a 
a man who was raſhly and indiſcreetly daring in 

war, made this juſt obſervation, that there was great 
difference between a due regard to valour, and a contempt 
of life. To this purpole, there is a ſtory of one of 
the ſoldiers of Antigonus, who was aſtoniſhingly 
brave, but of an unhealthy complexion and bad 
habit of body. The king aſked him the cauſe of 
his paleneſs, and he acknowledged that he had a 
private infirmity. He therefore gave his phyſicians 
a ſtrict charge, that if any remedy could be found, 
they ſhould apply it with the utmoſt care. Thus 
the man was cured; but then he no longer courted 
danger, nor riſqued his perſon as before. Antigonus 
queſtioned him about it, and could not forbear to 
expreſs his wonder at the change. The ſoldier did 
not conceal the real cauſe; *“ You, fir,” ſaid he, 
have made me leſs bold, by delivering me from 
that miſery, which made my life of no account to 
* me.” From the ſame way of arguing it was, 
that a certain Sybarite ſaid of the Spartans, © it was 
* no wonder if they yentured their hves freely in 
battle, ſince death was a deliverance to them from 
* {\uch a train of labours, and from {uch wretched 
* diet. It was natural for the“ Sybarites, who 


The Sybarites were a colony of Greeks, who ſettled in an- 

cient times on the gulf of Tarentym. The felicity of their ſitu- 
ation, their wealth and power, drew them into luxury, which was 
remarkable to a proverb, But one cannot credit the extrayagant 
taings which Athenzus relates of them. Their chief city, which 
at firſt was called Sybaris, from a river of that name, was after. 
Wards named Thurium or Turi. 


were 
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were diſſolved in luxury and pleaſure, to think 
that they who deſpiſed death, did it not from a 
love of virtue and honour, but becauſe they were 
weary of life. But in fact, the Lacedæmonians 
thought it a pleaſure either to live or to die, as 
virtue and right reaſon directed; and fo this epi- 
taph teſtifies, 


Nor life nor death, they deem'd the happier late, 
But life that's glorious, or a death that's great, 


For neither is the avoiding of death to be found 
fault with, if a man is not diſhonourably fond of 
life; nor 1s the meeting it with courage to be 
commended, if he is diſguſted with life. Hence it 
1s, that Homer leads out the boldeſt and braveſt of 
his warriors to battle, always well-armed: and the 


Grecian law-givers puniſh him who throws away 


his ſhield, not him who loſes his ſword or ſpear; 
thus inſtructing us, that the firſt care of every man, 
eſpecially of every governor of a city, or com- 
mander of an army, {ſhould be, to defend himſelf, 
and after that he is to think of annoying the 
enemy. For if, according to the compariſon made 
by Iphicrates, the light-armed reſemble the hands, 


the cavalry the feet, the main body of infantry the 


breaſt, and the general the head ; then that general, 
who ſuffers himſelf to be carried away by his im- 
petuoſity, {a as to expoſe himſelf to needleſs ha- 
zards, not only endangers his own life, but the 
lives of his whole army, whoſe ſafety depends upon 
his. Callicratidas, therefore, though otherwile a 
great man, did not anſwer the ſoothſayer well, who 
deſired him not to expoſe himſelf to danger, be- 
cauſe the entrails of the victim threatened his life. 
« Sparta,” ſaid he, © is not bound up in one man.“ 
For in battle, he was indeed but one, when acting 


under the orders of another, whether at ſea or * 
5 ut 
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but when he had the command, he virtually com- 
prehended the whole force in himſelf; fo that he 
was no longer a ſingle perſon, when ſuch numbers 
muſt periſh with him. Much better was the ſay- 
ing of old Antigonus, when he was going to en- 
gage in a ſea-ſight near the iſle of Andros. Some- 
body oblerved to him that the enemy's fleet was 
much larger than his: “ For how many ſhips then 
« doſt thou reckon me?” He repreſented the im- 
portance of the commander great, as in fact it is, 
when he is a man of experience and valour; and 
the firſt duty of ſuch a one, is to preſerve him who 
preſerves the whole, On the ſame account we mult 
allow that Timotheus expreſſed himſelf happily, 
when Chares ſhewed the Athenians the wounds he 
had' received when their general, and his ſhield 
pierced with a ſpear; «I, for my part,” ſaid he, 
« was much aſhamed, when, at the ſiege of Samos, 
« ajavelin fell near me, as if I had behaved too 
« ike a young man, and not as became the com- 
« mander of fo great an armament,” For where 
the ſcale of the whole action turns upon the gene- 
rals as his own perſon, there he is to ſtand 
the combat, and to brave the greateſt danger, with- 
out regarding thoſe who ſay, that a good general 
ſhould die of old age, or, at leaſt, an old man: 
but when the advantage to be reaped from his per- 
ſonal bravery is but ſmall, and all is loſt in caſe of 
a miſcarriage, no one then expects that the general 
ſhould be endangered, by exerting too much of the 
ſoldier, 

Thus much I thought proper to premiſe before 
the lives of Pelopidas and Marcellus, who were 
both great men, and both periſhed by their raſh- 
neſs. Both were excellent ſoldiers, did honour 
to their country, by the greateſt exploits, and had 
the moſt formidable adverſaries to deal with; 
for the one defeated Hannihal, until that time in- 
vincible, and the other conquered the Lacedæmo- 


nians, 
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nians, who were maſters both at ſea and land: 
and yet at laſt they both threw away their lives, 
and ſpilt their blood without any ſort of diſcretion, 
when the times moſt required ſuch men and ſuch 
generals. From this reſemblance between them, 
we have drawn their parallel. 

Pelopidas, the ſon of Hippoclus, was of an il. 
luſtrious family in Thebes, as was alſo Epaminon. 
das. Brought up in affluence, and coming in his 
youth to a great eſtate, he applied himſelf to re. 
lieve ſuch neceſſitous perſons as deſerved his boun. 
ty, to ſhew that he was really maſter of his riches, 
not their flave. For the greateſt part of men, as 
Ariſtotle ſays, either through coveteouſneſs make 
no uſe of their wealth, or elſe abuſe it through 
prodigality ; and theſe live perpetual ſlaves to their 
pleaſures, as thoſe do to care and toil. The 
Thebans with grateful hearts enjoyed the liberality 
and munificence of Pelopidas. Epaminondas alone 
could not be perſuaded to ſhare in it. Pelopidas, 
however, partook in the poverty of his friend, glo- 

ing in a plainneſs of dreſs and ſlenderneſs of diet, 
indefatigable in labour, and * plain and open in his 
conduct in the higheſt poſts. In ſhort, he was like 


Capaneus in Euripides, 


A oſe opulence was great, 
And yet his heart was not elated, 


He looked upon it as a diſgrace, to expend more 
upon his own perſon, than the pooreſt Theban, 
As for Epaminondas, poverty was his inheritance, 
and conſequently familiar to him, but he made it 
ſtill more light and eaſy by philoſophy and by the 
uniform ſimplicity of his life, 


nf f, won literally, plain and open in his conduct iu 
war. But in Bœotia, as well as other Grecian ſtates, a comman- 
der in chief of the forces was generally alſo firſt miniſter. Such à 


one in Bœotia was called Buwlagyns. 


Pelo- 
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Pelopidas married into a noble family, and had 
ſeveral children, but ſetting no greater value upon 
money than before, and devoting all bis time to 
the concerns of the commonwealth, he impaired 
his ſubſtance. And when his friends admonifhed 
him, that money, which he neglected, was a very neceſ- 
ſary thing ; it is neceſſary indeed, ſaid he, for Nicode- 
mus there, pointing to a man that was both lame and 
blind. 

Epaminondas and he were both equally inelined 
to every virtue; but Pelopidas delighted more in 
the exerciſes of the body, and Epaminondas in the 
improvement of the mind; and the one diverted, 
himſelf in the wreſtling-ring or in hunting, while 
the other ſpent his hours of leiſure in hearing or 
reading fomething in philoſophy. Among the many 
things that reflected glory upon both, there was no- 
thing which men of ſenſe ſo much admired as that 
ſtrict and inviolable friendſhip which ſubſiſted be- 
tween them from firſt to laſt, in all the high poſts 
which they held both military and civil. For it 
ve conſider the adminiſtration of Ariſtides and 
Themiſtocles, of Cimon and Pericles, of Nicias 
and Alcibiades, how much the common concern 
was injured by their diſſenſion, their envy and jea- 
louſy of each other, and then caſt our eyes upon 
the mutual kindneſs and eſteem which Pelopidas 
and Epaminondas inviolably preſerved, we may 
Juſtly call theſe colleagues in civil government and 
military command; and not thoſe whoſe ſtudy it 
was to get the better of each other rather than of 
the enemy. The true cauſe of the difference, was the 
virtue of theſe Thebans, which led them not to feek, 
in any of their meaſures, their own honour and 
wealth, the purſuit of which is always attended with. 
envy and ſtrife; but being both inſpired from the 

| with a divine ardour to raiſe their country to 
the ſummit of glory, for this purpoſe they availed 
them- 
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themſelves of the atchieveinents of each other, as if 
they had been their own. 
But many are of opinion, that their extraordinary 
friendſhip took its riſe from the campaign which 
they made at“ Mantinea, among the ſuccours 
which the Thebans had ſent the Lacedæmonians, 
who as yet were their allies. For being placed to. 
gether among the heavy-armed infantry, and fight. 
ing with the Arcadians, that wing of the Lacedz. 
monians in which they were, gave way and was 
broken; whereupon Pelopidas and Epaminondas 
locked their ſhields together, and repulſed all that 
attacked them, till at laſt Pelopidas having receiv. 
ed ſeven large wounds, fell upon a heap of friends 
and enemies who lay dead together. Epaminondas, 
though he thought there was no life left in him, yet 
ſtood forward to defend his body and his arms, and 
being determined to die rather than leave his com- 
panion in the power of his enemies, he engaged with 
numbers at once. Hewas now in extreme danger, 
being wounded in the breaſt with a ſpear, and 
in the arm with a ſword, when Ageſipolis, king of 
the Lacedæmonians, brought ſuccours from the 
other wing, and, beyond all expectation, delivered 
them both. | 
After this, the + Spartans in appearance treated the 


Thebans as friends and allies, but in reality they were 
ſuſpicious 


We muſt take care not to confound this with the famous battle 
at Mantinea, in which Epaminondas was flain. For that battle 
was fought againſt the Lacedzmonians, and this for them. 11: 
action here ſpoken of was probably about the third year ef the 
ninety-eighth Olympiad. 

During the whole Peloponneſian war, Sparta found a very 
faithful ally in the Thebans: and under the countenance of Sparta, 
the Thebans recovered the government of Bœotia, of which they 
had been deprived on account of their defection to the Perſians. 
However, at length they grew ſo powerful and headſtrong, that 
when the peace of Antalcidas came to be ſubſcribed to, they re- 
fuſed to come into it, and were with no ſmall difficulty over- 


au ed and forced into it by the confederates. We learn ow 
| com 


. 
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ſuſpicious of their ſpirit and power; particularly 
they hated the party of Iſmenias and Androclides; 
in which Pelopidas was, as attached to liberty and 
a popular government. Therefore, Archias, Leon- 
tidas, and Philip, men inclined to an oligarchy, and 
rich withal, and amvitious, perſuaded Phœbidas, 
the Lacedzmonian, who was marching by Thebes 
with a body of troops “, to ſeize the caſtle called 
Cadmea, to drive the oppoſite party out of the city, 
and to put the adminiſtration into the hands of the 
nobility, ſubject to the inſpettion of the Lacedæmo- 
nians. Phœbidas liſtened to the propoſal, and com- 
ing upon the Thebans unexpectedly, during the 
feaſt of the T Theſmophoria, he made himſelf maſter 
of the citadel, and ſeized Iſmenias and carried him 
to Lacedæmon, where he was put to death ſoon af- 
ter, Pelopidas, Pherenicus, and Androclidas, with 
many others that fled, were ſentenced to baniſh- 
ment. But Epaminondas remained on the ſpot; 
being deſpiſed for his philoſophy, as a man who 
| would not intermeddle with affairs, and for his po- 
| Verty, as a man of no power, | 
| Though the Lacedæmonians took the command 
of the army from Phœbidas, and fined him in an 
hundred thouſand drachmas, yet they kept a gar- 
riſon in the Cadmea notwithſtanding. All the 
reſt of Greece was ſurpriſed at this abſurdity of 
theirs in puniſhing the actor, and yet authoriſing 
the action. As for the Thebans, who had loſt 
their ancient form of government, and were brought 
into ſubjection by Archias and Leontidas, there 


ſrom Polybius, that though the Lacedæmonians, at that peace, 
declared all the Grecian cities free, they did not withdraw their 
garriſons from any one ef them, 

* Phctbidas Was marching againſt Olynthus, when Leontidas 
or Leontiades, one of the two Polemarchs, betrayed to him the 
town and citadel of Thebes. This happened in the third year of 
ne ninety-ninth Olympiad, three hundred and feventy-four years 

fore the Chriſtian ra. 


+ The women were celebrating this feaſt in the Cadmea. 
Was 
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was no room for them to hope to be delivered from 
the tyranny, which was ſupported in ſuch a mannes 
by the power of the Spartans, that it could not he 
pulled down unleſs thoſe Spartans could be depriv- 
ed of their dominion both by ſea and land. 

Nevertheleſs, Leontidas having intelligence that 
the exiles were at Athens, and that they were treat- 
ed there with great regard by the people, and no leſs 
reſpected by the nobility, formed ſecret deſigns a- 
gainſt their lives. For this purpoſe he employed 
certain unknown aſſaſſins, who took off Androcli- 
das; but all the reſt efcaped. Letters were alſo 
ſent to the Athenians from Sparta, inſiſting that 
they ſhould not harbour or encourage the cxiles, 
but drive them out, as perſons declared by the con- 
federates to be common enemies. But the Athe. 
nians, agreeably to their uſual and natural huma. 
nity, as well as in gratitude to the city of Thebes, 
would not ſuffer the leaſt injury to be done the 
exiles. For the Thebans had greatly affiſted in re- 
ſtoring the democracy at Athens, having made a de- 
cree that if any Athenian ſhould march armed 
through Bceotia againſt the tyrants, he ſhould not 
meet with the leaſt hindrance or moleſtation in that 
country. 

* Pelopidas, though he was one of the youngeſl, 
applied to each exile in particular, as well as ha- 
rangued them in a body; urging © that it was 
« both diſhonourable and impious to leave cheir 
c native city enſlaved and garriſoned by an enemy; 
« and meanly contented with their own lives and 
« ſafety, to wait for the decrees of the Athenians, 
« and to make their court tothe popular orators; 


* Xerophon, in the account which he gives of this tranſaction, 
does not ſo much as mention Pelopidas. His ſilence in this fe- 
ſpect was probably owing to his partiality to his hero Ageſilaus, 
whoſe glory he might think would be eclipſed by that of Pelopi- 
das and his worthy colleague Epaminondas : for of the latter (co 
de ſpeaks very ſparingly. 


shut 
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« hut that they ought to run every hazard in ſo 
« olorious a cauſe, imitating the courage and pa- 
« triotiſm of Thraſybulus; for as he advanced 
« from Thebes to cruſh the tyrants in Athens, ſo 
« ſhould they march from Athens to deliver The- 
« Det.” Par AD 

Thus perſuaded to accept his propoſal, they ſent 
privately to their friends who were left behind in 
Thebes, to acquaint them with their reſolution, 
which was highly approved of; and Charon, a per- 
ſon of the firſt rank, offered his houſe for their re- 
ception. Philidas found means to be appointed ſe- 
cretary to Archias and Philip, who were then Pole. 
marchs : and as for Epaminondas, he had taken 
pains all along to inſpire the youth with ſentiments 
of bravery. For he deſired them in the public ex- 
erciſes to try the Lacedæmonians at wreſtling, and 
when he ſaw them elated with ſucceſs, he uſed to 
tell them by way of reproof, « that they ſhould 
rather be aſhamed of their meanneſs of ſpirit in 
remaining ſubject to thoſe, to whom in ſtrength 
they were ſo much ſuperior.” 

A day being fixed for putting their defign in 
execution, it was agreed among the exiles, that 
Pherenicus with the reſt ſhould ſtay at Thriaſium, 
while a few of the youngeſt ſhould attempt to get 
entrance firſt into the city; and that if theſe hap- 
pened to be ſurpriſed by the enemy, the others 
thould take care to provide for their children and 
their parents. Pelopidas was the firſt that offered 
to be of this party, and then Melon, Demo- 
clides, and Theopompus, all men of noble blood, 
who were united to each other by the moſt faith- 
ful friendſhip, and who never had any conteſt but 
which ſhould be foremoſt in the race of glory 
and valour. Theſe adventurers who were twelve 
in number, having embraccd thoſe that ſtayed be- 
hind, and ſent a meſſenger before them to Charon, 
et out in their under-garments, with dogs and hunt- 

Vor. II. Y ing- 
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ing-poles, that none who met them might have any 

fuſpicion of what they were about, and that they 

might ſeem to be only hunters beating about for 
me. 

When their meſſenger came to Charon, and ac- 
quainted him that they were on the way to Thebes, 
the near approach of danger changed not his reſo- 
lution: he behaved like a man of honour, and 
made preparations to receive them. Hippoſltheni. 
das, who was allo in the ſecret, was not by any means 
an ill man, but rather a friend to his country and 
to the exiles; yet he wanted that firmneſs which the 
preſent emergency and the hazardous point of exe. 
cution required. He grew giddy, as it were, at the 
thought of the great dangerthey were about to plunge 
in, and at Jaſt opened his eyes enough to lee, that 
they were attempting to ſhake the Lacedæmonian 
government, and to free themſelves from that power 
without any other dependence than that of a few 
Indigent perſons and exiles, He therefore went to 
his own houſe without ſaying a word, and diſpatched 
one of his friends to Melon and Pelopidas, to deſire 
them to defer their enterpriſe for the prelent, to 
return to Athens, and to wait till a more favourable 
opportunity offered. 

Chlidon, for that was the name of the man ſent 
upon this buſineſs, went home in all haſte, took his 
horſe out of the ſtable, and called for the bridle. 
His wife being at a loſs, and not able to find it, 
ſaid ſhe had lent it to a neighbour. Upon this, 
words aroſe, and mutual reproaches followed; the 
woman venting bitter imprecations, and wiſhing that 
the journey might be fatal both to him and thoſe 
that ſent him. So that Chlidon, having ſpent great 
part of the day in this ſquabble; and looking upon 
what had happened as ominous, laid aſide all 
thoughts of the journey, and went elſewhere. 59 
near was this great and glorious undertaking to 


being diſconcerted at the very entrance, pe 
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Pelopidas and his company, now in the drefs of 
peaſants, divided, and entered the town at different 
quarters, whilſt it was yet day. And, as ihe “ 

cold weather was ſetting in, there happened to be 
a ſharp wind and a ſhower of ſnow, which concealed 
them the better, moſt people retiring into their 
houſes to avoid the inclemency of the weather. But 
thoſe that were concerned in the affair, received 
them as they came, and conducted them immediately 


to Charon's houſe ; the exiles and others making up 
the number of forty-eight. 


As for the affairs of the tyrants, they ſtood thus. 
Philidas, their ſecretary, knew (as we ſaid) the 
whole deſign of the exiles, and omitted nothin 
that might contribute to its ſucceſs. He had 
invited Archias and Philip ſome time before, to 
an entertainment at his houſe on that day, and 
promiſed to 1ntroduce to them ſome women, in or- 
der that thoſe who were to attack them, might find 
them diſſolved in wine f and pleaſure. They had 
not yet drank very freely, when a report reached 
them, which, though not falſe, ſeemed uncertain 
and obſcure, that the exiles were concealed ſome- 
where in the city. And though P ilidas endeavoured 
to turn the diſcourſe, Archias ſent an officer to 
Charon, to command his immediate attendance. 
By this time it was grown dark, and Pelopidas 
and his companions were preparing for action, 
having already put on their brea-plates and girt 
their ſwords, when ſuddenly there was a knocking 
at the door; whereupon one ran to it, and aſked 
what the perſon's buſineſs was, and having learat 
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* The Spartans ſeized on the Cadmea about the middle of 
ſummer, in the year already mentioned, and it was taken from 
them in the beginning of winter, in the firſt year of the hun- 
dredth Olympiad. 

+ Perhaps at firſt he really intended to introduce ſome women, 
or, as it is in the original, ae Tw vrarJews, married women 3 


and the dreſſing up the exiles in female habits, was an after- 
thought. | 
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from the officer that he was ſent by the Polemarch:s 
to fetch Charon, he brought in the news in great 
confuſion. They were unanimous 1n their opinion, 
that the affair was diſcovered, and that every man. 
of them was loſt, before they had performed any 
thing which became their valour. Nevertheleſs, 
they thought it proper that Charon ſhould obey the 
order, and go boldly to the tyrants. Charon was a 
man of great intrepidity and courage in dangers 
that threatened only himſelf, but then he was much 
affected on account of his friends, and afraid that 
he ſhould lie under ſome ſuſpicion of treachery, if 
fo many brave citizens ſhould periſh Therefore, 
as he was ready to depart, he took his ſon, who 
was yet a child, but of a beauty and ſtrength be- 
yond thoſe of his years, out of the women's apart- 
ment, and put him in the hands of Pelopidas; 
deſiring, © that if he found him a traitor he would 
« treat that child as an enemy, and not ſpare its 
« life.” Many of them ſhed tears when they ſaw 
the concern and magnanimity of Charon, and all 
expreſſed their uneaſineſs at his thinking any of them 
fo daſtardly and fo much diſconcerted with the pre- 
ſent danger, as to be capable of ſuſpecting or blam- 
ing him 1n the leait, They begged of him, theretore, 
not to leave his fon with them, but to remove him 
out of the reach of what might poſſibly happen, to 
ſome place, where, ſafe from the tyrants, he might 
be brought up to be an avenger of his country, and 
his friends. But Charon refuſed to remove him, 
« for What hie,”” faid he, „or what deliverance 
„ could I with him, that would be more gloriou: 
* than his falling honourably with his father and lo 
many of his friends? Then he addreſſed himlel! 
in prayer to the gods, and having embraced and en- 
couraged them all, he went out; endeavouring b) 
the way to compole himſelf, to form his counte- 
nance, and to aſſume a tone of voice very different 

from the real ſtate of his mind. 
2 | When 


h 


When he was come to the door of the houle, 
Archias, and Philidas went out to him and ſaid, 
u what perſons are theſe, Charon, who, as we are 
“ informed, are lately come into the town, and 
« are concealed and countenanced by ſome of the 
c citizens?” Charon was a little fluttered at firſt, but 
ſoon recovering himſelf he aſked, *who thele perſons 
« they ſpoke of, were, and by whom harboured ?” 
And finding that Archias had no clear account of 
the matter, he concluded from thence that his in- 
formation came not from any perſon that was privy 
to the deſign, and therefore ſaid, “take care that 
“ you do not diſturb yourſelves with vain rumours. 
% However, I will make the beſt inquiry I can; 
« for perhaps, nothing of this kind ought to be diſ- 
regarded.“ Philidas, who was by, commended his 
prudence, and conducting Archias in again, plied 
him ſtrongly with liquor, and prolonged the caroulal 
by keeping up their expettation of the women. 

When Charon was returned home, he found his 
friends prepared not to conquer or to preſerve their 
lives, but to ſell them dear, and to fall glariouſly. 
He told Pelopidas the truth, but concealed it from 
the reſt, pretended that Archias had “ diſcourſed 
with him about other matters. 

The firſt ſtorm was ſcarcely blown over when for- 
tune raiſed a ſecond. For there arrived an expreſs 
from Athens with a letter from Archias high-prieſt 
there to Archias his name-ſake and particular friend, 
not filled with vain and groundleis ſurmifes, but 
containing a clear narrative of the whole affair, as 
was found afterwards. 'The meſſenger being ad- 
mitted to Archias now almoſt intoxicated, as he 
delivered the letter, ſaid, „the perſon who ſent 
* this, defired that it might be read immediately, 


There appears no nreceflity for this artiſice; and indeed 
Plutarch, in his treatiſe concerning the genius of Socrates, ſays, 
ihat Charon came back to the little bard of patriots with a plea- 


ant countenance, and gave them all an account of what had paſſ- 
ed without the leaſt diſguiſe. | 
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« for it contains buſineſs of great importance.“ 
But Archias receiving it, ſaid ſmiling, // to- 
morrow. Then he put it under the bolſter of his 
couch, and reſumed the converſation with Philidas, 
This ſaying, buſineſs /o-morrow, palled into a pro- 
verb, and continues fo among the Greeks to this 
day. 

4 good opportunity now offering for the execu- 
tion of their purpoſe, the friends of liberty divided 
themſelves into two bodies, and ſallied out. Pelo- 
pidas and Democlidas went againſt“ Leontidas and 
Hypates, who were neighbours, and Charon and 
Melon againſt Archias and Philip. Charon and his 
company put women's clothes over their armour, 
and wore thick wreaths of pine and poplar upon 
their heads to ſhadow their faces. As ſoon as they 
came to the door of the room where the gueſts 
were, the company ſhouted and clapped their hands, 
believing them to be the women whom they had ſo 
long expected. When the pretended women had 
looked round the room, and diſtinctly ſurveyed all 
the gueſts, they drew their ſwords; and making at 
Archias and Philip acroſs the table, they ſhewed 
who they were. A ſmall part of the company were 
perſuaded by Philidas not to intermeddle : the reſt 
engaged in the combat, and ſtood up for the Pole- 
marchis, but, being diſordered with wine, were eafily 
diſpatched. 

Pelopidas and his party had a more difficult 
affair of it. They had to do with Leontidas, a 
ſober and valiant man. They found the door made 
faſt, for he was gone to bed, and they knocked a 
long time before any body heard. At laſt a ſervant 
perceived it, and came down and removed the bar; 
which he had no ſooner done, than they puſhed 


* Theſe were not invited to the entertainment, becauſe At- 


chias expecting to meet a womaa of great diſtinction, did not chuſe 
that Leontidas ſhould be there. 


open 
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open the door, and ruſhing in, threw the man don, 
and ran to the bed-chamber. Leontidas, conjec- 
turing by the noiſe and trampling what the matter 
was, leaped from his bed and ſeized his ſword ; but 
he forgot to put out the lamps, which, had he done, 
it would have left them to fall foul on each other 
in the dark. Being, therefore, fully expoſed to 
view, he met them at the door, and with one ſtroke 
laid Cephiſodorus, who was the firſt man that at- 
tempted to enter, dead at his feet. He encountered 
Pelopidas next, and the narrowneſs of the door, 


together with the dead body of Cephiſodorus lying 


in the way, made the diſpute long and doubtful. 


At laſt Pelopidas prevailed, and having ſlain Le- 
ontidas, he marched immediately with his little 
band againſt Hypates. They got into his houſe in 
the ſame manner as they did into the other: but he 
quickly perceived them, and made his eſcape into a 


neighbour's houſe, whither they followed, and dif- 


patched him. 


This affair being over, they joined Melon, and 
ſent for the exiles they had left in Attica, They 
proclaimed liberty to all the Thebans, * and armed 
ſuch as came over to them, taking down the ſpoils 
that were ſuſpended on the porticos, and the arms 
out of the ſhops of the armourers and {word- 
cutlers. T Epaminondas and Gorgidas came to 
their aſſiſtance, with a conſiderable body of young 
men, and a ſelett number of the old, whom they 
had collected and armed. 

The whole city was now in great terror and con- 
fuſion; the houſes were filled with lights, and the 
lireets with men, running to and fro. The people, 


* Pelopidas alſo ſent Philidas to all the gaols in the city, to 
releaſe thoſe brave Thebans, whom the tyrannic Spartans kept 
in fetters. | | | 

+ Epaminondas did not join them ſoower, 'becanſe he was 


e that too much innocent blood would be ſhed with the 
guilty, | ; 
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however, did not yet aſſemble ; but being aſtoniſhed 
at what had happened, and knowing nothing with 
certainty, they waited with impatience for the day, 
It ſeems, therefore, to have bcen a great error in 
the Spartan officers, that they did not immediately 
ſally out and fall upon them; for their garriſon con- 
ſiſted of fifteen hundred men, and they were joined 
beſides by many people from the city. But, ter- 
rified at the ſhouts, the lights, the hurry and con- 
fuſion that were on every fide, they contented them- 
ſelves with preſerving the citadel. 

As ſoon as it was day, the exiles from Attica 
came in armed; the people complied with the ſum- 
mons to aſſemble; and Epaminondas and Gorgidas 
preſented to them Pelopidas and his party, fur. 
rounded by the prieſts, who carried garlands in their 
hands, and called upon the citizens to exert them- 
ſelves for their gods and their country. Excited by 
this appearance, the whole aſſembly ſtood up, and 
received them with great acclamations as their be- 
nefactors and deliverers. 

Pelopidas, then elected governor of Bœotia, to- 
gether with Melon and Charon, immediately block. 
cd up and attacked the citade}, haſtening to drive 
out the Lacedæmonians, and to * recover thc 
Cadmea, before ſuccours could arrive from Sparta. 
And indeed he was but a little before-hand with 
them; for they had but juſt ſurrendered the 
place, and were returning home, according to 


As it is not probable that the regaining of ſo ſtrong a place, 
ſhould be the work of a day, or have been effected with {0 
{mall a force as Pelopidas then had, we muſt have recourſe t2 
Diodorus Siculus and Xenophon, who tell us, that the Athe- 
nians, early on the next morning, after the ſeizing on the city, 
ſent the /Theban general five thouſand foot, and two thouſand 
horſe ; and that ſeveral other bodies of troops came in from 
the cities of Bœotia, to the number of about ſeven thouſand 

more; that Pelopidas be ſieged the place in form with them, and 
that it held out ſeveral days, and ſurrendered at length for wan: 
of proviſions. Dio box. Sicut. lib. xv. Xx NO H. lib. v. 
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capitulation, when they met Cleombrotus at Me- 
cara, marching towards Thebes with a great army. 
The Spartans called to account the three Harmoſiea, 
officers who had commanded in the Cadnea, and 
ſigned the capitulation. Hermippidas and Arcil.. 
ſus, were executed for it; and the third, named 
Dyſaoridas, was lo ſeverely fined, that he was forced 
to quit Peloponneſus “. 

This F action of Pelopidas was called, by the 


Greeks, fitter to that of Thraſybulus, on account, 


of their near reſemblance, not only in reſpett of 
the great virtues of the men, and the difficulties the 
had to combat, but the ſucceſs with which fortune 
crowned them. For it is not caſy to find another 
inſtance ſo remarkable, of the few overcoming the 
many, and the weak the ſtrong, merely by dint of 
courage and conduct, and procuring by theſe means, 
ſuch great advantages to their country. But the 
change of affairs which followed upon this action, 
rendered it ſtill more glorious. For the war which 
humbled the pride of the Spartans, and deprived 
them of their empire both by fea and land, took its 
riſe from that night, when Pelopidas, without taking 
town or caſtle, but being only one out of twelve, 
who entered a private houſe, looſened and broke 
to pieces (if we may expreſs truth by a metaphor,) 
the chains of the Spartan government, until then 
elteemed indiſſoluble. | | 
The Lacedæmonians ſoon entering Bœotia with 
a powerful army, the Athenians were ſtruck with 
terror; and renouncing their alliance with the 
Thebans, they took cognizance in a judicial way, 
of all that continued in the intereſt of that people: 


ſome they put to death, ſome they baniſhed, and 


It was a maxim with the Spartans, to die ſword in hand, in 
defence of a place committed to their care. | COTS, 
+ M. Dacier gives a parallel between the conduct of this ac- 


uon, and that of the prince of Monaco, in driving a Spanifh gar- 
riſon out of his town. | 


upon 
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upon others they laid heavy fines. The Thebang 
being thus deſerted by their allies, their affairs 
ſeemed to be in a deſperate ſituation. But Pelo- 
pidas and Gorgidas, who then had the command 
in Bœotia, ſought means to embroil the Athenians 
again with the Spartans; and they availed them. 
ſelves of this ſtratagem. There was a Spartan 
named Sphodrias, a man of great reputation as a 
ſoldier, but of no ſound judgment, ſanguine in 
his hopes and indiſcreet in his ambition. This 
man was left with ſome troops at Theſpiæ, to re- 
ceive and protect ſuch of the Bceotians as might 
come over to the Spartans. To him Pelopidas * 
privately fent a merchant in whom he could con- 
ide, well provided with money, and with propoſals 
that were more likely to prevail than the money ; 
« that it became him to undertake ſome noble en- 
„ terprize; to ſurpriſe the Piræus for inſtance, by 
« falling ſuddenly upon the Athenians, who were 
* not provided to receive him: for that nothing 
*« could be ſo agreeable to the Spartans, as to be 
te maſters of Athens; and that the Thebans now 
« incenſed againſt the Athenians, and conſidering 
« them as traitors, would lend them no manner of 
« aſſiſtance.” | 
Sphodrias ſuffering himſelf at laſt to be perſuaded, 
marched into Attica by night, and advanced as far 
as T Eleuſis. There the hearts of his ſoldiers began 
to fail, and finding his deſign diſcovered, he re- 
turned to Theſpiz, after he had thus brought upon 


 ® 'This is more probable than what Diodorus Siculus fays; 
namely, that Cleombrotus, without any order from the Ephori, 
perſuaded Sphodrias to ſurpriſe the Pirzus. : 

+ They hoped to have reached the Pirzus in the night, 
but found, when the day appeared, that they were got no farther 
than Eleuſis. Sphodrias, perceiving that he was diſcovered, in 
his return plundered the Athenian territories. The Lacedz- 
monians re-called Sphodrias, and the Ephori proceeded againſt him, 
but Ageſilaus, influenced by his ſon, who was a friend of the ſon 
of Sphodrias, brought him off. | 

1 the 
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the Lacedæmonians a long and dangerous war. 
For, upon this, the Athenians readily united with 
the Thebans ; and, having fitted out a large fleet, 
they ſailed round Greece, engaging and receiving 
ſuch as were inclined to ſhake off the Spartan yoke. 

Mean time, the Thebans, by themſelves, fre- 
quently came to action with the Lacedæmonians in 
Bœotia, not in ſet battles indeed, but in ſuch as 
were of conſiderable ſervice and improvement to 
them; for their ſpirits were raiſed, their bodies in- 
ured to labour, and by being uſed to thoſe ren- 
counters, they gained both experience and courage. 
Hence it was, that Antalcidas the Spartan ſaid to 
Ageſilaus, when he returned from Bœotia wounded, 
Truly you are well paid for the inſtruclion you have 
given the Thebans, and for teaching them the art of 
war againſt their will, Though, to ſpeak properly, 
Ageſilaus was not their inſtructor, but thoſe pru- 
dent generals who made choice of fit opportunities 
to let looſe the Thebans, like ſo many“ young 
hounds, upoh the enemy; and when they had 
taſted of victory, ſatisfied with the ardour they had 
ſhewn, brought them off again ſafe. The chief 
honour of this was due to Pelopidas. For from 
the time of his being firſt choſen general, until his 
death, there was not a year that he was out of em- 
ployment, but he was conſtantly cither captain of the 
lacred-band, or governor of Bœotia. And while he 
was employed, the Lacedæmonians were ſeveral 
times defeated by the Thebans; particularly at 
Platææ, and at Theſpiza, where Phœbidas, who 
had ſurpriſed the Cadmea, was killed; and at Ta— 
nagra, where Pelopidas beat a conſiderable body, 


and flew with his own hand their general Pan- 


thoides. 


* We know not how the former tranſlator happened to render 
"waxes, launch hounds, when it ſignifies xwhelſps, which, by taſting 
the blood, become eager after the game. 


But 
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But theſe combats, though they ſerved to animat« 
and encourage the victors, did not quite diſhearten 
the vanquiſhed. For they were not pitched battles, 
pr regular engagements, but rather advantages gain- 
ed of the enemy, by well- timed ſkirmiſhes, i in which 
the Thebans ſometimes purſued, and ſometimes re.. 
treated. 

But the battle of Tegyræ, which was a ſort of 
prelude to that of Leuttra, lifted the charatter of 
Pelopidas very high; for none of the other com- 
manders could lay claim to any ſhare of the honour 
of the day, nor had the enemy any pretext to cover 
the ſhame of their defeat. 

He kept a ſtrict eye upon the city of * Orcho- 
menus, which had adopted the Spartan intereſt, and 
received two companies of foot for its defence, and 
watched for an opportunity to make himſelf maſter 
of it, Being informed that the garriſon were gone 
upon an expedition inio Locris, he hoped to take 
the town with eale, now it was deſtitute of folders, 
and therefore haſtened thither with the /acred-bans, 
and a {mall party of horſe. But finding, when he 
Vas near the town, that other troops were coming 
from Sparta to ſupply the place of thoſe that were 

marched out, he led his forces back again by Te- 
gyræ, along the ſides of the mountains, which was 
the only way he could paſs: for all the flat coun- 
try was overflowed by the river Melas, which, 
from its very ſource, ſpreading itſelf into marſſies 
and navigable pieces of water, made the lower road, 
impracticable. 

A little below thefe marches, ſtands the temple 
of Apollo Tegyræus, whole oracle there, has not 
been long filent. It flouriſhed moſt in the Perſian 
wars, while Echerates was high-prieſt. Here they 
report, that Apollo was born; and at the foot of 
the neighbouring mountain called Delos, the Me- 


# This was one of the largeſt and molt conſiderable towns in 
Ectotta, and Kill garritoned by the Lacedzmontans, 
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hs returns into its channel. Behind the temple 
riſe two copious ſprings, whoſe waters are admir. 
able for their coolneſs and agreeable taſte. The one 
is called Palm, and the other Olive, to this day; 
ſo that Latona ſeems to have been delivered, not 
hetween two trees, but two fountains of that name. 
Ptoum, too, is Juſt by, from whence, it is ſaid, a 
boar ſuddenly ruſhed out and frighted her; and 
the ſtories of Python and Tityus, the ſcene of which 
lies here, agree with their opinion who ſay, Apollo 
was born in this place, The other proofs of this 
matter I omit. For tradition does not reckon this 
deity among thoſe who were born mortal and after- 
wards were changed into demi-gods; of which num- 
ber were Hercules and Bacchus, who by their virtues 
were raiſed from a frail and periſhable being to im- 


mortality: but he is one of thoſe eternal deities who 


were never born, if we may give credit to thoſe 
ancient ſages that have treated of theſe high points. 

The Thebans then retreating from Orchomenus 
towards Tegyræ, the Lacedæmonians, who were re= 
turning from Locris, met them on the road. As 
loon as they were perceived to be paſſing the 
ſtraits, one ran and told Pelopidas, we are fallen into 
the enemy's hands: And why not they, ſaid he, into 
ours PAt the ſame time he ordered the cavalry to 
advance from the rear to the front, that they 
might be ready for the attack ; and the infantry, 
who were but * three hundred, he drew up in a 


his ſmall body was, however, the very flower of the The- 
ban army, and was dignified by the names of the /acred-batta- 
ln and the band of lovers (as mentioned below,) being equally 
tamed for their fidelity to the Theban ſtate; and affection for 
each other. Some fabulous things are related of them, from 
which we can only infer, that they were a brave reſolute ſet of 
young men, who had vowed perpetual friendſhip to each other, 
and had bound themſelves, by the ſtrongeſt ties, to ſtand by one 
another to the laſt drop of their blood; and were therefore the 
Aiteit to be employed in ſuch private and dangerous expeditions. 
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cloſe body; hoping that, wherever they charged, 
they would break through the enemy, though ſupe- 
rior in numbers. | 
The Spartans had two battalions. Ephorus ſays, 
their battalion conſiſted of five hundred men, but 
Calliſthenes makes it ſeven hundred, and Polybius 
and others nine hundred. Their Polemarchs, Gor.. 
goleon and Theopompos, puſhed boldly on againſt 
the Thebans. The ſhock began in the quarter 
where the generals fought in perſon on both ſides, 
and was very violent and furious. The Spartan 
commanders, who attacked Pelopidas, were among 
the firſt that were ſlain; and all that were near them 
being either killed or put to flight, the whole army 
was lo terrified that they opened a lane for the The- 
bans, through which they might have paſſed ſaſely, 
and continued their ronte if they had pleaſed. But 
Pelopidas, diſdaining to make his eſcape ſo, charg- 
ed thoſe who yet ſtood their ground, and made 
ſuch havock among them, that they fled in great 
confuſion. The purſuit was not continued very 
far, for the Thebans were afraid of the Orchome- 
nians, who were near the place of battle, and of 
the forces juſt arrived from Lacedæmon. They 
were ſatisfied with beating them in fair combat, and 
making their retreat through adiſperſed and defeated 
army. 
| Heving therefore, erected a trophy, and gathered 
the ſpoils of the ſlain, they returned home not 2 
little elated. For it ſcems that in all their former 
wars both with the Greeks and Barbarians, the 
Lacedzmonians had never been beaten, the greater 
number by the leſs, nor even by equal numbers, 
in a pitched battle. Thus their courage ſeemed 
irreſiſtible, and their renown ſo much intimidated 
their adverſaries, that they did not care to hazard 
an engagement with them on equal terms. This 
battle firſt taught the Greeks, that it is not the 


Furotas, nor the ſpace between Babyce and Chari 
whic 
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which alone produces brave warriors, but wherever 


the youth are aſhamed of what is baſe, reſolute in a 
good cauſe, and more inclined to avoid diſgrace 
than danger, there are the men who are terrible to 
their enemies. 
Gorgidas, as ſome ſay, firſt formed the ſacred-band, 
conſiſting of three hundred ſelect men, who were 
uartered in the Cadmea, maintained and exer- 
ciſed at the public expence. They were called the 


city-band, for citadels in thole days were called cities. 
* * * #® * * 


* 4 * * % * 


But Gorgidas, by diſpoſing thoſe that belonged 
to this ſacred-band here and there in the firſt ranks, 
and covering the front of his infantry with them, 
gave them but little opportunity to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves, or effectually to ſerve the common 
cauſe ; thus divided as they were, and mixed with 
other troops more in number and of inferior reſo. 
lution. But when their valour appeared with fo 
much luſtre at Tegyræ, where they fought together, 
and cloſe to the perſon of their general, Pelopidas 
would never part them afterwards, but kept them 
in a body, and conſtantly charged at the head of 
them in the moſt dangerous attacks. For, as horſes 
go faſter when harneſſed together in a chariot, than 
they do when driven ſingle, not becauſe their united 
force more eaſily breaks the air, but becauſe their 
ſpirits are raiſed higher by emulation; ſo he thought 
the courage of brave men would be more irreſiſtible 
when they were acting together, and contending 
vith each other which ſhould moſt excel. 

But when the Lacedzmonians had made peace 
with the reſt of the Greeks, and continued the war 


againſt the Thebans only, and when king Cleom- 


brotus had entered their country with ten thouſand 
foot and a thouſand horſe, they were not only threat- 
ened with the common dangers of war, as before, but 
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even with total extirpation; which ſpread the ut- 
moſt terror over all Bœotia. As Pelopidas, on this 
occaſion, was departing for the army, and his wife, 
who followed him to the door, beſought him, with 
tears, to take care of himſelf, he anſwered, My dear 
wife, private perſons are to be adviſed to take care of 
themſelves; but perſons in a public character to take care 
of others. $700 eS 
When he came to the army, and found the ge. 
neral officers differing in opinion, he was the firſt 
to cloſe in with that of Epaminondas, who propoſed 
that they ſhould give the enemy battle. He was 
not, indeed, then one of thoſe that commanded in 
chief, but he was captain of the /acred-band; and 
they had that confidence in him, which was due to 
a man who had given his country ſuch pledges of 
his regard fot liberty, | 
The reſolution thus taken to hazard a battle, 
and the two armies in fight at Leuctra, Pelopidas 
had a dream which gave him no ſmall trouble. In 
that field lie the bodies of the daughters of Scedaſus, 
who are called Leuf#ride from the place. For 4 
rape having been committed upon them by ſome 
Spartans, whom they had hoſpitably received into 
their houſes, they had killed themſelves, and were 
buried there. Upon this, their father went to La- 
cedæmon, and demanded that juſtice ſhould be done 
upon the perſons who had committed ſo deteſtable 
and atrocious a crime; and, as he could no! ob- 
tain it, he vented bitter imprecations againſt the 
Spartans, and then killed himſelf upon the tomb 
of his daughters. From that time many prophe- 
cies ahd oracles forewarned the Spartans to beware 
of the vengeance of Leuttra: the true intent of 
which but few underſtood; for they were in doubt 
as to the place that was meant, there being 4 
little maritime town called Leuctrum, in Laconia, 
and another of the ſame name near Megalopolis 


in Arcadia. Beſides, that injury was done to the 
os daughter 
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daughters of Scedaſus long before the battle of 
Leuctra. | 

Pealopidas, then, as he ſlept in his tent, thought 
he ſaw theſe young women weeping at their tombs, 
and loading the Spartans with imprecations, while 
their father ordered him to ſacrifice a red-haired 
young virgin to the damſels, if he deſired to be 
victorious in the enſuing engagement, This order 
appearing to him cruel and unjuſt, he roſe and 
communicated it to the ſoothſayers and the generals. 
Some were of opinion, that it ſhould not be neg- 
lected or diſobeyed, alleging to the purpoſe the 
ancient ſtories of * Menceceus the fon of Creon, 
and Macaria the daughter of Hercules; and the 
more modern inſtances of Pherecydes the philo- 
ſopher, who was put to death by the Lacedæmo- 
nians, and whoſe ſkin was preſerved by their kings, 
purſuant to the direttion of ſome oracle; of Leo- 
nidas, who, by order of the oracle too, ſacrificed 
himſelf, as it were, for the ſake of Greece; and, 
laſtly, of the human victims offered by Themiſto- 
cles to Bacchus-Omeſtes, before. the ſea-fight at 
Salamis: to all which ſacrifices the enſuing ſucceſs 
gave a ſanction. They obſerved alſo, that Ageſi- 
laus ſetting ſail from the ſame place that Agamem- 
non did, and againſt the ſame enemies, and ſeeing, 
moreover, at Auiis, the ſame viſion of the goddeſst 
demanding his daughter in ſacrifice, through an ill- 


_ * Menceceus devoted himſelf to death for the benefit of his 
country; as did alſo Macaria for the benefit of the Heraclidz, 
For an account of the former, ſee the Phoeniſſæ, and for the latter, 
the Heraclide of the Euripides. 

f Xenophon, in the ſeventh book of his Grecian hiſtory, ac- 
quaints us, that Pelopidas, when he went upon an embaſly to the 

ng of Perſia, repreſented to him, that the hatred which the 
Lacedæmonians bore the Thebans, was owing to their not follow- 
wg Apetilaus when he went to make war upon Perfia, and to 
their hindering him from ſacrificing his daughter at Aulis when 

iana demanded her, a compliance with which demand would 
have inſured his ſucceſs ; ſuch, at leaſt, was the doctrine of the hea- 
ther theology, 
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timed tenderneſs for his child, refuſed it; the con. 
ſequence of which was, that his expedition proved 
unſucceſsful. | 
Thoſe that were of the contrary opinion, argued, 
that ſo barbarous and unjuſt an offering could not 
poſſibly be acceptable to any ſuperior being; that 
no Typhons or giants, but che father of gods and 
men, governed the world; that it was abſurd to 
ſuppole that the gods delighted in human ſacrifices; 
and that, if any of them did, they ought to be dil. 
regarded as impotent beings, ſince ſuch ſtrange and 
corrupt defires could not exiſt but in weak and vi- 
cious minds. | 
While the principal officers were engaged on this 
ſubject, and Pelopidas was more perplexed than all 
the reſt, on a ſudden a ſhe-colt quitted the herd, 
and ran through the camp; and when ſhe came to 
the place where they were aſſembled, ſhe ſtood ſtill. 
The officers, for their part, only admired her co- 
lour, which was a ſhining red, the ſtatelineſs of her 
form, the vigour of her motions, and the ſpright- 
lineſs of her neighings; but Theocritus the diviner, 
underſtanding the thing better, cried out to Pelo- 
pidas, „Here comes the victim, fortunate man that 
« thou art; wait for no other virgin, but ſacrifice 
« that which Heaven hath ſent thee.” They then 
took the colt, and led her to the tomb of the vir- 
gins, where, after the uſual prayers, and the cere- 
mony of cruwning her, they offered her up with 
joy, not forgetting to publiſh the viſion of Pelopi- 
das, and the ſacrifice required, to the whole army. 
The day of battle being come, Epaminondas 
drew up the infantry of his left wing in an oblique 
form, that, the right wing of the Spartans being 
obliged to divide from the other Greeks, he might 
fall with all his force upon Cleombrotus who com- 
manded them, and break them with the greater 
eaſe. But the enemy, perceiving his intention, be. 


gan to change their order of battle, and to * 
1 their 


their right wing and wheel about, with a deſign to 


ſurround Epaminondas. In the mean time Pelopi- 


das came briſkly up with his band of three hun- 
dred; and before Cleombrotus could extend his 
wing as he deſired, or reduce it to its former diſpo- 
fition, fell upon the Spartans, diſordered as they 
were with the imperſett movement. And though 
the Spartans, who were excellent maſters in the art 
of war, laboured no point ſo much as“ to keep 
their men from confuſion and from diſperſing when 
their ranks happened to be broken; inſomuch that 
the private men were as able as the officers, to knit 
again and make an united effort, wherever any 
occaſion of danger required: yet Epaminondas then 
attacking their right wing only, without ſtopping 
to contend with the other troops, and Pelopidas 
ruihing upon them with incredible ſpeed and bra- 
very, broke their reſolution and baffled their art. 
The conſequence was ſuch a rout and ſlaughter as 
had been never known before 1. For this reaſon, 
Pelopidas, who had no ſhare in the chief command, 
but was only captain of a ſmall band, gained as 
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+ The Theban army conſiſted, at moſt, but of ſix thouſand 

en, whereas that of the enemy was, at leaſt, thrice that num- 
ber, reckoning the allies. But Epaminondas truſted moſt in 
his cavalry, wherein he had much the advantage, both in their 
quality and good management; the reſt he endeavoured to ſup- 
ply by the diſpoſition of his men, who were drawn up fifty deep, 
whereas the Spartans were but twelve. When the Thebans had 
gained the victory, and killed Cleombrotus, the Spartans re- 
newed the fight to recover the king's body; and in this the 
Theban general wiſe'y choſe to gratify them, rather than to 
hazard the ſucceſs of a ſecond onſet. The allies of the Spartans 
behaved ill in this battle, becauſe they came to it with an ex- 
pectation to conquer without fighting : as for the Thebans, they 
had no allies, at ths time. This battle was fought in the year 
before Chriſt 371. Fe, | 12 
uy Diop. SicuL. l. xv. XENOr RH. Hellan. l. vi. 
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much honour by this day's great ſucceſs, as Fpami. 
nondas who was governor of Bceotia and com. 
mander of the whole army. 

But ſoon after, they were appointed joint-gover— 
nors of Bœotia, and entered Peloponneſus together, 
where they cauſed ſeveral cities to revolt from the 
Lacedæmonians, and brought over to the Theban 
intereſt Elis, Argos, all Arcadia, and great part of 
Laconia itſelf. It was now the winter ſolſtice, and 
the latter end of the laſt month in the year, ſo that 
they could hold their office but a few days longer: 
for new governors were to ſucceed on the firſt day of 
the next month, and the old ones to deliver up their 
charge under pain of death. 

The reſt of their colleagues, afraid of the lay, 
and diſliking a winter campaign, were for marching 
home without loſs of time: but Pelopidas joining 
with Epaminondas to oppoſe it, encouraged his fel. 
low-citizens, and led them againſt Sparta. Having 
paſſed the Eurotas, they took many of the Lace- 

demonian towns, and ravaged all the country to 
the very ſea, with an army of ſeventy thouſand 
Greeks, of which the Thebans did not make the 
twelith part. But the character of thoſe two great 
men, without any public order or decree, made all 
the allies follow with filent approbation, wherever 
they led. For the firſt and ſupreme law, that of 
nature, ſeems to direct thoſe that have need of pro- 
tection, to take him for their chief who is moſt able 
to protect them. And as paſſengers, though, in 
fine weather, or in port, they may behave inſolently, 
and brave the pilots, yet as ſoon as a ſtorm ariſes, 
and danger appears, fix their eyes on them, and rely 
wholly on their ſkill ; fo the Argives, the Eleans, 
and the Arcadians, in the bent of their councils 
were againſt the Thebans, and contended with them 
for ſuperiority of command ; but when the time of 


action came, and danger preſſed hard, they a 
t 
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the Theban generals of their own accord, and ſub- 
mitted to.their orders, | 

In this expedition they united all Arcadia into one 
body, drove out the Spartans who had ſettled in 


Meſſenia, and called home its ancient inhabitants ; . 


they likewiſe repeopled Ithome. And in their re- 
turn through Cenchrea, they defeated * the Athe- 
nians, who had attacked them in the ſtraits, with a 
deſign to hinder their paſſage, _ | 

After ſuch atchievements, all the other Greeks 
were charmed with their valour, and admired their 
good fortune : but the envy of their fellow-citizens, 
which grew up together with their-glory, prepared 
for them a very unkind and unſuitable reception. 
For at their return they were both capitally tried, 
for not delivering up their charge according to 
law, in the firſt month which they call boucatzon, 
but holding it four months longer; during which 
time they performed thoſe great actions in Meſſenia, 
Arcadia, and Laconia, 

Pelopidas was tried firſt, and therefore was in 
moſt danger: however, they were both acquitted. 


Epaminondas bore the accuſations and attempts of 


malignity with great patience, for he conſidered it 
as no ſmall inſtance of fortitude and magnanimity, 
not to reſent the injuries done by his fellow-citizens: 
but Pelopidas, who was naturally of a warmer tem- 
er, and excited by his friends to revenge himſelf, 
aid hold on this occafion. 

Meneclidas, the orator, was one of thoſe who 
met upon the great enterpriſe, in Charon's houſe. 
This man finding himſelf not held in the ſame ha- 
nour with the reſt of the deliverers of their country, 
and being a good ſpeaker, though of bad principles 
and a malevolent diſpoſition, indulged his natural 


* This happened to the Athenians through the error of their 
eneral Iphicrates, who, though otherwiſe an able man, forgot 


ra als of Cenchrea, while he placed his troops in poſts leſs com- 
ous, 6 
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turn, in accuſing and calumniating his ſuperiors, 
and this he continued to do with reſpett to Epami. 
nondas and Pelopidas, even after judgment vas 
paſted in their favour. He prevailed fo far as to 
deprive Epaminondas of the government of Bœotia, 
and managed a party againſt him a long time with 
ſucceſs: but his infinuations againſt Pelopidas were 
not liſtened to by the people, and therefore he en. 
deavoured to embroil him with Charon. It is the 
common conlolation of envy, when a man cannot 
maintain the higher ground himſelf, to repreſent 
thoſe he 1s excelled by, as inferior to ſome others, 
Hence it was, that Meneclidas was ever extolling 
the actions of Charon to the people, and laviſhing 
encomiums upon his expeditions and vittorics, 
Above all, he magnified his ſuccels in a battle 
(fought by the cavalry under his command at Pla- 
tææ, a little before the battle of Leuctra, and en- 
deavoured to perpetuate the memory of it by ſome 
ublic monument. 

The occaſion he took was this. Androcides of 
Cyzicum had agreed with the Thebans for a picture 
of ſome other battle ; which piece he worked at in 
the city of Thebes. But upon the revolt, and the 
war that enſued, he was obliged to quit tha: city, 
and leave the painting, which was almoſt finiſhed, 
'with the Thebans. Meneclidas endeavoured to per- 
ſuade the people to hang up this piece in one of 
their temples, with an inſcription ſignifying that it 
was one of Charon's battles, in order to caſt a ſhade 
upon the glory of Pelopidas and Epaminondas. 
Certainly the propoſal was vain and abturd *, to 
prefer one ſingle engagement, in which there fell 
only Gerandas, a Spartan of no note, with fort) 
others, to ſo many and ſuch important victories. 
Pelopidas, therefore, oppoſed this motion, infiſting 


* Xenophon ſpeaks ſlightly of Charon: he ſays, © the exiles 
% went to the houſe of one Charon.“ 


that 
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that it was contrary to the laws and uſages of the 
Thebans, to aſcribe the honour of a victory to any 
one man in particular, and that their country ought 
to have the glory of it intire. As for Charon, he was 
liberal in his praiſes of him through his whole ha- 
rangue, but he ſhewed that Meneclidas was an en- 
vious and malicious man : and he often aſked the 
Thebans, if they had never before done any thing 
that was great and excellent, Hereupon a heavy 
fine was laid upon Meneclidas ; and, as he was not 
able to pay it, he endeavoured afterwards to diſturb 
and overturn the government. Such particulars as 
theſe, though ſmall, ſerve to give an inſight into the 
lives and charatters of men. 

At that time * Alexander, the tyrant of Pheræ, 
making open war againſt ſeveral cities of Theſſaly, 
and entertaining a ſecret deſign to bring the whole 
country to ſubjection, the Theſſalians ſent ambaſ- 
ladors to Thebes to beg the favour of a general and 
ſome troops. Pelopidas ſeeing Epaminondas en- 
gaged in ſettling the affairs of Peloponneſus, offered 
himſelf to command in Theſſaly, for he was unwil- 
ling that his military talents and ſkill ſhould he 
uſeleſs, and well ſatisfied withal, that wherever 
Epaminondas was, there was no need of any other 
general. He therefore marched with his forces into 
Theffaly, where he ſoon recovered Lariſſa; and, as 
Alexander came and made ſubmiſſion, he endea- 
voured to ſoften and humanize him, and, inſtead of a 
tyrant, to render him a juſt and good prince. But 
linding him incorrigible and brutal, and receiving 
Ireſh complaints of his cruelty, unbridled luſt, and 
inſatiable avarice, he thought it neceſſary to treat 


* He had lately poiſoned his uncle Polyphron, and ſet himſelf 
up tyrant in his ſtead. Polyphron, indeed, had killed his own 
brother Polydore, the father of Alexander. All theſe, with Jaſon 


who was of the ſame family, were uſurpers in Theſſaly, which 
before was a free late, 
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him with ſome ſeverity ; upon which, he made his 
eſcape with the guards. 

Having now ſecured the Theflalians againſt the 
tyrant, and left them in a good underſtanding among 
themſelves, he advanced into Macedonia, *Ptolemy 
had commenced hoſtilities againſt Alexander kin 
of that country, and they both had ſent for Pelopidas 
to be an arbitrator of their differences, and an aſſiſt- 
ant to him who ſhould appear to be injured. Accord. 
ingly he went and decided their diſputes, recalled 
ſuch of the Macedonians as had been baniſhed, and 
taking Philip, the king's brother, and thirty young 
men of the beſt families as hoſtages, he brought 
them to Thebes; that he might ſhew the Greeks to 
what height the F Theban commonwealth was riſen 
by the reputation of its arms, and the confidence 
that was placed in its juſtice and probity. 

This was that Philip who afterwards made war 
upon Greece, to conquer and enflave it. He was 
now a boy, and brought up at Thebes, in the houſe 
of Pammenes. Hence he was believed to have pro- 
poſed Epaminondas for his pattern; and perhaps 
he was attentive to that great man's activity and 
happy condutt in war, which was in truth the moſt 
inconſiderable part of his character: as for his tem- 
perance, his juſtice, his magnanimity and mildnels, 
which really conſtituted Epaminondas the great 
man, Philip had no ſhare of them, either natural 
or acquired. 

After this, the Theſſalians complaining again, 
that Alexander of Pherz diſturbed their peace, and 
formed deſigns upon their cities, Pelopidas and 


* Amyntas II. left three legitimate children, Alexander, 
Perdiccas, and Philip, and one natural ſon, whoſe name was 
Ptolemy. This laſt made war againſt Alexander, flew him treach- 
erouſly, and reigned three years. 
+ About this time the cauſe of liberty was in great meaſure 
deſerted by the other Grecian ſtates. Thebes was now the only 
commonwealth that retained any remains of patriotiſm and concern 
tor the injured and opreſſed. 


1 Iſmenias 
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Iſmenias were deputed to attend them. But hav. 
ing NO expectations of a war, Pelopidas had brought 
no troops with him, and therefore the urgency of 
the Ooccaſion obliged him to make ule of the Theſ- 
ſalian forces. | 

At the ſame time there were freſh commotions in 
Macedonia : for Ptolemy had killed the king and 
aſſumed the ſovereignty. Pelopidas, who was called 
in by the friends of the deccaſed, was deſirous to 
undertake their cauſe; but having no troops of his 
own, he hattiiy raiſed ſome mercenaries, aud march- 
ed with them immediately againſt Ptolemy. Upon 
their approach, Ptolemy bribed the mercenaries, 
and brought them over to his fide; vet, dreading 
the very name and reputation of Pelopidas, he went 
to pay his reſpects to him as his ſuperior, endea- 
voured to pacify him with intreaties, and ſolemn] 
promiſed to keep the kingdom for the brothers of 
the dead king, and to regard the enemies and friends 
of the Thebans as his own. For the performance of 
theſe conditions he delivered to him his fon Philoxe- 
nus and fifty of his companions, as hoſtages. Theſe 
Pelopidas {ent to Thebes. But being incenſed at the 
treachery of the mercenaries, and having intelligence 
that they had lodged the beſt part of their effects, 
together with their wives and children, in Pharſalus, 
he thought by taking theſe he might ſufficiently re- 
venge the affront. Hereupon he aſſembled ſome 
Theilalian troops, and marched againſt the town. 
He was no ſooner arrived, than Alexander the ty- 
rant appeared before it with his army. Pelopidas 
concluding that he was come to make apology for 
his conduct, went to bim with Iſmenias. Not that 
he was ignorant what an abandoned and ſanguinary 
man he had to deal with, but he imagined that 
the dignity of Thebes and his own charatter would 
protect him from violence, The tyrant, however, 
when heſaw them alone and unarmed, immediatel 


| y 
ſeized their perſons, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Phar- 
ſalus. 
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ſalus. This ſtruck all his ſubjects with terror and 
aſtoniſhmeut: for they were perſuaded, that, after 
ſuch a flagrant act of injuſtice he would ſpare no- 
body, but behave on all occaſions, and to all per- 
ſons, like a man that had deſperately thrown off all 
regard to his own life and fatety, 

When the 'Thebans were informed of this outrage, 
they were filled with indignation, «nd gave orders 
to their army to march directly into Theffaly ; bur, 
* Epaminondas then happening to lie under their 
diſpleaſure, they appointed other generals. 

As for Pelopidas, the tyrant took him to Fhere, 
where at firſt he did not deny any one acceſs to him, 
imagining that ke was greatly humbled by his mil. 
fortune. But Pelopidas, feeing the Pheræans over— 
whelmed with ſorrow, bade them be comforted, 
becaule now vengeance was ready to fall upon the 
tyrant; and ſent to tell him, “ That he acted very 
« abſurdly in daily torturing and putting to death 
« ſo many of his innocent ſubjects, and in the mean 
time ſparing him, who, he might know, was de- 
« termined to puniſh him, when once out of his 
« hands.” The tyrant, ſurpriſed at his magnanimity 
and unconcern, made anſwer, „Why 1s Pelopicas 
« in {ſuch haſte to die?” Which being reported to 
Pelopidas, he replied, “It is that thou, being more 
* hated by the gods than ever, mayeſt the ſooner 
« come to a miſerable end.“ 
From that time Alexander allowed acceſs to none 
bur his keepers. Thebe, however, the daughter 
of Jaton, who was wife to the tyrant, having an 
account from thoſe keepers of his noble and intrepid 


* They were diſpleaſed at him, becauſe in a late battle fought 
with the Lacedzmonians near Corinth, he did not as they thought 
Purſue his advantage to the utmoſt, and put more of the enemy 
to the ſword. Hereupon they removed him from the govern- 
ment of Bœotia, and ſent kim along with their forces as a private 

_ perſon. Such acts of ingratitude towards great and excellent 
men are common 1n popular governments. 


be- 
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behaviour, had a deſire to ſee him, and to have 
ſome diſcourſe with him. When ſhe came into the 
priſon, ſhe could nor preſently diſtinguiſh the ma- 
jectie turn of his perſon amidſt ſuch an appearance 
of diſtreſs; yet ſuppoling, from the diſorder of his 
hair, and the meanneſs of his attire and proviſions, 
that he was treated uuworthily, ſhe wept. Pelopidas, 
who knew not his viſiter, was much ſurpriſed; 
but when he underſtood her quality, addreſſed her 
by her father's name, with whom he had been in- 
timately acquainted. And upon her faying, © I 
« pity your wife,” he replied, © And 1 pity you, 
« who wearing no fetters can endure Alexander.“ 
This affected her nearly; for ſhe hated the cruelty 
and inſolence of the tyrant, who to his other de- 
baucheries added that of abuſing her youngeſt 
brother, In conſequence of this, and by frequent 
interviews with Pelopidas, to whom ſhe communi- 
cated her ſufferings, ſhe conceived a ſtill ſtronger re- 
ſentment and averſion for her huſband. 

The Theban generals, who had entered Theſſaly, 
without doing any thing, and either through their 
incapacity or ill fortune, returned with diſgrace, 
the city of Thebes fined each of them ten thouſand 
-drachmas, and gave Epaminondas the command of 
the army that was to act in Theſſaly. 

The reputation of the new general, gave the 
Theſſalians freſh ſpirits, and occaſioned ſuch great 
inſurrections among them that the tyrant's affairs 
ſeemed to be ina very deſperate condition; ſo great 
vas the terror that fell upon his officers and friends, 

ſo forward were his ſubjeas to revolt, and ſo uni- 


verſal was the joy at the proſpett of ſeeing him 


puniſhed, 

 Epaminondas, however, preferred the ſafety of 
Pelopidas to his own fame; and fearing, if he car- 
Tied matters to an extremity at firſt, that the tyrant 
might grow deſperate, and deſtroy his priſoner, he 
protracted the war. By fetching a compaſs, as if 
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to finiſh ' his preparations, he kept Alexander in 
ſuſpence, and managed him fo as neither “ to mo- 
derate his violence and pride, nor yet to increaſe 
his ſierceneſs and cruelty. For he knew his ſavage 
diſpoſition and the little regard he paid to reaſon or 
juſtice: that he buried ſome perſons alive, and dreſt 
others in the {kins of bears and wild boars, and then, 
by way of diverſion, baited them with dogs, or dil. 
patched them with darts: that having ſummoned 
the people of Meliboea and Scotuſa, towns in 
friendſhip and alliance with him, to meet him in 
full aſſembly, he ſurrounded them with guards, 
and, with all the wantonnels of cruelty, put them to 
the ſword: and that he conſecrated the ſpear with 
which he flew his uncle Polyphron, and having 
crowned it with garlands, offered facrifice to it, as 
to a god, and gave it the name of Tychon. Yet 
upon ſeeing a tragedian act the Troades of Euripides, 
he went haſtily out of the theatre, and at the ſame 
time ſent a meſſage to the actor © not to be diſcou- 
«© raged, but to exert all his {kill in his part; for 
« jt was not out of any diſlike that he went out, 
« but he was aſhamed that his citizens ſhould ſee 
« him, who never pitied thoſe he put to death, 
« weep at the ſufferings of Hecuba and Andro- 
e mache.“ | 

This execrable tyrant was terrified at the very 
name and character of Epaminondas, 


And droop'd the craven wing. 


He ſent an ambaſly in all haſte to offer ſatisfac- 
tion, but that general did not vouchſafe to admit 
ſuch a man into alliance with the Thebans ; he only 
granted him a truce of thirty days, and having 


* Se pre urs h To avdad N Weaoviewmrew, wyts To Wingo) Kal 
So, ci gib oa. If the tyrant had reſtrained his exceſſes, his 
ſubjects might have returned to him, and if his fury had been 
more provoked, he might have killed Pelopidas. 


re- 
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recovered Pelopidas and Iſmenias out of his hands, 
he marched back again with his army. 

Soon after this, the Thebans having diſcovered 
that the Lacedæmonians and Athenians had ſent 
ambaſſadors to the king of Perſia, to draw him into 
league with them, ſent Pelopidas on their part; 
whoſe eſtabliſhed reputation amply juſtihed their 
choice. For he had no ſooner entered the king's 
dominions than he was univerſally known and ho- 
noured : the fame of his battles with the Lacedæ- 
monians had ſpread itſelf through Aſia; and, after 
his victory at Leuctra, the report of new ſucceſſes 
continually following, had extended his renown to 
the moſt diſtant provinces. So that when he ar- 
rived at the king's court, and appeared before the 
nobles and great officers that waited there, he was the 
object of univerſal admiration ; © this, ſaid they, is 
« the man who deprived the Lacedæmonians of 
the empire both of ſea and land, and confined 
« Sparta within the bounds of Taygetus and 
“ Eurotas; that Sparta, which a little before, 
„ under the conduct of Ageſilaus, made war 
« againſt the great king, and ſhook the realms 
e of Suſa and Ecbatana.” On the ſame account 
Artaxerxes rejoiced to ſee Pelopidas, and loaded. 
him with honours. But when he heard him converſe 
in terms that were ſtronger than thoſe of the Athe- 
nians, and plainer than thoſe of the Spartans, he 
admired him till more; and, as kings ſeldom con- 
ceal their inclinations, he made no ſecret of his 
attachment to him, but let the other ambaſſadors 
lee the diſtinction in which he held him. It is 
true, that, of all the Greeks, he ſeemed to have 
done Antalcidas the Spartan the greateſt ho- 
nour, when he took the garland which he wore 


* If Plutarch means the Spartan ambaſſador, he differs from 
enophon, who ſays that his name was Euthicles. He likewiſe 


tells us that Timagoras was the perſon whom the king eſteemed 
next to Pelopidas, 


al 
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at table from his head, dipt it in perfumes, and 
ſent it him. But though he did not treat Pelopi- 
das with that familiarity, yet he made him the rich. 
eſt and moſt magnificent preſents, and fully grant. 
ed his demands; which were, © that all the Greeks 
e ſhould be free and independent, that Meffene 
« ſhould be repeopled; and that the Thebans 
« ſhould be reckoned the king's hereditary 
« friends.“ | 

With this anſwer he returned, but without ac. 
cepting any of the king's preſents, except ſome 
tokens of his favour and regard: a circumſtance 
that reflected no ſmall dilhonour upon the other 
ambaſſadors. The Athenians condemned and ex- 
ecuted Timagoras, and juſtly too, it it was on 
account of the many preſents he received. For 
he accepted not only gold and filver, but a mag— 
nificent bed, and ſervants to make it, as if that 
was an art which the Greeks were not ſkilled in, 
He received alſo fourſcore cows, and herdſmen to 
take care of them, as if he wanted their milk for 
his health; and, at laſt, he ſuffered himſelf to be 
carried in a litter as far as ihe ſea-coaſt at the 
king's expence, who payed four talents for his con- 
veyance. But his receiving of preſents does not 
ſcem to have been the principal thing that incenſed 
the Athenians: for when Epicrates the armour- 
bearer, acknowledged in full aſſembly, that he 
had received the king's preſents, and talked of 
propoling a decree, that, inſtead of chuſing nine 
Archons every year, nine of the pooreſt citizens 
ſhould be ſent ambaſſadors to the king, that by 
his gifts they might be raiſed to affluence, the peo- 
ple only laughed at the motion. What exaſperat- 
ed the Athenians moſt, was, that the Thebans 
had obtained of the king all they aſked; they did 
not conſider how much the character of Pelopidas 


outweighed the addreſs of their orators, with 2 
man 
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man who ever paid particular attention to military 
excellence. 

This embaſſy procured Pelopidas great applauſe, 
as well on account of the repeopling of Mefſene, 
as to ihe reſtoring of liberty to the reſt of 
Greece. 

Alexander the Pheræan was now returned to bis 
natural diſpoſition ; he bad deſtroycd ſeveral cities 
of Theſſaly, and put garrifons into the towns of 
the Phthiotæ, the Acheans, and the Magneſians. 
As ſoon as theſe oppreſſed people had learnt 
that Pelopidas was returned, they ſent their depu- 
tics to Thebes, to beg the favour of ſome lorces, 
and that he might be their general. The Thebans 
willingly granted their requeit, and an army was 
ſoon got ready; but juſt as the general was on the 
point of marching, the ſun began to be eclipſed, 
and the city was covered with darkneſs in the day- 
time, 

Pelopidas, ſeeing the people in great conſterna- 
tion at this phenomenon, did not think proper to 
force the army to move, while under ſuch terror 
and diſmay, nor to riſque the lives of ſeven thou- 
land of his fellow-citizens. Inſtead of that he went 
himſelf into Theffaly, and taking with him only 
three hundred horſe, conſiſting of Theban volun- 
teers and ſtrangers, he ſet out, contrary to the 
warning of the ſoothſayers and inclinations of the 
people. For they conſidered the ecliple as a {1gn 
from heaven, the object of which mult be ſome il- 
luſtrious perſonage. But, beſides that Pelopidas 
was the more exaſperated againſt Alexander by 
reaſon of the ill treatment he had received, he hoped, 
from the converſation he had with Thebe, to find 
the tyrant's family embroiled and in great diſorder. 
The greateſt incitement however was the honour of 
the thing. He had a generous ambition, to ſhew the 
Greeks, at a time when the Lacedæmonians were 
lending generals and other officers to Dionyſius the 


tyrant 
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rant of Sicily, and the Athenians were penſioners 
to Alexander, as their benefactor, to whom they 
had eretted a ſtatue in braſs, that the Thebans were 
the only people who took the field in behalf ofthe 
oppreſſed, and endeavoured to exterminate all arbi- 
trary and unjuſt government, 

When he was arrived at Pharſalus, he aſſembled 
his forces, and then marched directly againſt Alex. 
ander; who, knowing that Pelopidas had but fey 
Thebans about him, and that he himſelf had dou. 
bled the number of Theſſalian infantry, went to meet 
him as far as the temple of Thetis. When he was 
informed, that the tyrant was advancing towards 
him with a great army, /o much the better, faid he, 
for we ſhall beat ſo many the more. 

Near the place called Cynoſcephalæ, there are two 
ſteep hills oppoſite each other, in the middle of 
the plain. Both ſides endeavourcd to get poſſeſſion 
of theſe hills with their infantry. In the mean 
time Pelopidas with his cavalry, which was nume- 
rous and excellent, charged the enemy's horſe, and 
put them to the rout. But while he was purſuing 
them over the plain, Alexander had gained the hills, 
having got before the Theflalian foot, which he 
attacked as they were trying to force thoſe ſtrong 
heights, killing the foremoſt, and wounding many 
of thoſe that followed, fo that they toiled without 
effecting any thing. Pelopidas ſeeing this, called 
back his cavalry, and ordered them to fall upon 

ſuch of the enemy as {till kepr their ground on the 

lain; and taking his buckler in his hand, he ran 
to join thoſe that were engaged on the hills. He 
ſoon made his way to the front, and by his preſence 
inſpired his foldiers with ſuch vigour and alacr!ty, 
that the enemy thought they had quite different 
men to deal with. They ſtood two or three 
charges; but when they found that the foot fill 


preſſed forward, and the horſe return from the 
purſuit, 
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ſlowly and ſtep by . 


full of confuſion and diſorder, ſtopped a while to 


look round for Alexander. When he perceived. 


him on the right encouraging and rallying the 
mercenaries, he was no longer maſter of himſelf; 
but ſacrificing both his ſafety, and his duty as a 
general, to his paſſion, he ſprang forward a great 
way before his troops, loudly calling for and chal- 


lenging the tyrant, who did not dare to meet him 
or to wait for him, but fell back and hid himſelf 


in the midſt of his guards. The foremoſt ranks of 
the mercenaries, who came hand to hand, were 
broken by Pelopidas, and numbers of them ſlain; 
but others fighting at a diſtance, pigrced his ar- 


mour with their javelins. The Theſſalians ex- 


tremely anxious for him, ran down the hill to his 
aſſiſtance, but when they came to the place, they 
found him dead upon the ground. Both horſe and 
foot then falling upon the enemy's main body, en- 
tirely routed them, and killed above three thou- 


ſand. The purſuit continued a long way, and the 


_ were covered with the carcaſes of the 

Such of the Thebans as were preſent, were 
greatly afflicted at the death of Pelopidas, calling 
him their father, their ſaviour, and inftruftor in every 
thing that was great and honourable. Nor is this to 
be wondered at; ſince the Theſſalians and allies, 
after exceeding, by their public acts in his favour, 
the greateſt honours that are uſually paid to human' 
virtue, teſtified their regard for him ſtill more ſen- 
hbly by the deepeſt forrow. For it is ſaid, that 
thoſe who were in the action, neither put off their 
armour, nor unbridled their horſes, nor bound up 
their wounds, after they heard that he was dead, 
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purſuit, they gave W and retreated, but 

ep. Pelopidas then taking a 
view, from an eminence, of the enemy's whole 
army, which did not yet take to flight, but was 
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but, notwithſtanding their heat and fatigue, re- 
paired to the body, as if it ſtill had life and ſenſe, 
piled round it the ſpoils of the enemy, and cut off 
their horſes manes and their own hair *. Many of 
them, when they retired to their own tents, neither 
kindled a fire nor took any refreſhment; but a 
melancholy filence reigned throughout the camp, 
as. if, inſtead of gaming ſo great and glorious a 
victory, they had been worſted and enflaved by the 
tyrant. . 

Wben the news was carried to the towns, the 
magiſtrates, young men, children, and prieſts came 
out to meet the body, with trophies, crowns and 
golden armour: and when the time of his interment 
was come, ſome of the Theflalians who were ve— 
nerable fortheir age, went and begged of the The- 
bans that they might have the honour of burying 
him. One of them expreſled himſelf in theſe terms: 
«| What we requeſt of you, our good allies, will 
« be an honour and conſolation to us under this 
« great misfortune. It is not the living Pelopidas, 
« whom the Theflaltans defire to attend; it is 
« not to Pelopidas ſenſible of their gratitude, that 
„ they would now pay the due honours; all 
„e aſk-1s. the permiſſion to waſh, to adorn, 
« and inter his dead body. And if we obtain 
* this favour, we ſhall believe you are perſuaded 
« that we think our ſhare in the common Ca- 
« lamity greater than yours. You have loſt only 
« a good general, but we are ſo unhappy as 
« to be deprived both of him and our liberty). 
« For how thall we preſume to aſk you for another 
« general, when we have not reſtored to you Pe- 
« lopidas?” 

The Thebans granted their requeſt. And ſurely 
there never was a more magnificent funeral, at 
leaſt in the opinion of thoſe who do not place mag- 
nificence in ivory, gold, and purple ; as Philiſtus 


* Acuſtomary token of mourning among the ancients. 


did, 


d b - as 


did, who dwells in admiration upon the fune- 
ral of Dionyſus, which, properly ſpeaking, was 
nothing but the pompous cataſtrophe of that bloody 
tragedy, his tyranny. Alexander the Great, too, 
upon the death of Hephæſtion, not only had the 
manes of the horſes and mules ſhorn, but cauſed. 
the battlements of the walls to be taken down, 
that the very cities might ſeem to mourn, by loſing: 
their ornaments, and having the“ appearance of 
being ſhorn, and chaſtiſed with grief. Theſe things 
being the eftects of arbitrary orders, executed 
through neceſſity, and attended both with envy of 1 
thoſe for whom they are done, and hatred of thoſe Y 1 
who command them, are not prools of eſteem and 
reſpett, but of barbaric poinp, of luxury and 1 
vanity, in thoſe who laviſh their wealth to ſuch vain | 
and deſpicabie purpoſes. But that a man who 
was only one of the ſubjects of a republic, dy- 
ing in a ſtrange country, neither his wife, chil- 
dren nor kinſmen preſent, without the requeſt or | 
command . of any one, ſhould be attended home, 
conducted to the grave, and crowned by ſo many 3x 
cities and tribes, might juſtly paſs for an inſtance BY 
of the moſt perfect happineſs. For the obſerva- 
tion of. Æſop is not true, that Death is moſt unfor- Mi 
tunate in time of proſperity ; on the contrary, it is Y 
then moſt happy, fince it ſecures to good men the glory l. 
of their virtuous actions, and puts them above the 
power of fortune, The compliment, therefore, of 
the Spartan was much more rational, when em- i 
bracing Diagoras, after he had his ſons and grand- 1 5 
ſons had all conquered and been crowned at the 
Olympic games, he faid, Die, die now, Diagoras ; 
for thou canſt not be a god. And yet I think, if 
4 man ſhould put all the victories in the Olympian 
and Pythian games together, he would not pre- 
tend to compare them with any one of the en- 
lerprizes of Pelopidzs, which were many and all 
uu XNA 1 dne men 
a 2 ſuc- 
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ſucceſsful; ſo that after he had flouriſhed the great. 
eſt part of his life in honour and renown, and had 
been appointed the thirteenth time governor of 
Bceotia, he died in a great exploit, the conſequence 
of which was the deſtruttion of the tyrant, and the 
reſtoring of it's liberties to Theſſaly. 

His death, as it gave the allies great concern, ſo 
it brought them ſtill greater advantages. For the 
Thebans were no ſooner informed of it, than prom. 
paw by a defire of revenge, they ſent upon that 
buſineſs ſeven thouſand foot and ſeven hundred 
horſe under the command of Malcites and Diogiton. 
Theſe finding Alexander weakened with his late 
defear, and reduced to great difficulties, compelled 
him to reſtore the cities he had taken from the 
Theſſalians, to withdraw his garriſons from the ter- 
ritories of the Magneſians, the Phthiotæ, and A- 
chæans, and to engage by oath to ſubmit to the 
Thebans, and to keep his forces in readineſs to 
execute their orders. 

And here it is proper to relate the puniſhment 
which the gods inflifted upon him ſoon after for his 
treatment of Pelopidas. He, as we have already 
mentioned, firſt taught Thebe, the tyrant's wife, 
not to dread the exterior pomp and ſplendor of his 
palace, “ though ſhe lived in the midſt of guards 
conſiſting. of exiles from other countries. She, 
therefore, fearing his falſhood, and hating his 
cruelty, agreed with her three brothers, Tiſipho- 
nus, Pytholaus, and Lycophron, to take him off; 
and they put their deſign in execution after this 
manner. The whole palace was full of guards 
who watched all the night, except the tyrant's 
bed-chamber, which was an upper room, and the 
door of the apartment was guarded by a dog who 
was Chained there, and who would fly at every 
body except his maſter and miſtreſs, and one ſlave 
that fed him. When the time fixed for the al- 
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tempt 
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tempt was come, Thebe concealed her brothers, 
before it was dark, in a room hard by. She went 
in alone, as uſual, to Alexander, who was already 
aſleep, but preſently came out again, and ordered 
the ſlave to take away the dog, becauſe her huſband 
choſe to ſleep without being diſturbed : and, that the 
ſtairs might not creak as the young men came up, 
ſhe covered them with wool. She then fetched up 
her brothers, and leaving them at the door with 

niards in their hands, went into the chamber, 
and taking away the tyrant's ſword, which hung at 


the head of his bed, ſhewed it them as a proof that 
he was falt aſleep. The young men now being 


ſtruck with terror, and not daring to advance, ſhe 
reproached them with cowardice, and ſwore in her 
rage, that ſhe would awake Alexander and tell him 
the whole. Shame and fear having brought them 
tothemſelves, ſhe led them in and placed them about 
the bed, herſelf holding the light, One of them 
caught him by the feet, and another by the hair of 
his head, while the third ſtabbed him with his po- 
niard. Such a death was, perhaps, too ſpeedy for 
ſo abominable a monſter; but if it be conſidered 
that he was tbe firſt tyrant who was aſſaſſinated by 
his own wife, and that his dead body was expoſed to 
all kind of indignities, and ſpurned and trodden 
under foot by his ſubjects, his puniſhment will ap- 
pear to have been proportioned to his crimes, 
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ARCUS Claudius, who was five times 

conſul, was the lon of Marcus; and, accord- 
ing to Poſidonius, the firſt of his family that bore 
the ſurname of Marcellus, that is, Martial. He 
had indecd a great deal of military experience; his 
make was ſtrong, his arm almoſt irreſiſtible; and 
he was naturally inclined to war. But though im- 
petuous and loſty in the combat, on other occalions 
lhe was modeſt and humane. He was lo far a lover 
of the Grecian learning and eloquence, as to honour 
and admire tboſe who excelled in them, though his 
employments prevented his making that progrels in 
them which he deſired. For if heaven ever deſigned 
that any men, 


in war's rude liſts ſhould combat, 
From youth to age—— 


as Homer expreſſes it, certainly it was the principal 
Romans of thoſe times. In their youth they had 
to contend with the Carthaginians for the iſland 
of Sicily, in their middle age with the Gauls tor 
Italy itſelf, and in their old age again with the 
Carthaginians and Hannibal. Thus even in age 
they had not the common relaxation and repole, 
but were called forih by their birth and their merit 
to accept of military commands. | 
As for Marcellus, there was ro kind of fighting 
in which he was not admirably well-ſkilled ; but in 
lingle combat he excelled himſelf. He, therclore, 
never refuſed a challenge, or failed of killing thc 
challenger. In Sicily, ſeeing his brother Otacilius 
in great danger, he covered him with his ſhield, 
ſlew thoſe that attacked him, and ſaved his life. 
For theſe things he received from the generals 


crowns and other military honours, while rs 
youl p 


people appointed him to the office of Curule Adzle, 
and the prieſts to that of Augur. This is a kind of 
ſacerdotal function to which the law aſſigns the care 
of that divination which is taken from the ſlight of 


birds. 


* * X* * * * 
*x«)hh 4 * * * * 


* After the firſt Carthaginian war, which had 


laſted twenty-two years, Rome was ſoon engaged. 


in a new war with the Gauls. The Inſubrians, a 


Celtic nation, who inhabit that part of Italy which 
lies at the foot of the Alps, though very powerful. 


in themſelves, called in the aſſiſtance of the Geſatæ, 
a people of Gaul, who fight for pay on ſuch occa- 
ſions. It was a wonderful and fortunate thing for 
the Roman people, that the Gallic war did not. 
break out at the ſame time with the Punic; and, 
that the Gauls obſerving an exatt neutrality all that 
time, as if they had waited to take up the conqueror, 
did not attack the Romans till they were victorious, 
and at leiſure to receive them. However, this war 
was nota littlealarming to the Romans, as well on ac= 


* Plutarch is a little miſtaken here in his chronology. The 
hrſt punic war laſted twenty-four years, for it began in the year of 
Rome four hundred and eighty-nine, and peace was made with 
the Carthaginians in the year five hundred and twelve, 'The Gauls 
continued quiet all that time, and did not begin to ſtir till four 
years after. Then they advanced to Ariminum, but the Boii 
mutinying againſt their leaders, flew the kings Ates and Galates 
after which the Gauls fell upon each other, and numbers were 
lain; they that ſurvived returned home. Five years after this, 
the Gauls began to prepare for a new war, on account of the 
diviſion which Flaminius had made of the lands in the Picene, 
taken from the Senones of Gallia Ciſalpina. Theſe preparations 
were carrying on a long time, and it was eight years after that 
diviſion, before the war began in earneſt under their chiefs 
Congolitanus and Anerceſtes, when L. Emilius Papus and 
C. Atilius Regulus were conſuls, in the five hundred and twenty- 

eight year of Rome, and the third year of the one hundred an 
chirty- eight olympiad. PoL YB. L. ii. og l 
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youth: and his reputation increaſing every day, the. 
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count of the vicinity of the Gauls, as their character 
of old as warriors. They were, indeed, the enemy 
whom they dreaded moſt; for they had made them. 
ſelves maſters of Rome; and from that time it had 
been provided by law, that the prieſts ſhould be 
exempted from bearing arms, except it were to de- 
fend the city againſt the Gauls. 

The vaſt preparations they made, were farther 
proofs of their fears, (for it is ſaid that ſo many 
thouſands of Romans were never ſeen in arms either 
before or ſince) and ſo were the new and extraordi- 
nary ſacrifices which they offered. Onother occaſions 
they had not adopted the rites of barbarous and 
ſavage nations, but their religious cuſtoms had been 
agreeable to the mild and merciful ceremonies of the 
Greeks: yet on the appearance of this war, they 
were forced to comply with certain oracles found in 
the books of the Sibyls; and thereupon “ they 
buried two Greeks, a man and a woman, and like- 
wiſe two Gauls, one of each ſex, alive, in the beaſt. 
market. A thing that gave riſe to certain private 
and myſterious rites which till continue to be per- 
formed in the month of November. 

In the beginning of the war the Romans ſome- 
times gained great advantages, and ſometimes were 
no leſs ſignally defeated ; but there was no deciſive 
action, till the conſulate of Flaminius and Furius, 
who led a very powerful army againſt the Inſubri- 
ans. Then, we are told, the river which runs 
through the Picene, was ſeen flowing with blood, 
and that three moons appeared over the city of Art- 
minum. But the prieſts who were to obſerve the 
flight of birds at the time of chuſing conſuls, affirm» 
ed that the election was faulty and inauſpicious. 
The ſenate, therefore, immediately ſent letters to 
the camp, to recall the conſuls, inſiſting that they 


They offered the ſame ſacrifice at the beginning of the ſe- 
ſhould 


cond Punic war. Liv. L. xxu. 5.7. 


ne E L Uu of 


ſhould return without loſs of time, and reſign their 
office, and forbidding them to att at all againſt the 
enemy, in conſequence of their late appointment. 
Flaminius having received theſe letters, deferred 
opening them till he had engaged and“ routed the 
Barbarians, and over-run their country. Therefore, 
when he returned loaded with ſpoils, the people 
did not go out to meet him; and becauſe he did not 
directly obey the order that recalled him, but treat- 
ed it with contempt, he was in danger of loſing 
his triumph. As ſoon as the triumph was over, 
both he and his colleague were depoſed, and re- 
duced to the rank of private citizens. So much 
regard had the Romans for religion, referring all 
their affairs to the good pleaſure of the gods, and 
in their greateſt proſperity nat ſuffering any neg- 
le& of the forms of divination and other ſacred 
uſages; for they were fully perſuaded, that it was a 
matter of greater importance to the preſervation of 
their ſtate, to have their generals obedient to the 
gods, than even to have them viQtorious in the field. 
To this purpoſe the following ſtory is remark- 
able. Tiberius Sempronius, who was as much re- 
ſpected for his valour and probity as any man in 


* Flaminius was not entitled to this ſucceſs by his conduct. 
He gave battle with a river behind him, where there was not 
room for his men to rally or retreat, if they had been broken. 
But poſſibly he might make ſuch a diſpoſition of his forces, to 
ſhew them that they muſt either conquer or die; for he knew that 
he was acting againſt the intentions of the ſenate, and that _— 
but ſucceſs could bring him off. Indeed, he was naturally ra 
and daring. 

It was the ſkill and management of the legionary Tribunes, F 
which made amends for the conſul's imprudence. They diſtribu- 
ted among the ſoldiers of the firſt line the pikes of the Triarii, 
to prevent the enemy from making uſe of their ſwords; and, 
when the firſt ardour of the Gauls was over, they ordered the 
Romans to ſhorten their ſwords, cloſe with the enemy ſo as to 
leave them no room to lift up their arms, and ſtab them; which 


they did without running any hazard themſelves, the ſwords of the 
Gauls having no points. a 


Rome, 
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Rome, while conſul, named Scipio Naſica and Caius 
Marcius his ſucceſſors. When they were gone into 
the provinces allotted them, Sempronius happening 
to meet with a book which contained the“ ſacred 
regulations for the condutt of war, found that there 
was one particular which he never knew before, It 
was this: © When the conſul gocs to take the au— 
« ſpices in a houſe or tent without the city hired for 
* that purpoſe, and is obliged by ſome neceſſary 
« bulinefs to return into the city before any ſure 
* {ion appears to him, he muſt not make uſe of that 
* lodge again, but.take another, and there begin 
« his ob{ervations anew.” Sempronius was ignorant 
of Unis, when he named thoſe two conſuls, for he 
had twice made uſe of the ſame place ; but when he 
perceived his error, he made the ſenate acquainted 
with it. They, for their part, did not lightly paſs 
over ſo {mall a defect, but wrote to the conſuls 
about it; who left their provinces, and returned 
with all ſpeed to Rome, where they laid down their 
offices. This did not happen till long after the at- 
fair of which we were ſpeaking F. 

But.about that very time, two prieſts of the beſt 
families in Rome, Cornelius Cathegus and Quintus 
Sulpicius, were degraded from the prieſthood ; the 
former, becauſe he did not preſent the entrails ol 
the victim according to rule; and the latter, becauſe 
as he was ſacrificing, the tuft of his cap, which was 
ſuch a one as the Flamines wear, fell off, And be- 
cauſe the ſqueaking of a rat happened to be heard, 
at the moment that Minucius the dictator appointed 
Caius Flaminius his general of horſe, the people ob- 
liged them to quit their poſts, and appointed others 
in their ſtead. But while they obſerved theſe ſmal) 
matters with ſuch exaQtnels, they gave not into any 
fort of ſuperſtition *, for they neither changed nor 
went beyond the ancient ceremonies. 


*  OTEETEIUMATINGS: UE ——— 
+ Sixty years after. 
„ Tie word is here uſed in the literal ſenſe, 


Flaminius 
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303 
Flaminius and his colleague being depoſed from 
the conſulſhip, the magiſtrates, called“ [nterreges, 
nominated Marcellus to that high office; who, when 
he entered upon it, took Cneius Cornelius for his 
colleague. Though the Gauls are ſaid to have been 
difpoled to a reconciliation, and the ſenate was 
peaccably inclined, yet the people, at the inſtiga- 
tion of Marcellus, were for war. However, a peace 
was concluded; which ſeems to have been broken 
by the Gelatzz, who having paſſed the Alps with 
thirty thouſand men, prevailed with the Inſubrians 
to join them with much greater numbers. Elated 
with their ſtrength, they marched immediately to 
T Acerræ, a city on the banks of the Po. There 
Viridomarus, king of the Geſatæ, took ten thou- 
ſand men from the main body, and with this party 
laid walte all the country about the river. 

When Marcellus was informed of their march, he 
left his colleague before Acerræ with all the heavy- 


armed infantry, and the third part of the horle ; and 


taking with him the reſt of the cavalry, and about 
ix hundred of the light-armed foot, he ſet out, and 
kept forward day and night, till he came up with 
the ten thouſand Geſatæ near Claſtidium +, a little 
town of the Gauls, which had very lately ſubmitted 
to the Romans. He had not time to give his troops 
any reſt or refreſhment ; for the Barbarians immedi- 
ately perceived his approach, and deſpiſed his at- 
tempt, as he had but a handful of infantry, and 
they made no- account of his cavalry. Thele, as 


* Theſe were officers, who, when there was no legal magi- 

ſtrates ia being, were appointed to hold the comitza for elect- 
ing new ones, 'The title of [zterreges, which was given them 
while the government was rega!, was continued to them under 
the commonwealth. 

+ Tae Romans were beſieging Acerrz, and the Gauls went 
to relieve it; but finding themſelves unable to do that, they 
paſſed the Po with part of their army, and laid ſiege to Claſtidium, 

io make a diverſion. Porys. L. ii. 


I Livy places this town in Liguria Montana. 
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well as all the other Gauls, being ſkilled in fighting 
on horſeback, thought they had the advantage in this 
reſpett, and, beſides, they greatly exceeded Marcellus 
in numbers. They marched,therefore, directly againſt 
him, their king at their head, with great impetuoſity 
and dreadful menaces, as if ſure of cruſhing him at 
once. Marcellus, becauſe his party was but ſmall, 
to prevent its being ſurrounded, extended the wings 
of his N thinning and widening the line, till he 
preſented a front nearly equal to that of the enemy. 
He was now advancing to the charge, when his horle, 
terrified with the ſhouts of the Gauls, turned ſhort, 
and forcibly carried him back. Marcellus fearingthat 
this, interpreted by ſuperſtition, ſhould cauſe ſome 
diſorder in his troops, quickly turned his horſe again 
towards the enemy, and then paid his adorations to 
the ſun; as if that movement had been made, not 
by accident, but deſign, for the Romans always turn 
round when they worſhip the gods. Upon the point 
of engaging, he vowed to Jupiter Feretrius the 
choiceſt of the enemy's arms. In the mean time the 
king of the Gauls ſpied him, and judging by the 
enſigns of authority that he was the conſul, he ſet 
ſpurs to his horſe, and advanced a conſiderable way 
before the reſt, brandiſhing his ſpear, and loudly 
challenging him to the combat. He was diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the reſt of the Gauls by his ſtature, as well 
aby his armour, which, being ſet off with gold and 
filver and the moſt lively colours, ſhone like light- 
ning. As Marcellus was viewing the diſpoſition of 
the enemy's forces, he caſt his eyes upon this rich ſuit 
of armour, and concluding that in it his vow to Ju- 
piter would be accompliſhed, he ruſhed upon the 
Gaul, and pterced his breaſt-plate with his ſpear; 
which ſtroke, together with the weight and force of 
the conſul's horſe, brought him to the ground, and 
with two or three blows more he diſpatched him. He 
then leaped from his horſe and diſarmed him, andlift- 
ing up his ſpoils towards heaven, he ſaid, O Jupiter, 
8 « Ferelrius, 
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« Feretrius, who obſerveſt the deeds of great war- 
« rjiors and generals in battle, I now call thee to 
« witneſs, that I am the third Roman conſul and 
« general who have with my own hand lain a ge- 
« neral and a king, To thee I conſecrate the moſt 
« excellent ſpoils, Do thou grant us equal ſucceſs 
« in the proſecution of this war. 

When this prayer was ended, the Roman caval 
encountered both the enemy's horſe and foot at the 
ſame time, and gained a victory, not only great 
in itſelf, but peculiar in its kind: for we have no ac- 
count of ſuch a handful of cavalry's beating ſuch 
numbers, both of horſe and foot, either before or 
fince. Marcellus having killed the greateſt part of 
the enemy, and taken their arms and baggage, re- 
turned to his “ colleague, who had no ſuch good 
ſucceſs againſt the Gauls before Milan, which is a 
great and populous city, and the metropolis of that 
country. For this reaſon the Gauls defended it 
with ſuch ſpirit and reſolution, that Scipio, inſtead 
of beſieging it, ſeemed rather beſieged bimſelf. But 
upon the return of Marcellus, the Geſatæ, under- 
ſtanding that their king was ſlain, and his arm 
defeated, drew off their forces; and ſo Milan was 
taken; T and the Gauls ſurrendering the reſt of their 
cities, and referring every thing to the equity of 
the Romans, obtained reaſonable conditions of 
peace, ; 

The ſenate decreed a triumph to Marcellus only, 
and whether we conſider the rich ſpoils that were 
diſplayed in it, the prodigious ſize of the captives, 
or the magnificence with which the whole was con- 
ducted, it was one of the moſt ſp!endid that were 
ever ſeen. But the moſt agreeable and the moſt un- 


* During the abſence of Marcellus, Acerz had been taken by 


his colleague Scipio, who from thence had marched to inveſt 
ediolanum or Milan. | 2 


+ Comum alfo, another city of great importance, ſurrendered. 
Thusall Italy, from the Alps to the Ionian ſea, became intirely 
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common ſpectacle, was Marcellus himſelf, carrying 
the armour of Viridomarus, which he vowed to 
Jupiter. He had cut the trunk of an-oak in the 
form of a trophy, which he adorned with the ſpoils 
of that barbarian, placing every part of his arms 
in handſeme order. When the proceſſion began to 
move, he mounted his chariot, drawn by four horſes, 
and paſſed through the city with the trophy on his 
ſhoulders, which was the nobleft ornament of the 
whole triumph. The army followed, ciad in clegant 
armour, and ſinging odes compoled for that occa— 
lion, and other ſongs of triumph, in honour of ju— 

piter and their general. | 
When he came to the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, 
he ſet up and conſecrated the trophy, being the third 
and laſt general, who as yet has been fo glorioully 
diſtinguiſhed. The firſt was Romulus, after he 
had flain Acron, king of the Cæninenſes; Corne- 
lius Coſlus, who ſlew Volumnius the Tuſcan, was 
the ſecond; and the third and laſt was Marcellus, 
who killed with his own hand Viridomarus, king of 
the Gauls, The god to whom theſe ſpoils were 
devoted, was Jupiter, ſurnamed Feretrius, (as ſome 
ſay) from the Greek word Pheretron, which ſignihes 
a car, tor the trophy was borne on ſuch a carriage, 
and the Greek language at that time was much 
mixed with the Latin. Others ſay, Jupiter had that 
appellation, becauſe he ſtrikes with lightning, for the 
Latin word ferire ſignifies to ſlrike. Others again 
will have it, that it is on account of the ſtrokes 
which are given in battle ; for even now, when the 
Romans Charge or purſue an enemy, they encourage 
each other by calling out, % ui, Feri, {irike, ſtrike 
them down. What they take from the enemy in 
the field, they call by che general name of /, 
but theſe which a Roman general takes from the 
general of the enemy, they call opime ſporls. It 18 
indeed, ſaid, that Numa Pompilius, in his com- 
mentaries, makes mention of ohe ſports of 25 ny 
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ſecond, and third order: that he directed the firſt 
to be conſecrated to Jupiter, the ſecond to Mars, 
and the third to Quirinus; and that the perſons who 
took the firſt, ſhould be rewarded with three hun- 
dred afſes, the ſecond with two hundred, and the 
third, with one hundred. But the moſt received 
opinion is, that thoſe of the firſt fort only, thould 
be honoured with the name of oe, which a ge- 
neral takes in a pitched battle, when he kills the 
enemy's general with his own band. But enough of 
this matter. 

The Romans thought themſelves ſo happy in the 
glorious period put to this war, that they made an 
offering to Apollo at Delphi, of a golden cup, in 
teſtimony of their gratitude : they alſo liberally 
ſhared' the ſpoils with the confederate cities, and 
made a very handſome preſent out of them to Hiero 
king of Syracuſe, their friend and ally. 

Some time after this, Hannibal having entered 
Italy, Marcellus was ſent with a fleet to Sicily. 
The war continued to rage, and that unfortunate 
blow was received at Cannæ, by which many thou- 
ſand of Romans fell. The few that eſcaped 'fled to 
Canuſium; and it was expected that Hannibal, 
who had thus deſtroyed the ſtrength of the Roman 
forces, would march directly to Rome. Hereupon, 
Marcellus firſt ſent fifteen hundred of his men to 
guard the city; and afterwards by order of the ſe- 
nate, he went to Canufium, drew out the troops 
that had retired thither, and marched at their head 
to keep the country from being ravaged by the 
enemy, 

The wars had by this time carried off the chief 
of the Roman nobility, and moſt of their beſt of- 
hcers, Still indeed there remained Fabius Maxi- 
mus, a man highly reſpetted for his probity and 
prudence; but his extraodinary attention to the 
avoiding of loſs, paſſed for want of {pirit and in- 
Capacity of action. The Romans therefore con— 
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ſidering him as a proper perſon for the defenſive, 
but not the offenſive part of war, had recourſe to 
Marcellus; and wiſely tempering his boldneſs and 
activity with the ſlow and cautious conduct of Fa. 
bius, they ſometimes appointed them conſuls to- 
gether, and ſometimes ſent out the one in the quality 
of conſul, and the other in that of proconſul. Po- 
ſidonius tells us, that Fabius was called the buckler, 
and Marcellus the ſword: but Hannibal himſelf ſaid, 
« He ſtood in fear of Fabius as his ſchool-maſter, 
« and of Marcellus as his adverſary ; for he receiv- 
« edhurt from the latter, and the former prevented 
« his doing hurt himſelf.” 
_ Hannibal's ſoldiers, elated with their victory, 
grew Careleſs, and, ſtraggling from the camp, roam- 
ed about the country; where Marcellus fell upon 
them, and cut off great numbers. After this, he 
went to the relief of Naples and Nola. The Nea- 
politanshe confirmed in the Roman intereſt, to which 
they were themſelves well-inclined ; but when he 
entered Nola, he found great diviſions there, the 
ſenate of that city being unable to reſtrain the com- 
monality, who were attached to Hannibal. There 
was a Citizen in this place named * Bandius, well 
born, and celebrated for his valour: for he greatly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the battle of Cannæ, where 
after killing a numbers of Carthaginians, he was 
found at laſt upon a heap of dead bodies, covered 
with wounds, Hannibal admiring his bravery, diſ- 
miſſed him not only without ranſom, but with 
handſome preſents, honouring him with his friend- 
| ſhip and admiſſion to the rights of hoſpitality. Ban- 
dius, in gratitude for theſe favours, heartily eſpouſed 
the party of Hannibal, and by his authority drew the 
people on to a revolt. Marcellus thought it wrong 
to put a man to death, who had gloriouſly fought 
the battles of Rome, Belides, the general had ſo 
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engagingamannergraſted upon his native humanity, 
that he could hardly fail of attracting the regards 
of a man of a great and generous ſpirit. One day, 
Bandius happening to ſalute him, Marcellus aſked 
who he was: not that he was a ſtranger to his per- 
ſon, but that he might have an opportunity to in- 
troduce what he had to ſay. Being-told his name 
was Lucius Bandius, « What,” ſays Marcellus, 
in ſeeming admiration, “ that Bandius who has 
« been ſo much talked of in Rome for his gallant 
« behaviour at Cannæ, who indeed was the onl 
„ man that did not abandon the conſul Amilius, 
« but received in his own body moſt of the ſhafts 
« that were aimed at him!” Bandius ſaying, he 
was the very perſon, and ſhewing ſome of his ſcars, 
« why then,” replied Marcellus, © when you bore 
about you ſuch marks of your regard for us, 
did not you come to us one of the firſt? Do 
«we ſeem to you flow to reward the virtue of a 
“ friend, who is honoured even by his enemies?“ 
After this obliging diſcourſe, he embraced him, 
and made him a preſent of a war-horſe, and hve 
hundred drachmas in filver. 
From this time Bandius was very cordially at- 
tached to Marcellus, and conſtantly informed him 
of the proceedings of the oppolite party, who were 
very numerous, and who had reſolved, when the 
Romans marched out againſt the enemy, to plun- 
der their baggage. Hereupon Marcellus drew up 
his forces in order of battle within the city, placed 
the baggage near the gates, and publiſhed an edi 
forbidding the inhabitants to appear upon the walls. 
Hannibal ſeeing no hoſtile appearance, concluded 
that every thing was in great diſorder in the city, and 
therefore he approached it with little precaution. . 
Atthis moment Marcellus commanded the gate that 
was next him to be opened, and ſallying out with the 
beſt of his cavalry, he charged the enemy in front. 


Soon after, the infantry ruſhed out at another gate 
Vol. II. B | with 


\ 
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with loud ſhouts. And while Hannibal was dividing 
his forces, to oppoſe theſe two parties, a third gate 
was opened, and the reſt of the Roman troops iſſuing 
out, attacked the enemy on another fide, who were 
greatly diſconcerted at ſuch an unexpected ſally, 
and who made but a faint reſiſtance againſt thoſe 
with whom they were firſt engaged, by reaſon of 
their being fallen upon by another body. 

Then it was that Hannibal's men, ſtruck with 
terror, and covered with wounds, firſt gave back 
before the Romans, and were driven to their camp. 
Above five thouſand of them are ſaid to have been 
flain, whereas of the Romans there fell not more 
than five hundred. Livy does not, indeed, make 
this defeat and loſs on the Carthaginian fide to 
have been ſo conſiderable; he only affirms that 
Marcellns gained great honour by this battle, and 
that the courage of the Romans was wonderfully 
reſtored after all their misfortunes, who now no 
longer believed that they had to do with an enemy 
that was invincible, but one who was liable to ſuffer 
in his turn. | — 

For this reaſon, the people called Marcellus, 
though abſent, to fill the place of one “ of the conſuls 
who was dead, and prevailed, againſt the ſenſe of the 
magiſtrates, to have the election put off till his 
return. Upon his arrival, he was unanimouſly choſen 
conſul: but it happening to thunder at that time, 
the Augurs ſaw that the omen was unfortunate; 
and, as they did not chuſe to declare it ſuch, for 


fear of the people, Marcellus * laid 
own 


„This was Poſthumius Albinus, who was cut off with all 
his army by the Bo, in a vaſt foreſt called by the Gauls the 
foreſt of Litana. It ſeems they had cut all the trees near the 
road he was to paſs in ſuch a manner that they might be tumb! 
upon his army with the leaſt motion. 

+ Marcellus was a Plebeian, as was alſo his colleague 
Sempronius; and the Patricians, unwilling to ſee two Plebet- 


an conſuls at the ſame time, influenced the augurs to pe 
- no 
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down the office. Notwithſtanding this, he had the 
command of the army continued to him, in quality 
of proconſul, and returned immediately to Nola, 
from whence he made excurſions to chaſtiſe thoſe 
that had declared for the Carthaginians. Hannibal 
made haſte to their afliſtance, and offered him battle, 
which he declined. But ſome days after, when he 
ſaw that Hannibal, no longer expecting a battle, 
had ſent out the greateſt part of his army to plunder 
the country, he attacked him vigorouſly, having firſt 
provided the foot with long ſpears, ſuch as they uſe 
in ſea-fights, which they were taught to hurl at the 
Carthaginians at a diſtance, who, for their part, 
were not ſkilled in the uſe of the javelin, and only 
fought hand to hand with ſhort ſwords. For this 
reaſon al! that attempted to make head againſt the 
Romans, were obliged to give way, and fly in great 
confuſion, leaving five thouſand men ſlain { upon 
the field; beſide the loſs of four elephants killed, 
and two taken. What was of ſtill greater impor- 
tance, the third day after the battle ||, above three 
hundred horſe, Spaniards and Numidians, came over 
to Marcellus. A misfortune which never before hap- 
pened to Hannibal; for though his army was col- 
lected from ſeveral barbarous nations, different both 
in their manners aad their language, vet he had a 
long time ſerved a perfect uaaniwity through 
out the ole. This body of horſe ever con- 


nounce the election of Marcellus diſagreable to the gods. But 
the people would not have acquieſced in the declaration. of the 
Augurs, had not Marcellus ſhewed hirſ-if on this occafion as 
zealous a republican, as he was a great commander, and re- 
fuſed that honour which had not the ſanction of all his fellow- 
citizens. 1 

On the Roman fide there were not a thouſand killed. 
Liv. Lib. XXIII. c. 46. 1 | 


|| Livy makes them a thouſand two hundred and ſeventy two. 


It is therefore probable that we ſhould read in this place, one 
thouſand three hundred horſe. | 
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tinued faithful to Marcellus and thoſe who ſuc. 
ceeded him in the command “. 

Marcellus, being appointed conſul the third 
time, palled over into Sicily. + For Hannibal, 
great ſucceſs had encouraged the Carthaginians 
again to ſupport their claim to that iſland ; and 
they did it the rather, becauſe the affairs of Syracuſe 
were in ſome confuſion upon the death of 4 Fiero. 
nymus, its ſovereign, On this account the Romans 
had already ſent an army thither under the command 
of Appius Claudius i. 

The command devolving upon Marcellus, he 
was no ſooner arrived in Sicily, than a great number 
of Romans came to throw themſelves at his feet, 


* Marcellus beat Hannibal a third time before Nola : and 
had Claudius Nero, who was ſent out to take a circuit and at- 
tack the Carthaginians in the rear come up in time, that day 
would probably have made repriſals for the loſs ſuſtained at 
Cannæ. Liv. XXIV. 17. 

I In the ſecond year of the hundred and forty-firſt Olympiad, 
the five hundred and thiry-ninth of Reme, and two hundred 
and twelve years before the birth of Chriſt. 

Hieronymus was murdered by his own ſubjects at Leon- 
tium, the conſpirators having prevailed on Dinomanes, one of 
his guards, to favour their attack. He was the ſon of Gelo, 
and the grandſon of Hicro. His father Gelo died firſt, and 
afterwards his grandfather, being ninety years old; and Hiero- 
nymus, who was not then fifteen, was flain ſome months after. 
Theſe three deaths happened towards the latter end of the year 
that preceded Marcellus's third conſulate. TEES: 

Appius Claudius, who was ſent into Sicily in quality of 
prætor, was there before the death of Hieronymus. hat young 
Prince, having a turn for raillery, only laughed at the Roman 
ambaſſadors: .*+ I will aſk you,” ſaid he, “ but one queſtion; 
who were conquerors at Cannz, vou or the Carthaginians; 
& I am told ſuck ſurpriſiug things of that battle, that! ſhould 
«© be glad to know all the particulars of it.” And again, 
« Let the Romans reltore all the gold, the corn, and other 
««. preſents, that they drew from my grandfather, and con- 
e ſent that the river Himera be the common boundary be. 
« tween us, and I will renew the ancient treaties with them. 
Some writers are of opinion, that the Roman prætor was not 
intirely unconcerned in a plot which was fo ufeful to his republic. 


and 
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and repreſent to him their diſtreſs. Of thoſe that 
fought againſt Hannibal at Cannæ, ſome cſcaped 
by flight, and others were taken priſoners; the lat- 
ter in ſuch numbers, that it was thought the Ro- 
mans muſt want men to defend the walls of their 
capital. Yet that commonwealth had ſo much 
firmneſs and elevation of mind, that, though Han- 
nibal offered to releaſe the priſoners for a very in- 
conſiderable ranſom, they refuſed it by a public 
act, and left them to be put to death or ſold out 
of Italy. As for thoſe who had ſaved themſelves 
by flight, they ſent them into Sicily, with an order 
not to ſet foot on Italian ground during the war 
with Hannibal. Theſe came to Marcellus in a 
body, and falling on their knees, begged with loud 
lamentations and floods of tears, the favour of be- 
ing admitted again into the army ; promiſing to 
make it appear by their future behaviour, that de- 
feat was owing to their misfortune, and not to 
their cowardice. Marcellus, moved with compaſ- 
ſion, wrote to the ſenate, defiring leave to recruit 
his army with theſe exiles, as he ſhould find oc- 
caſion. After much deliberation, the ſenate ſig- 
nified by a decree, © That the commonwealth had 
«no need of the ſervice of cowards: that Mar- 
«cellus, however, might employ them if he pleaſed, 
« but on condition that he did not beſtow upon 
«any of them crowns or other honorary rewards.” 
This decree gave Marcellus ſome uneaſineſs, and 
after his return from the war in Sicily, he ex- 
poſtulated with the ſenate, and complained, © That 
© for all his ſervices they would not allow him to 

* releue from infamy thoſe unfortunate citizens.“ 
His firſt care, after he arrived in Sicily, was to 
make repriſals for the injury received from Hip- 
pocrates, the Syracuſan general, who, to gratify 
the Carthaginians, and by their means to ſet himſelf 
Up tyrant, had attacked the Romans, and killed 
B b 3 great 
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great numbers of them, in the diſtrict of Leontium. 
Marcellus, therefore, laid fiege to that city, and took 
it by ſtorm, but did no harm to the inhabitants; 
only iuch deſerters as he found there, he ordered 
to be beaten with rods, and then put to death. 
Hippocrates took care to give the Syracuſans the 
firſt notice of the taking of Leontium, aſſuring 
them at the ſame time that Marcellus had put to 
the {word all that were able to bear arms; and while 
they were under great conſternation at this news, he 
came ſuddenly upon the city, and made himſelf 
maſter of it. 

Hereupon, Marcellus marched with his whole 
army and encamped before Syracuſe. But before 
he attempted any thing againſt it, he ſent ambaſſadors 
with a true account of what he had done at Leon- 
tium. As this information had no effect with the 
Syracuſans, who were entirely in the power of“ 
Hippocrates, he made his attacks both by ſea and 
land; Appius Claudius commanding the land-forces, 
and himſelf the fleet, which conſiſted of ſixty galleys, 
of five banks of oars, full of all ſorts of arms and 
miſſive weapons. Beſide theſe, he had a prodigious 
machine carried upon eight galleys faſtened together, 
with which he approached the walls, relying on the 
number of his batteries and other inſtrumentsof war, 
as well as on his own great character. But Archi- 
medes deſpiſed all this; and confided in the ſuperi- 
ority of his engines; though he did not think the 
inventing of them an objett worthy of his ſerious 
ſtudies, but only reckoned them among the amuſe- 
ments of Geometry. Nor had he gone lo far, but at 
the preſſing inſtances of king Hiero, whointreatedhim 


Hieronymus being aſſaſſinated, and the commonwealth re: 
ſtored, Hippoctates and Epycides. Hannibal's agents, being 
of Syracuſan extraction, had the addreſs to get themſelves ad- 

mitted into the number of prators. In A bebe of which, 


they found means to embroil tie Syracuſans with Rome, in ſpite 
of che oppoſition of ſuch of the piætors as had the intereſt of their 
country at heart. 
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to turn his art from abſtratted notions to matters of 
ſenſe, and to make his reaſoning more intelligible to 
the generality of mankind, by applying them to the 
uſes of common life. 

The firſt who turned their thoughts to mechanics, 
a branch of knowledge which came afterwards to be 
ſo much admired, were Eudoxus and Archytas, who 
thus gave a variety and an agrecable turn to geome- 
ry, and confirmed certain problems by ſenfible ex- 
periments and the uſe of inſtruments, which could 
not be demonſtrated in the way of Theorem. That 
problem, for example, of two mean proportional 
lines, which cannot be found out geometrically, and 
yet are ſo neceſſary for the ſolution of other queſ- 
tions, they ſolved mechanically, by the aſſiſtance 
of certain inſtruments called mefolabes, taken trom 
conic ſections. But when Plato inveighed againſt 
them with great indignation, as corrupting and de- 
baſing the excellence of geometry, by making her 
deſcend from incorporeal and intellectual to corpo- 
real and ſenſible things, and obliging her to make 
uſe of matter, which requires much manual labour, 
and is the object of ſervile trades, ; then mechanics 
were ſeparated from geometry, and being a long 
time deſpiſed by the philolopher, were conſidered 
as a branch of the military art. 

Be that as it may, Archimedes one day aſſerted to 
king Hiero, whoſe kinſman and friend he was, this 
propoſition, that with a given power he could move 
any given weight whatever; nay, it is ſaid, from the 
confidence he had in his demonſtration, he ventured 
to affirm, that if there was * another earth beides 
this we inhabit, by going into that, he would move 
this wherever he pleaſed. Hiero, full of wonder, 
begged of him to evince the truth of his propoſition, 
by moving ſome great weight with a ſmall power. In 
compliance with which, Archimedes cauſed one of 


* Tzetzes gives us the expreſſion which Archimedes made uſe 
f, wa so, xa XB21540Vj THY Y 28 HINT TATRY 
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the king's gallies to be drawn on ſhore with many 
hands and much labour; and having well manned 


her, and put on board her uſual loading, he placed 


himſelf at a diſtance, and without any pains, only 
moving with his hand the end of a machine which 
conſiſted of a variety of ropes and pulleys, he drew 
her to him, in as ſmooth and gentle a manner as if 
ſhe had been under ſail. The king quite aſtoniſhed, 


when he ſaw the force of his art, prevailed with Ar- 


chimedes to make for him all manner of engines and 


machines which could be uſed either for attack or 


defence in a ſiege. Theſe, however, he never made 


_ uſe of, the greateſt part of his reign being bleſt with 


tranquillity ; but they were extremely ſerviceable to 
the Syraculans on the preſent occalion, who, with 
ſuch a number of machines, had the inventor to 
direct them. 

When the Romans attacked them both by ſea and 
land, they were {truck dumb with terror, imagining 
they could not poſhbly reſiſt ſuch numerous forces 
and ſo furious an aſſault. But Archimedes ſoon 
began to play his engines, and they ſhot againſt the 
land forces all forts of miſſive weapons, and ſtones 
of an enormous fize, with ſo incredible a noiſe and 
rapidity, that nothing could ſtand before them; 
they overturned and cruſhed whatever came in their 
way, and ſpread terrible diſorder throughout the 
ranks. On the fide towards the ſea were eretted 
vaſt machines, putting forth on a ſudden, over the 


walls, huge “ beams with the neceſſary tackle, which 


ſtriking with a prodigious force on the enemies gal- 
leys, ſunk them at once: while other ſhips hoiſted 


up at the prows by iron Þ grapples or hooks, like 0 
| beaks 


Kea. N 
+ What moſt haraſſed the Romans, was a ſort of crow with 
iron claws, faſtened to a long chain, which was let down by 
a kind of lever, The weight of the iron made it fall with great 
violence, and drove it into the planks of the gallies. Then 


the beſieged, by a great weight of lead at the other end 1 bon 
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beaks of cranes, and ſet an end on the ſtern, were 
plunged to the bottom of the ſea: and others, again, 
by ropes. and grapples were drawn towards the 
ſhore, and after being whirled about, and daſhed 
againſt the rocks that projetted below the walls, 
were broken to pieces, and the crews periſhed. Ve 
often a ſhip lifted high above the ſea, ſuſpended and 
twirling in the air, preſented a moſt dreadful ſpec- 
tacle. There it ſwung till the men were thrown 
out by the violence of the motion, and then it ſplit 
againſt the walls, or ſunk, on the engine's letting go 
its hold. As for the machine which Marcellus 
brought forward upon eight galleys, and which was 
called ſambuca, on account of 1ts likeneſs to the 
muſical inſtrument of that name; whillt it was at a 
conſiderable diſtance from the walls, Archimedes 
diicharged a ſtone of * ten talents weight, and after 
that a ſecond and a third,, all which ſtriking upon 
it with an amazing noiſe and force, ſhattered and 
totally disjointed it. 

Marcellus in this diſtreſs, drew off all his galleys as 
faſt as poſſible, and ſent orders to the land forces to 
retreat likewiſe. He then called a council of war, 
in which it was reſolved to come cloſe to the walls, 


lever weighed it down, and conſequently raiſed up the iron of 
the crow in proportion, and with it the prow of the galley to 
which it was faſtened, ſinking the poop at the ſame time into the 
water. After this, the crow letting go its hold, all on a ſudden, 
the prow of the galley fell with ſuch force into the ſea, that the 
Whole veſſel was filled with water, and ſunk. 

It is not eaſy to conceive, how the machines formed by Ar- 
chimedes could throw ſtones of ten quintals or talents, that is, 
twelve hundred and fifty pounds weight, at the ſhips of Mar- 
cellus, when they were at a conſiderable diſtance from the walls. 
The account which Polybius gives us, is much more probable. 
He lays, that the ſtones that were thrown by the Saliſlæ made by 
Archimedes, were of the weight of ten pounds. Livy ſeems to 
_ agree with Polybius. Indeed, if we ſuppoſe that Plutarch did 

not mean the talent of one hundred and twenty-five pounds, but 
the talent of Sicily, which ſome ſay weighed twenty-kve pounds, 


and others only ten, his account comes more within the bounds 
of probability, 
if 
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if it was poſſible, next morning before day. Fox 
Archimedes's engines, they thought, being very 
ftrong, and intended to att at a conſiderable diſtance, 
would then diſcharge themſelves over their heads; 
and if they were pointed at them when they were ſo 
near, they would have no effect. But for this Ar- 
chimedes had long been prepared, having by him 
engines fitted to all diſtances, with ſuitable weapons 
and ſhorter beams. Beſides, he had cauſed holes to 
be made in the walls, in which he placed ſcorpions, 
that did not carry far, but could be very faſt diſ- 
charged; and by theſe the enemy was galled, with- 
out knowing whence the weapon came. 

When, therefore, the Romans were got cloſe to 
the walls undiſcovered, as they thought, they were 
welcomed with a ſhower of darts, and huge pieces 
of rocks which fell as it were perpendicularly upon 
their heads; for the engines played from every 
quarter of the walls. This obliged them to retire; 
and when they were at ſome diſtance, other jhafts 
were ſhot at them, in their retreat from the larger 
machines which made terrible havock among them, 
as well as greatly damaged their ſhipping, without 
any poſſibility of their annoying the Syracuſans in 
their turn. For Archimedes had placed molt of his 
engines under covert of the walls; ſo that the Ro- 
mans being infinitely diſtreſſed by an inviſible ene— 
my, ſeemed to fight againſt the gods. 

Marcellus, however, got off, and laughed at his 
own artiillery-men and engineers. Why do not we 
« leave off contending,” ſaid he, © with this mathe- 
* matical Briareus, who ſitting on the ſhore, and 
©* atling as it were but in jeſt, has ſhamefully baffled 
* our naval aſſaults; and in ſtriking us with ſuch a 
% multitude of bolts at once, exceeds even the hun- 
% dred-handed giants in the fable?“ And in truth, 
all the reſt of the Syracuſans were no more than the 
body in the batteries of Archimedes, while he him- 


ſelf was the informing ſoul, All other weapons uf 
idle 
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idle and unemployed ; his were the only offenſive 
and detenſive arms of the city. t lait the Romans 
were lo terrified, that if they ſaw but a rope or a 
{tick put over the walls, they cried out that Archi- 
medes was levelling lome machine at them, and 
turned their backs and fled, Marcellus fecing this, 
gave up all thoughts of proceeding by aflault, and 
leaving tae matter to time, turned the ſiege into a 
blockade. 

Yet Archimedes had {ich a depth of underſtand- 
ing, ſuch a dignity of ſentiment, and fo copious a 
fund of mathematical knowledge, that though in 
the invention of thole machines he gained the re- 
putation of a man endowed with divine rather than 
human knowiedge, yet he did not vouchſafe to leave 
any account of them in writing. For he conſidered 
all attention to Mechanics, and every art that mini- 
ſters to common uſes, as mean and ſordid, and placed 
his whole delight in thoſe intellectual ſpeculations, 
which, without any relation to the neceſlities of life, 
have an intrinſic excellence ariſing from truth and 
demonſtration only. Indeed, if mechanical know- 
ledge 1s valuable for the curious frame and amazing 
power of thoſe machines which it produces, the other 
Intinitely excels on account of its invincible force 
and conviction. And certain it is that abſtruſe and 
profound queſtions in geometry, are no where ſolved 
by a more ſimple procels and upon clearer princi- 
ples than in the writings of Archimedes. Some aſcribe 
this to the acuteneſs of his genius, and others to his 
indefatigable induſtry, by which he made things that 
colt a great deal of pains appear unlaboured and 
caſy. In fact, it is almoſt. impoſſible for a man of 
himſelf to find out the demonſtration of his propo- 
litions, but as ſoon as he has learnt it from him, he 
will think he could have done it without aſſiſtance; 
ſuch a ready and eaſy way does he lead us to what 
he wants to prove. We are not, therefore, to reje&t 
as Incredible, what. is related of him, that being per- 

| petually 
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petually charmed by a domeſtic ſyren, that is, his 
geometry, he neglected his meat and drink, and took 
no care of his perſon, that he was often carried by 
force to the baths, and when there, he would make 
mathematical figures in the aſhes, and with his finger 
draw lines upon his body, when it was anointed; ſo 
much was he tranſported with intellectual delight, 
ſuch an enthuſiaſt in Science. And though he was 
the author of many curious and excellent diſcove. 
ries, yet he is ſaid to have deſired his friends only 
to place on his*tomb-ſtone only a cylinder containing 
a {phere, and to ſet down the proportion which the 
containing ſolid bears to be contained. Such was 
Archimedes, who exerted all his {kill to defend him. 
ſelf and the town againſt the Romans. 

During the fiege of Syracuſe, Marcellus went 
againſt Megara, one of the molt ancient -citics of 
Sicily, and took it. He alſo fell upon Hippocrates, 
as he was entrenching himſelf at Acrillæ, and killed 


above eight thouſand of his men f. Nay, he over. 
ran 


Cicero, when he was quæſtor in Sicily, diſcovered this me- 
nument, and ſhewed it to the Syracuſans, who knew not chat it 
was in being. He ſays there were verſes inſcribed upon it, ex- 
preſſing that a cylinder and a ſphere had been put upon the tomb; 
the proportion between which two ſolids Archimedes firſt diſcover- 
ed. From the death of this great mathematician, which fell out 
in the year cf Rome five hundred and forty-two, to the quizitor- 
ſhip of Cicero, which was in the year of Rome ſiæ hundred and 
ſeventy-eight, an hundred and thirty-fix years were elapſed. 
Though time had not quite obliterated the cylinder and the 
{phere, it had put an end to the learning of Syracuſe, once {0 
reſpectable in the republic of letters. 

+ Himilco had entered the port of Heraclea with a numerous 
flect ſent from Carthage, and landed twenty thouſand foot, three 
thouſand horſe, and twelve elephants. His forces were no ſooner 
ſet aſhore, than he marched againſt Agrigentum, which he retook 
from the Romans, with ſeveral other cities lately reduced by Mar 
cellus. Hereupon, the Syracuſan garriſon, which was yet enti!e, 
determined to fend out Hippocrates with ten thouſand foot, and 
fifteen hundred horſe, to join Himilco. Marcellus, after having 
made a vain attempt upon Agrigentum, was returning ro Syra— 


cuſe, As he drew near Arcillæ, he unexpectedly diſcovered Hip- 
| pocrates 


ran the greateſt part of Sicily, brought over ſeveral 
cities from the Carthaginian intereſt, and beat all 
that attempted to face him in the field. 

Some time after, when he returned to Syracule, 
he ſurpriſed one Damippus a Spartan, as he was 
ſailing out of the harbour; and the Syracuſans 
being very deſirous to ranſom him, ſeveral confe- 
rences were held about it; in one of which Marcellus 
took notice of a tower but ſlightly guarded, into 
which a number of men might be privately con— 
veyed, the wall that led to it being ealy to be lcaled. 
As they often met to confer at the foot of this tower, 
he made a good eſtimate of its height, and provided 
himſelf with proper ſcaling ladders : and obſerving 
that on the feſtival of Diana the Syracuſans drank 
freely and gave a looſe to mirth, he not only poſſeſ- 
ed himſelf of the tower undiſcovered, but before 
day-light filled the walls of that quarter with ſol- 
diers, and forcibly entered the Hexapylum. The 
Syracuſans, as ſoon as they perceived it, began to 
move about in great confuſion ; but Marcellus or- 
dered all the trumpets to ſound at once, they were 
ſeized with conſternation, and betook themſelves to 
light, believing that the whole city was loſt. How- 
ever the Achradina, which was the ſtrongeſt, the 
moſt extenſive, and faireſt part of it was not taken, 
being divided by walls from the reſt of the city, one 
part of which was called Neapolis, and the other 
Hehe. The enterprize thus proſpering, Marcellus 
at day-break moved down from the Hexapylum into 
the city, where he was congratulated by his officers 
on the great event *. But, it is ſaid, that he himſelf, 


poc:ates buſy in fortifying his camp, fell upon him before he had 
tine to draw up his army, and cut eight thouſand of them 1n 
pieces, : 
_ * Epipolz was entered in the night, and Tyche the next morn- 
ng. Epipolz was encompaſſed with the ſame wall as Ortygia, 
Achradina, Tyche, and Neapolis; had its own citade!, called 
Euryalum on the top of a ſteep rock, and was, as we may fay, a 
kth city. | 


when 
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when he ſurveyed from an eminence that great and 
magnificent city, ſhed many tears, in pity of its 
impending fate, refletting into what a ſcen- of mi— 
ſery and deſolation its fair appearance would he 
changed; when it came to be facked and plundered 
by the ſoldiers. For the troops demanded the 
plunder, and not one af the officers durſt oppoſe it. 
Many even inhited that the city ſhould be burnt 
and levelled with the ground; but to this Marcellus 
abſolutely refuſed his conſent. It was with reluct— 
ance that he gave up the eff-&s and the ſiaves; and 
he ſtrictly charged the ſoldiers not to touch an free 
man or woman, nor to kill, or abuſe, or wake a 

ſlave of any citizen whatever, | 
But though he acted with ſo much moderation, the 
city had harder meaſure than he wiſhed, and amidt 
the great and general joy, his foul ſympathized with 
its ſufferings, when he conſidered that in a few hours 
the proſperity of ſuch a fouriſting Kate would be no 
more. It 1s even ſaid, that the plunder of Syracule 
was as rich as that of Carthage after it *. For the 
the 


* The ſiege of Syracuſe laſted in the whole three years; no 
ſmall part of which paſſed after Marcellus entered Tyche. As 
Plutarch has run ſo ſlightly over the ſublæquent events, it may not 
be amiſs to give a ſummary detail of them from Livy. 

Epicydes, who had his head quarters in the fartheſt part of 
Ortygia, hearing that the Romans had ſeized on Epipolz and 
Tyche, went to drive them from their poſts ; but finding much 
greater numbers than he expected got into the town, after à 
{light ſcirmiſh he retired. Marcellus, unwilling to deſtroy the 
city, tried gentle methods with the inhabitants; but the Syra- 
cuſans rejected his propoſals; and their general appointed the 
Roman deſerters to guard Achradina, which they did with ex- 
treme care, knowing, that if the town were taken by compo- 
ſition they muſt die. Marcellus then turned his arms agal 
the fortreſs of Euryalum, which he hoped to reduce in 4 ſhort 
time by famine. Philodemus, who commanded there, kept 
bim in play for ſome time, in hope of ſuccours from Hippocrat® 


and Himilco; but finding himſelf diſappointed, he ſurrendere® 
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reſt of the city was ſoon betrayed to the Romans, 
and pillaged: only the royal treaſure was preſerved, 
and carried into the public treaſury at Rome, 

But what moſt of all afflicted Marcellus, was the 
unhappy fate of Archimedes, who was at that time in 
his ſtudy, engaged in ſome mathematical reſearches ; 


”y 


the place on condition of being allowed to march out with his 
men, and join Epicydes. Marceilus, now maſter of Euryalum, 
blocked up Achradina fo cloſe, that it could not hold out long, 
without new ſupplies of men and provitions. But Hippocrates 
and Hunilco ſoon arrived; and it was reſolved that Hippocrates 
ſhould attack the old camp of the Romans without the walls, 
commanded by Criſpinus, while Epicydes ſallied out upon Mar- 
cellus. Hippocrates was vigorouſly repulſed by Criſpinus, who 
purſued him up to his entrenchments; and Epicydes was forced 
to return into Achradina with great loſs, and narrowly eſcaped 
being taken priſoner by Marcellus. The unfortunate Syracu- 
ſans were now in the greateſt diltreſs for want of proviſions ; 
and to complete their miſery, a plague broke out among them; 
of which Himilco and Hippocrates died, with many thouſands 
more. Hereupon Bomilcar failed to Carthage again for freth 
ſuppiies, and returned to Sicily with a large fleet; but hearing 
of the great preparations of the Romans at ſea, and probably 
fearmg the event of a battle, he uncxpectedly ſteered away. 
Epicydes, who was gone out to meet him, was afraid to return 
into a city half taken, and therefore fled for refuge to Agrigen— 
tum. The Syracuſans then aſſaſſinated the governors left by 
Epicydes, and propoſed to ſubmit to Marcellus. For which pur- 
Pole they ſent deputies, who were graciouſly received. But the 
garrifon, which confiſted of Roman deſerters and mercenaries, 
rating freſh diſturbances, killed the officers appointed by the 
Syracuſans, and choſe ſix new ones of their own. Among theſe 
was a Spamiard named Mexicus, a man of great integrity, who 
diſapproving the cruelties of his party, determined to give up 
the place to Marcellus. In purſuance of which, under pretences 
of greater care than ordinary, he deſired that each governcr 
might have the ſole direction in his own quarter; which gave 


m an opportunity to open the gate of Arcthuſa to the Roman 


general, And now Marcellus being at length become maſter 
of the unfaithful city, gave ſignal proofs of his clemency and 
g00d-nature, He ſuffered the Roman deſerters to eſcape; for 
he was unwilling to ſhed the blood even of traitors. No won- 
der then if he ſpared the lives of the Syracuſans and their chil- 
dren; though, as he told them, the ſervices which gocd king 


Hiero had rendered Rome, was exceeded by the inſults they had 
offered her in a few years, 


and 
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and his mind, as well as his eye, was ſo intent upon 
his diagram, that he neither heard the tumultuous 
noiſe of the Romans, nor perceived that the city was 
taken. A ſoldier ſuddenly entered his room, and 
ordered him to follow him to Ma cellus; and Ar- 
chimedes refuſing to do it, till he had finiſhe his 
problem, and brought his demonſt ation to bear, 
the ſoldier, in a paſſion, drew his {word and killed 
him. Others ay, the ſoldier came up to him at firſi 
with a drawn {word to kill him, and Archimedes 
perceiving him, begged he would hold his hand a 
moment, that he might not leav. his theorem imper- 
feet; but the ſoldier, neither regarding him nor his 
theorem, laid him dead at his feet. A third account 
of the matter is, that, as Archimedes was carrying 
in a box ſome mathematical ind ruments to Marcel- 
lus, as ſun-dials, ſpheres, and quadrants, by which 
the eye might meaſure the magnitude of the ſun, 
ſome ſoldiers met him, and imagining that there was 
gold in the box, took away his life or it. It is 
agreed, however, on all hands, that Marcellus was 
much concerned at his death; that he turned away 
his face from his murderer, as from an impious and 
execrable perſon; and that having by enquiry found 
out his relations, he beſtowed upon them many ſig- 
nal favours. 

Hitherto the Romans had ſhewn other nations 
their abilities to plan, and their courage to execute, 
but they had given them no proof of their clemency, 
their humanity, or, in one word, of their political 
virtue. Marcellus ſeems to have been the firſt, who 
made it appear, to the Greeks, that the Romans 
had greater regard to equity than they. For ſuch 
was his goodnels to thoſe who addreſſed him, and lo 
many benefits did he confer upon cities as well as 
private perſons, that if Enna, Megara, and Syracuſe 
were treated harſhly, the blame of that ſeverity was 
rather to be charged on the ſufferers themielves, 
than on thoſe who chaſti{.d them. | ſhall 

at 


* 
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I ſhall mention one of the many inſtances of 
this great man's moderation. There is in Sicily a 
town called Enguium, not large indeed, but very an- 
cient, and celebrated for the appearance of the god- 
deſſes called the“ Mothers, The temple is ſaid to 
have been built by the Cretans, and they ſhew ſome 
ſpears and brazen helmets, inſcribed with the names 
of Meriones and Ulyſſes, who conſecrated them to 
thoſe goddeſſes. This town was ſtrongly inclined to 
favour the Carthaginians; but Nicias, one of its 
principal inhabitants, endeavoured to perſuade them 
to go over to the Romans, declaring his ſentiments 
freely in their public aſſemblies, and proving that 
bis oppoſers conſulted not their true intereſts. Theſe 
men fearing his authority and the influence of his 
character, reſolved to carry him off and put him in 
the hands of the Carthaginians. Nicias, apprized of 
it, took meatures for his ſecurity, without ſeeming 
to do ſo, He publickly gave out unbecoming 
ſpeeches againſt the Mothers, as if he diſhelieved and 
made light of the received opinion concerning the 
preſence of thoſe goddeſſes there. Mean time, his 
enemies rejoĩced that he himſelf furniſhed them with 
ſufficient reaſons for the worſt they could do to him. 
On the day which they had fixed for ſeizing him, there 
happened to be an aſſembly of the people, and Ni- 
clas was in the midſt of them, treating about ſome 
public buſineſs. But on a ſudden he threw himſelf 
upon the ground, in the midſt of his diſcourſe, and, 
alter having laid there ſome time without ſpeaking, as 
if he had been in a trance, he lifted up his head, and 
turning it round, began to ſpeak with a f-eble trem- 
bling voice, which he raiſed by degrees: and when 
he ſaw the whole aſſembly {truck dumb with horror, 
he threw off his mantle, tore his veſt in pieces, and 
ran half-naked to one of the doors of the theatre, 


* Theſe are ſuppoſed to be Cybele, Juno, and Ceres. Ci- 
cero mentions a temple of Cybele at Enguium. | 
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crying out that he was purſued by the Mothers. From 
a ſcruple of religion no one durſt touch or ſtop him; 
all, therefore, making way, he reached one of the 
city gates, though he no longer uſed any word or 
action like one that was heaven-ſ{truck and diftratied. 
His wife, who was in the ſecret, and afliſted in the 
ſtratagem, took her children, and went and proſtrat- 
ed herſelf as a ſupplicant before the altars of the god. 
deſſes. Then pretending that ſhe was going to ſeek 
her huſband who was wandering about in the fields, 
ſhe met with no oppoſition, but got ſafe out of the 
town; and ſo both of them eſcaped to Marcellus at 
Syracuſe. The people of Enguium adding many 
other inſults and miſdemeanours to their paſt faults, 
Marcellus came, and had them loaded with irons in 
order to puniſh them, But Nicias approached him 
with tears in his eyes, and kiſſing his hands and em- 
bracing his knees, aſked pardon for all the citizens, 
and for his enemies firſt. Hereupon Marcellus re— 
lenting, ſet them all at liberty, and ſuffered not his 
troops to commit the leaſt diſorder in the city: at 
the ſame time he beſtowed on Nicias a large tratt of 
land and many rich gifts. Thele particulars we learn 
from Poſidonius the philoſopher. 

* Marcellus, aſter this, being called home to a 
war in the heart of Italy, carried with him the moſt 
valuable of the ſtatues and paintings in Syracule, 
that they might embelliſh his triumph, and be an 
ornament to Rome, For before this time, that city 
neither had nor knew any curioſities of this kind, 
being a ſtranger to the charms of taſte and elegance. 
Full of arms taken from barbarous nations, and 
of bloody ſpoils; and crowned as ſhe was with tro- 
phies and other monuments of her triumphs, ſhe 
afforded not a chearful and pleaſing ſpectacle, ſit ior 
men brought up in eaſe and luxury, but her look 


Marcellus, before he left Sicily, gained a confiderabic 
victory over Epicydes and Hanno; he ſlew great numbers, an 


took many priſoners, beſides eight elephants. J. iv. xæxV. 3 
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was awful and ſevere. And as Epaminondas calls 
the plains of Bœotia the Orcheſtra, or ſtage of Mars, 
and Xenophon ſays Epheſus was the arſenal of war; 
ſo, in my opinion, (to uſe the expreſſion of Pindar,) 
one might then nave ſtyled Rome the temple of 
frowning MARS. | 

Thus Marcellus was more acceptable to the neo- 
ple, becauſe he adorned the city with curioſities in 
the Grecian taſte, whole variety, as well as elegance, 
was very agreeable to the ſpectator, But the graver 
citizens preferred Fabius Maximus, who, when he 
took Tarentum, brought nothing of that kind away. 
The money, indeed, and other rich moveables he 
carried off, but he let the ſtatues and pictures re- 
main, uſing this memorable expreſſion, Let us leave 
the Tarentines their angry deities, They blamed the 
proceedings of Marcellus, in the firſt place, as very 
invidious for Rome, becaufe he had led not onl 
men, but the very gods in triumph; and their next 
charge was, that he had ſpoiled a people inured to 
agriculture and war, wholly unacquainted with luxu- 
ry and ſloth, and, as Euripides ſays of Hercules, 


In vice untaught, but ſcill'd where glory led 
To the arduous enterprize, 


by furniſhing them with an occaſion of idleneſs and 
vain diſcourſe; for they now began to ſpend great 
part of the day in diſputing about arts and artiſts. 
But notwithſtanding ſuch cenſures, this was the very 
thing that Marcellus valued himſelf upon, even to 
the Greeks themſelves, that he was the firſt who 


4 aur axopuor ora, N, Th ayoboy. 

is, which is taken from ar ancie: t manuſcript, is much better 
than the com an reading, wiic' divic's tne word are into two d, 
743 for ſo divided, it is nonlenie. But pro the c has crept 
in by the careleſsneſs of ſome tranſcriber, and it will read better 
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taught the Romans to eſtcem and to admire the ex- 
quiſite performances of Greece, which were hither.. 
to unknown to them. 

Finding, at his return, that his enemies oppoſed 
his triumph, and conſidering that the war was not 
quite finiſhed in Sicily, as well as that a * third 
triumph might expoſe him to the envy of his fe. 
low-citizens, he lo far yielded, as to content him- 
felf wiih leading up the greater triumph on mount 
Alba, and entering Rome with the leſs. The leſs 
is called by the Greeks evan, and by the Romans 
an ovation. In this the general does not ride in a 
triumphal chariot drawn by four horſes; he is not 
crowned with laurel, nor has he trumpets ſounding 
before him, but he walks in ſandals, attended with 
the muſic of many flutes, and wearing a crown of 
myrtle : his appearance, therefore, having nothing 
in it warlike, is rather pleaſing than formidable. 
This 1s to me a plain proof, that triumphs of old 
were diſtinguiſhed, not by the importance of the 
atchievement, but by the manner of its perform- 
ance. For thole that ſubdued their enemies, by 
lighting batiles and {pilling much blood, entered 
wich that warlike and dreadful pomp of the greater 
triumph, and, as is cuſtomary in the lultra- 
tion of an army, wore crowns of laurel, and a- 
dorned their arms with the fame. But when a 
general, without fighting, gained his point by 
treaty and the force of perſuaſion, the law decreed 
him this honour, called Ovation, which had more 
the appearance of a feſtival than of war, For 


Our author ment'01s but one triumph before this, namely, 
that over the Gauls, nor do other writers ſpeak of any more : and 
inſtead of giro an ancient manuſcript gives us Tewro;, Which 1s the 
reading that Dacier has followed. If this be the true one, it mult 
be tranflated thus, his firmer had expoſed him to envy, But as Plu— 
tarch afterwards ſays expreſ-!', that Marcellus had Tus Sage, 
three triumphs, we have retained the common reading, though we 
aeknowledge that he might be miſtaken in the matter of fact. 


the 


r 


the flute is an inſtrument uſed in time of peace; 
and the myrtle is the tree of Venus, who, of all the 
deities, is moſt averſe to violence and war. 

Now the term ovalion is not derived (as moſt 
authors think) from the word evan, which is ut- 
tered in ſhouts of joy, for they have the ſame 
ſhouts and ſongs in the other triumph: but the 
Greeks have wreſted it to a word well-known in 
their language, believing that this proceſſion is 
intended in ſome meaſure in honour of Bacchus, 
whom they call Ev:vs and Thriambus. The truth 
of the matter is this: it was cuſtomary for the ge- 
nerals, in the greater triumphs, to ſacrifice an ox; 
and in the leſs a ſheep, in Latin ovis whence the 
word ovation. On this occaſion it is worth our 
while to obſerve, how different the inſtitutions of 
the Spartan legiſlator were from thoſe of the Ro- 
man, with reſpett to ſacrifices. In Sparta, the ge- 
neral who put a period to a war by policy or per- 
ſuaſion, ſacrificed a bullock ; but he, whole ſucceſs 
was owing to force of arms, offered only a cock. 
For though they were a very warlike people, they 
thought it more honourable and more worthy. of a 
human being, to ſucceed by eloquenee and wiſdom, 
than by courage and force. But this point I leave 
to be conſidered by the reader. 

When Marcellus was choſen conſul the fourth 
time, the Syracuſans, at the inſtigation of his ene— 
mies, came to Rome, to accuſe him, and to com- 
plain to the ſenate, that he had treated them in a 
cruel manner and contrary to the faith of treaties “. 
It happened that Marcellus was at that time in the 
capitol, offering ſacrifice. The Syracuſan deputies 
went immediately to the ſenate, who were yet fit- 
ting, and falling on their knees, begged of them 

* The Syracuſans were ſcarcely arrived at Rome, before the 
conſuls drew lots for their provinces, and vicily fell to Marcellus. 
This was a great ſtroke to the Syracuſan deputies, and they would 


not have dared to proſecute their charge, had not Marcellus vo- 
luntarily offered to change the P © vinces. 
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to hear their complaints, and to do them juſtice: 
but the other conſul repulſed them with indigna- 
tion, becauſe Marcellus was not there to defend 
himſelf. Marcellus, however, being informed of 
it came with all poſſible expedition, and havin 
ſeated himſelf in his chair of flate, firſt diſpatched 
{ome public buſineſs, as conſul. When that was 
over, he came down from his feat, and weni as a 
private perſon, to the place appointed tor the ac- 
cuſed to make their defence in, giving the Syracu- 
ſans opportunity to make good their charge. But 
they were greatly confounded to fee the dignity and 
unconcern with which he behaved; and he who 
had been irreſiſtible in arms, was ſtill more awful 
and terrible to behold in his robe of purple. Never- 
theleſs, encouraged by his enemies, they opened 
the accuſation, in a ſpeech mingled with lamenta- 
tions, the ſum of which was, “ That, though 
« friends and allies of Rome, they had ſuffered 
* more damage from Marcellus, than ſome other 
« generals had permitted to be done to a conquered 
« enemy.” * To this Marcellus made anſwer, 
That notwithſtanding the many inſtances of their 
« criminal behaviour to the Romans, they had 
© ſuffered nothing but what it is impoſſible to 
« prevent, when a city is taken by ſtorm ; and 
* that Syracuſe was ſo taken, was entirely their 
© own fault, becauſe he had often ſummoned it 
« to ſurrender, and they refuled to liſten to him. 
« That, in ſhort, they were not forced by their 
« tyrants to commit hoſtilities, but they had 
« themlelves ſet up tyrants for the ſake of going 
„ to war. 

The reaſons of both ſides thus heard, the Syra- 
cuſans, according to the cuſtom in that caſe, with- 
drew, and Marcellus went out with them, leaving 


* When the Syracuſans had finiſhed their accuſation againſt 
Marcellus, his colleague Lzvinus ordered them to withdraw); but 
Marcellus defired they might ſtay and hear his defence. 
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it to his colleague to collect the votes. 


While he 


* ſtood at the door of the ſenate-houſe, he was 
neither moved with fear of the iſſue of the cauſe, 
nor with reſentment againſt the Syracuſans, ſo as 
to change his uſual deportment, but with great 
mildneſs and decorum he waited for the event. 
When the cauſe was decided, and he was declared 
to have f gained it, the Syracuſans fell at his feet, 
and beſought him with tears to pardon not only 
thoſe that were preſent, but to take compaſſion on 
the reſt of their citizens, who would ever acknow- 
ledge with gratitude the favour, Marcellus, moved 


take the names of the new levies. 


who commanded the army. 


with their intreaties, not only pardoned the depu- 
ties, but continued his protection to the other Sy- 
raculans; and the ſenate, approving the privileges 
he had granted, confirmed to them their liberty, 
their laws, and the poſleſſions that remained to 
them. For this reaſon, beſide other ſignal honours 
with which they diſtinguiſhed Marcellus, they made 
a Jaw, that whenever he or any of his deſcendants 
entered Sicily, the Syracuſans ſhould wear gar- 
lands, and offer ſacrifices to the gods. 

After this, Marcellus marched againſt Hannibal. 
And though almoſt all the other conſuls and gene- 
rals, after the defeat at Cannæ, availed them- 
ſelves of the ſingle art of avoiding an engagement 
with the Carthaginian, and not one of them durſt 
meet him fairly in the field ; Marcellus took quite 
a different courſe, He was of opinion, that in- 


* While the cauſe was debating, he went to the capitol, to 


+ The conduct of Marcellus, on the taking of Syracuſe, was 
not entirely approved of at Rome. Some of the ſenators remem- 
bering the attachment which king Hiero had on all occafions ſhewn 
to their republic, could not help condemning their general for 
giving up the city to be plundered by his rapacious ſoldiers. The 
Syracuſans were not in a condition to make good their party againſt 
an army of mercenaries ; and therefore were obliged againſt weir 
will to yield to the times, and obey the miniſters of Hannibal, 
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ſtead of Hannibal's being worn out by length of 
time, the ſtrength of Italy would be inſenſibly 
waſted by him; and that the flow cautious maxims 
of Fabius were not fit to cure the malady of 
his country; ſince, by purſuing them, the flames 
of war could not be extinguiſhed, till Italy was 
conſumed: juſt as timorous phy ſicians neglett to 
apply ſtrong, though necetfary, remedies, think- 
ing the diſtemper will abate with the ſtrength of 
the patient. | 

In the firſt place, he recovered the beſt towns 
of the Samnites, which had revolied. In them he 
found confiderable magazines of corn and a great 
quantity of money, beſide making three thouſand 
of Hannibal's men, who garriſoned them, priſoners, 
In the next place, when Cneius Fulvius the pro— 
conſul, with eleven tribunes, was ſlain, and great 
part of his army cut in pieces, by Hannibal in 
Apulia, Marcellus ſent letters to Rome, to exhort 
the citizens to be of good courage, for * he him- 
felf was on his march to drive Hannibal out of 
the country. The reading of theſe letters, Livy 
tells us, was ſo far from removing their grief, 
that it added terror to it, the Romans reckon- 
ing the preſent danger as much greater than the 
paſt, as Marcellus was a greater man than Ful- 
vius. | 
Marcellus then going in queſt of Hannibal, accord- 
ing to his promiſe, entered Lucania, and found him 
encamped on inacceſſible heights near the city of 
Numiſtro. Marcellus himſelf pitched his tents on 
the plain, and the next day, was the firſt to draw 
up his forces in order of battle, Hannibal declined 
not the combat, but deſcended from the hills, and 
a battle enſued, which was not deciſive indeed, but 


* The Latin annotator obferves, on the authority of Livy, 
that inſtead of v we ſhould read N and then the paſſage 
will run thus, he him/elf aba, marching againſt Hannibal, aid ao 
take care that his joy ſhould be very ſhort-lived, 
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great and bloody: for though the action began at 
the third hour, it was with difficulty that night put 
a ſtop to it. Next morning at break of day, Mar- 
cellus again drew up his army, and poſting it among 
the dead bodies, challenged Hannibal to diſpute it 
with him for the victory. But Hannibal choſe to 
draw off; and Marcellus, after he had gathered 
the ſpoils of the enemy, and buried his own dead, 
marched in purſuit of him. Though the Cartha- 
ginian laid many ſnares for him, he eſcaped them 
all; and having the advantage too in all ſkirmiſhes, 
his ſucceſs was looked upon with adiniration. There- 
fore, when the time of the next election came on, 
the ſenate thought proper to call the other canſul 
out of Sicily, rather than draw oft Marcellus, who 
was grappling with Hannibal, When he was ar- 
rived, they ordered him to declare Quintus Fulvius 
dictator. Fora DicrTAToR is not named either b 
the people or the ſenate, but one of the conſuls or 
prætors, advancing into the aſſembly, names whom 
he pleaſes. Hence ſome think, the term Dictator 
comes from dicere, which in Latin ſignifies to name: 
but others aſſert, that the Dictator is ſo called, be- 
cauſe he refers nothing to plurality of voices in the 
ſenate, or to the ſuffrages of the people, but gives 
his orders at his own pleaſure. For the orders of 
magiſtrates, which the Greeks call diatagmata, the 
Romans call edicta, editts. 

* The colleague of Marcellus was diſpoſed to 
appoint another perſon dittator, and that he might 
not be obliged to depart from his own opinion, he 
left Rome by night, and failed back to Sicily. 
The people, therefore, named Quintus Fulvius dic- 


* Lzvinus, who was the colleague of Marcellus, wanted to 
name M. Valerius Meſſala dictator. As he left Rome abruptly, 
and enjoined the prztor not to name Fulvius, the tribunes of the 
people took upon them to do it, and the ſenate got the nomination 
confirmed by the conſul Marcellus. . | 
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tator, and the fenate wrote to Marcellus to confirm 
the nomination, which he did accordingly. 

Marcellus was appointed proconſul for the year 
following : and having agreed with Fabius Maxi. 
mus the conſul, by letters, that Fabius ſhould be- 
fiege Tarentum, while himſelf was to watch the mo. 
tions of Hannibal, and prevent his relieving the 
place, he marched after him with all diligence, and 
came up with him at Canuſium. And as Hannibal 
ſnhiſted his camp continually, to avoid coming to a 
battle, Marcellus watched him cloſely, and took 
care to keep him in fight. At laſt, coming up with 
him as he was encamping, he ſo haraſſed him with 
ſkirmiſhes, that he drew him to an engagement ; 
but night foon came on, and parted the comba. 
tants. Next morning early he drew his army out 
of the entrenchments, and put them in order of 
battle; fo that Hannibal, in great vexation, aſſem- 
bled the Carthaginians, and begged of them to 
exert themſelves more in that battle than ever they 
had done before. “ For you fee,” ſaid he, © that 
« we can neither take breath after ſo many victo- 
« ries already gained, nor enjoy the leaſt leiſure if 
« we are victorious now, unleſs this man be driven 
s off,” - 

After this a battle enſued, in which Marcellus 
ſeems to have miſcarried by an“ unſeaſonable move- 
ment. For ſeeing his right wing hard preſſed, he 
ordered one of the legions to advance to the front, 
to ſupport them. This movement put the whole 
army in diſorder, and decided the day in favour of 
the enemy, two thouſand ſeven hundred Romans 
being ſlain upon the ſpot. Marcellus retreated into 


* The movement was not unſeaſonable, but ill executed. Livy 
ſays, the right wing gave way faſter than they needed to have 
done, and the eighteenth legion, which was ordered to advance 
Fo rear to front, moved too ſlowly ; this occaſioned the diſ- 
order. BY. 
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his camp, and having ſummoned his troops toge- 
ther, told them, “ He ſaw the arms and bodies of 
« Romans in abundance before him, but not one 
« Roman.” On their begging pardon, he ſaid, 
« He would not forgive them while vanquiſhed, 
it when they came to be victorious, he would: 
« a4 that he would lead them into the field again 
« the next day, that the news of the victory might 
« reach Rome before that of their flight.” Before 
he diſmiſſed them, he gave orders that “ barle 
ſhould be meaſured out, inſtead of wheat, to thoſe 
companies that had turned their backs. His repri- 
mand made ſuch an impreſſion on them, that though 
many were dangerouſly wounded, there was not a 
man who did not feel more pain from the words of 
Marcellus, that he did from his wounds. 

Next morning, the ſcarlet robe, which was the 
ordinary ſignal of battle, was hung out betimes; 
and the companies that had come off with diſhonour 
before, obtained leave, at their earneſt requeſt, to be 
poſted in the foremoſt line : after which the tribunes 
drew up the reſt of the troops in their proper order. 
When this was reported to Hannibal, he ſaid, « Ye 
« gods, what can one do with a man, who 1s not 
affected with either good or bad fortune? This is 
the only man who will neither give any time to 
reſt, when he is victorious, nor take any, when 
he 1s beaten. We muſt even reſolve to fight with 
him for ever ; ſince, whether proſperous or un- 
ſucceſsful, a principle of honour leads him on to 
new attempts and farther exertions of courage.”” 
Both armies then engaged, and Hannibal ſeeing 
no advantage gained by either, ordered his elephants 
to be brought forward in the firſt line, and to be 
puſhed againſt the Romans. The ſhock: cauſed 


* This was a common puniſhment. Beſides which, he ordered 
that the officers of thoſe companies ſhould continue all day long 
with their {words drawn, and without their girdles. Liv. XXVII. 
13. | 
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great confuſion at firſt in the Roman front ; but 
Flavius, a tribune, ſnarching an enſign-ſtaſſ from 
one of the companies, advanced, and with the point 
of it wounded the foremoſt elephant. The beaſ}, 
upon this, turned back, and ran upon the ſecond, 
the ſecond upon the next that followed, and ſo on, 
till they were all put in great diſorder. Marcellus 
obſerving this, ordered his horſe to fall furioufly 
upon the enemy, and taking advantage of the con— 
fuſion already made, to rout them entirely. Accord. 
ingly they charged with extraordinary vigour, and 
drove the Carthaginians to their entrenchments. 
The flaughter was dreadful; and the fall of the 
killed, and the plunging of the wounded elephants, 
contributed greatly to it. It is ſaid that more than 
eight thouſand Carthaginians fell in this battle; of 
the Romans not above three thouſand were ſlain, 
but almoſt all the reſt were wounded. This gave 
Hannibal opportunity to decamp ſilently in the 
night and remove to a great diſtance from Marcei- 
Jus, who, by realon of the number of his wounded, 
was not able to purſue him, but retired by eaſy 
marches into Campania, and paſled the ſummer in 
the city of * Sinueſſa, to recover and refreſh his 
ſoldiers. 

Hannibal, thus diſengaged from Marcellus, made 
uſe of his troops now at liberty, and ſecurely over- 
ran the country, burning and deſtroying all before 
him. This gave occaſion to unfavourable reports 
of Marcellus at Rome; and his enemies incite 
Publius Bibulus, one of the tribunes of the people, 
a man of violent temper, and a vehement ſpeaker, 
to accuſe him in form. Accordingly Bibulus often 
aſſembled the people, and endeavoured to perſuade 
them to take the command from him, and give it to 
another; “ ſince Marcellus,” ſaid he: « has only 
« exchanged a few thruſts with Hannibal, and then 


* Livy ſays in Venuſia, which being much nearer Canuſium, 
Was more convenient for the wounded men to retire to. 
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« Jeſt the ſtage, and is gone to the“ hot baths to 
© refreſh himſelf.” 

When Marcellus was appriſed of theſe practices 
againſt him, he left his army in charge with his lieu— 
tenants, and went to Rome to make his defence. 
On his arrival, he found an impeachment framed 
out of thoſe calumnies. And the day fixed for it 
being come, and the people allembled inthe Flami— 
nian Circus, Bibulus aſcended the tribune's feat, 
and ſet forth his charge. Marcellus's anſwer was 
plain and ſhort: but many perſons of diſtinttion 
among the citizens exerted themlelves greatly, and 
ſpoke with much freedom, exhorting the people not 
to judge worſe of Marcellus, than the enemy him- 
ſelf had done, by fixing a mark of cowardice upon 
the only general whom Hannibal ſhunned, and uſed 
as much art and care to avoid fighting with, as he 
did to ſeek the combat with others. Theſe remon- 
ſtrances had ſuch an effect, that the accuſer was to- 
tally diſappointed in his expectations, for Marcel- 
lus was not only acquitted of the charge, but afitth 
time choſen conſul. 

As ſoon as he had entered upon his office, he viſit. 
ed the cities of Tuſcany, and by his perſonal influ- 
ence, allayed a dangerous commotion, that tended 
to a revolt. At his return he was defirous to dedi- 
cate to HoxouR and Virtues the temple which he 
bad built out of the Sicilian ſpoils, but was oppoſed 
by the prieſts, who would not conſent that , two 

| deities 


There were hot baths near Sinueſſa, but none near Venuſia. 
Therefore if Marcellus went to the latter place, this ſatirical 
firoke was not applicable. Accordingly Livy does not apply it: 
he only makes Bibulus ſay, that Marcellus paſſed the ſummer in 
quarters. 5 
+ They ſaid, if the temple ſhould be ſtruck with thunder and 
lightning, or any other prodigy ſhould happen to it that wanted 
expiation, they ſhould not know to which of the deities they 
ought to offer the expiatory ſacrifce. Marcellus there- 
fore, to ſausfy the prieſts, began another temple, and the work 
was Carried on with great diligence; but he did nct live to de- 
dicate 
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deities ſhould be contained in one temple. Taking 
this oppoſition ill, and conſidering it as ominous, he 
began another temple. 

There were many other prodigies that gave him 
uneaſineſs. Some temples were ſtruck with light. 
ning; in that of jupiter rats gnawed the gold; it 
was even reported that an ox ſpoke, and that there 
was a child living who was born with an clephant's 
head: and when the expiation of theſe prodigies was 
attempted, there were no tokens of ſucceſs. be 
Augurs, therefore, kept him in Rome, norwithſtand. 
ing his impatience and eagerneſs to be gone. For 
never was man ſo paſſionately deſirous of any thing, 
as he was of fighting a deciſive battle with Hannibal. 
It was his dream by night, the ſub;ctt of converla. 
tion all day with his friends and colleagues, and his 
ſole requelt to the gods, that he might meet Hannibal 
fairly in the field. Nay, I verily believe, he would 
have been glad to have had both armies furrounded 
with a wall or entrenchment, and to have fought in 
that incloſure. Indeed, had he not already att ed 
to ſuch a height of glory, had he not given ſo wany 
proofs of his equalling the beſt of generals in pru- 
dence and diſcretion, I ſhould think he gave way to 
a ſanguine and extravagant ambition, unſuitable to 
his years; for he was above ſixty when he entered 
upon his fifth conſulate. 

At laſt the expiatory ſacrifices being ſuch as the 
ſoothſayers approved, he ſet out, with his colleague, 
to proſecute the war, and fixed his camp between 
Bantia and Venutia. There he tried every method 
to provoke Hannibal to a battle, which he conſtant- 
ly declined. But the Carthaginian perceiving that 
the conſuls had ordered ſome * troops to go and lay 


dicate it. His fon conſecrated both the temples about four years 
after. 

* This was not a detachment from the forces of the conſuls, 
which they did not chuſe to weaken when in ſight of ſuch an ene, 
my as Hannibal. It conſiſted of troops drawn from Sicily, and 
from the garriſon of Tarentum. ow 


ſiege 
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ſiege to the city of the Epizephyrians or weſtern Lo- 
crians, he laid an ambuſcade on their way under the 
hill of Perelia, and killed two thouſand five hundred 
of them. This added ſtings to Marcellus's deſire 
of an engagement, and made him draw nearer to 
the enemy. 

Between the two armies was a hill, which afforded 
a pretty ſtrong poſt; it was covered with thickets, 
and on both ſides were hollows, from whence iſſued 
ſprings and rivulets. The Romans were ſurpriſed, 
that Hannibal, who came firſt to ſo advantageous a 
place, did not take poſſeſſion of it, but leave it for 
the enemy. He did, indeed, think it a good place 
for a camp, but a better for an ambuſcade, and to 
that uſe he choſe to put it. He filled, therefore, 
the thickets and hollows with a good number of 
archers and ſpearmen, aſſuring himſelf that the con- 
venience of the poſt would draw the Romans to it. 
Nor was he miſtaken in his conjecture. Preſently 
nothing was talked of in the Roman army but the 
expediency of ſeizing this hill; and, as if they had 
been all generals, they ſet forth the many advantages 
they ſhould have over the enemy, by encamping, 
or, at leaſt, raiſing a fortification upon it. Thus 
Marcellus was induced to go with a few horſe to 
take a view of the hill; but before he went, he of- 
fered ſacrifice. In the firſt victim that was flain, 
the diviner ſhewed him the liver without a head; 
in the ſecond the head was very plump and large, 
and the other tokens appearing remarkably good, 
ſeemed ſufficient to diſpel the fears of the firſt : but 
the diviners declared, they were the more alarmed 
on that very account; for when favourable ſigns 
on a ſudden follow threatening and inauſpicious 
ones, the ſtrangeneſs of the alteration ſhould rather 
de ſuſpetted. But as Pindar ſays, 


Nor fire, nor walls of triple braſs 
Controul the high beheſt of fate. 1 
O, 
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He, therefore, ſet out to view the place, taking 
with him his colleague Criſpinus, his fon Marcellus 
who was a tribune, and only two hundred and twen— 
ty horſe, among whom there was not one Roman; 
they were all Tuſcans, except forty Fregelianians, 
of whoſe courage and fidelity he had ſufficient . 
perience. On the ſummit of the hill, which as we 
{aid before was covered with trees and buthes, the 
encmy had placed a centinel, who, without being 
ſeen himſelſ, could fee every movement in the Ro- 
man camp. Thoſe that lay in ambuſh having in- 
telligence from him of what was doing, lay cloſe 
till Marcellus came very near, and then all at once 
ruſhed out, ſpread themſelves about him, let fly a 
mmower of arrows, and charged him with their {words 
and ſpears. Some purſued the fugitives, and others 
attacked thoſe that ſtood their ground. The latter 
were the forty Fregellaneans; for, the Tuſcans 
taking to flight at the firſt charge, the others cloſed 
together in a body, to defend the conſuls ; and they 
continued the fight, till Criſpinus, wounded with 
two arrows, turned his horſe to make his eſcape, 
and Marcellus being run through between the ſhoul— 
ders with a lance, fell down dead. Then the few 
Fragellaneans chat remained, leaving the body of 
Marcellus, carried off his ſon that was wounded, 
and fled with him to the camp. 

In this ſkirmiſh there were not many more than 
forty men killed; eighteen were taken priſoners, 
beſide hve lifors, Criſpinus * died of his wounds 
a few days alter. This was a moit unparalled mit- 
fortune: the Romans loſt both the conſuls in one 
action. 

Hannibal made but little account of the ref}, but 
when he knew that Marcellus was kijled, he haſtened 
to the place, and, ſtanding over the body a long 


* He did not die till the latter end of the year, after having 
named T. Manlius Torquatus dictator, to hold the comitia. 
dome ſay, he died at Taremum, others in Campania. 


time, 
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time, ſürveyed its ſize and mien; but without 
ſpeaking one inſulting word, or ſhewing the leaſt 
ſign of joy, which might have been expected at the 
fall of ſo dangerous and formidable an enemy. He 
ſtood, indeed, a while aſtoniſhed at the ſtrange death 
of ſo great a man; and at laſt taking his “ ſignet 
from his finger, he cauſed his body to be magnifi- 
cently attired and burnt, and the aſhes to be put in 
a ſilver urn, and then placed a crown of gold upon 
it, and ſent it to his ſon. But certain Numidians 
meeting thoſe that carried the urn, attempted to 
take it from them, and as the others ſtood upon 
their guard to defend it, the aſhes were ſcattered in 
the ſtruggle. When Hannibal was informed of it, 
he ſaid to thoſe that were about him, you ſee it is 
impoſſible to do any thing againſt the will of God. He 
puniſhed the Numidians, indeed, but took no farther 
care about collecting and ſending the remains of 
Marcellus, believing that ſome deity had ordained 
that Marcellus ſhould die in ſo ſtrange a manner, and 
that his aſhes ſhould be denied burial. This account 
of the matter we have from Cornelius Nepos and 
Valerius Maximus; but Livy Tt and Auguſtus Cæſar 
aflirm, that the urn was carried to his ſon, and that 
his remains were interred with great magnificence. 


Hannibal imagined he ſhould have ſome opportunity or other 
of making uſe of this ſeal to his advantage. But Criſpinus diſ- 
3 meſſengers to all the neighbouring cities in the intereſt of 

ome, acquainting them that Marcellus was killed, and Hannibal 
maſter of his ring. This precaution preſerved Salapia in Apulia. 
Nay, the inhabitants turned the artifice of the Carthaginian upon 
himſelf. For admitting, upon a letter ſealed with that ring, ſix 
hundred of Hannibal's men, mot of them Roman deſerters, into 
the town, they on a ſudden pulled up the draw bridges, cut in 
pieces thoſe who had entered, and with a ſhower of darts from the 
ramparts drove back the reſt. Liv. L. ui. e, . 


+ Livy tells us, that Hannibal buried the bedy of Marcellus 
on the hill were he was ſlain. | 
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Marcellus's public donations, beſide thoſe he de- 
dicated at Rome, were a Gymnaſium which he built 
at Catana in Sicily; and ſeveral ftatues and paintings 
brought from Syracuſe, which he ſet up in the tem- 
ple of the Cabiri in Samothrace, and in that of. 
Minerva at Lindus. In the latter of theſe, the 
following verſes, as Poſidonius tells us, were in- 
ſcribed on the pedeſtal of his ſtatue: 


The light of Rome, Marcellus here behold, 

For birth, for deeds of arms, by fame inroll'd. 

Seven times his Faſces grac'd the martial plain, 
And by his thund'ring arm were thouſands ſlain. 


The author of this inſcription adds to his five 
conſulates the dignity of proconſul, with which he 
was twice honoured, His “ poſterity continued is 
great ſplendor down to Marcellus, the ſon of Catus 
Marcellus and Octavia the ſiſter of Auguſtus. He 
died very young, in the office of Adzle, ſoon after 
he had married Julia the emperor's daughter. To 
do honour to his memory, Octavia dedicated te 
him a library, and Auguſtus a theatre, and both 
theſe public works bore his name. 


* His family continued after his death an hundred and eighty- 
five years; for he was lain in the firſt year of the hundred and 
forty-third olympiad, in the five hundred and forty-fifth year of 
Rome, and two hundred and fix years before the Chriilian Ara, 
and young Marcellus died in the ſecond year of the hundred and 
eighty-ninth olympiad, and ſeven hundred and thirtieth of Rome. 

+ According to Suetonius and Dion, it was not Octavia, but 
Auguſtus that dedicated this library. 
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PELOPIDAS and MARCELLUS 
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HESE are the particulars which we thought 
worth reciting from hiſtory concerning Mar- 
cellus and Pelopidas; between whom there was a 
perfect reſemblance in the gifts of nature and in their 
lives and manners. For they were both men of he- 
roic ſtrength, capable of enduring the greateſt fa- 
tigue, and in courage and magnanimity they were 
equal. The ſole difference is, that Marcellus in 
moſt of the cities which he took by aſſault, com- 
mitted great ſlaughter, whereas Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas never ſpilt the blood of any man they 
had conquered, nor enflaved any city they had 
taken. And it is affirmed, that if they had been 
prefent, the Thebans would not have deprived the 
Orchomenians of their liberty. | 
As to their atchievements, among thoſe of Mar- 
cellus there was none greater or more illuſtrious, 
than his beating ſuch an army of Gauls, both horſe 
and foot, with a handful of horſe only, of which you 
will ſcarcely meet with another inſtance, and his 
llaying their prince with his own hand. Pelopidas 
hoped to have done ſomething of the like nature, 
but miſcarried, and loſt his life in the attempt. 
However, the great and glorious battles of Leuctra 
and Tegyræ may be compared with theſe exploits of 
Marcellus. And, on the other hand, there is no- 
thing of Marcellus's, effected by ſtratagem and ſur- 
prize, which can be ſet againſt the happy manage- 
ment of Pelopidas, at his return from exile, in 
taking off the Theban tyrants. Indeed, of all the 
e D d 2 enter- 
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enterprizes of the ſecret hand of art, that was the 
maſterpiece. 

If it be ſaid, that Hannibal was a formidable 
enemy to the Romans; the Lacedzmonians were 
certainly the ſame to the Thebans. And yet it is 
agreed on all hands, that they were thoroughly 
beaten by Pelopidas at Leuctra and Tegyræ; where- 
as, according to Polybius, Hannibal was never once 
defeated by Marcellus, but continued invincible 
till he had to do with Scipio. However, we rather 
believe with Livy, Cæſar, and Cornelius Nepos, 
among the Latin hiſtorians, and with king“ ſuba, 
among the Greeks, that Marcellus did ſometimes 
beat Hannibal, and even put his troops to flight, 
though he gained no advantage of him ſufficient 
to turn the balance conſiderably on his fide: + ſo 
that one might even think, that the Carthaginian 
then ated with the art of a wreſtler, who ſometimes 
ſuffers himſelf to be thrown. But what has been 
very juſtly admired in Marcellus, is, that, after ſuch 
great armies had been routed, ſo many generals 
{lain, and the whole empire almoſt totally ſubverted, 
he found means to inſpire his troops with courage 
enough to make head againſt the enemy. He was 
the only man, that from a ſtate of terror and diſmay, 
in which they had long remained, raiſed the army to 
an eagerneſs for battle, and infuſed in them ſuch 
a ſpirit, that, far from tamely giving up the vittory, 
they diſputed it with the greateſt obſtinacy. For 
thole very men, who had been accuſtomed, by a 
run of ill ſucceſs, to think themſelves happy if they 
could eſcape Hannibal by flight, were taught by 


* 'This hiſtcrian was ſon of Juba, king of Numidia, who in the 
civil war ſided w:th Pompey, and was ilain by Petreius in fin le 
combat. The ſon mentioned here, was brought in triumph b) 
Czſ:r to Rome, where he was educated in the learning of the 
Greeks and Romans. 


+ O ins Viuloues T1 te dat args Tor Ach m rag gums 
enim. ä | 


Marcellus 
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Marcellus to be aſhamed of coming off with diſad- 
vantage, to bluſh at the very thought of giving 
way, and to be ſenſibly affected if they gained not 
the victory. | | 

As Pelopidas never loſt a battle in which he com- 
manded in perſon, and Marcellus won more than 
any Roman of his time, he who performed ſo many 
exploits, and was ſo hard to conquer, may perhaps 
be put on a level with the other who was never 
beaten, On the other hand, it may be obſerved, 
that Marcellus took Syracuſe, whereas Pelopidas 
failed in his attempt upon Sparta. Yet I think, 
even to approach Sparta, and to be the firſt 
that ever paſſed the. Eurotas in a hoſtile manner, 
was a greater atchievement than the conqueſt of Si- 
eily: unleſs it may be ſaid that the honour of this 
exploit, as well as that of Leuctra, belongs rather 
to Epaminondas than Pelopidas, whereas the glory 
Marcellus gained was entirely his own. For he 
alone took Syracuſe ; he defeated the Gauls without 
his colleague; he made head againſt Hannibal, not 
only without the aſſiſtance, but againſt the remon- 
ſtrances of the other generals; and changing the 
face of the war, he firſt taught the Romans to meet 
the enemy with a good countenance. 

As for their deaths, I praiſe neither the one nor 
the other, but is with concern and indignation that 
I think, of the ſtrange circumſtances that attend- 
ed them. At the ſame time I admire Hannibal, 
who fought ſuch a number of battles as it would 
be a labour to reckon, without ever receiving a 
wound: and I greatly approve the behaviour of 
Chryſantes in the“ Cyroped:a, who having bis ſword 
liſted up and ready to ſtrike, upon hearing the 
trumpets ſound a retreat, calmly and modeſtly re- 
tired without giving the ſtroke, Pelopidas, however, 
was ſomewhat excuſable, becauſe he was not only 


* Mentioned at the beginning of the fourth book. 
Dd 3 warmed 
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warmed with the heat of battle, but incited by a 
generous defire of revenge. And, as Euripides 


_ ſays, 


The firſt of chiefs is he who laurels gains, 
And buys them all with life : the next is he 
Who dies, but dies in wirtue's arms 


In ſuch a man, dying is a free and voluntary act, 
not a paſſive ſubmiſſion to fate. But beſide his re- 
ſentment, the end Pelopidas propoſed to himſelf 
in conquering, which was the death of a tyrant, 
with reaſon animated him to uncommon efforts : 
for it was not eaſy to find another cauſe ſo great and 
glorious wherein to exert himſelf, But Marcellus, 
without any urgent occaſion, without that enthuſiaſm 
which often puſhes men beyond the bounds of rea- 
ſon in time of danger, unadviſedly expoſed himſelf, 
and died, not like a general, but like a {py ; riſquing 
his five conſulates, his three triumphs, his trophies, 
and ſpoils of kings againſt a company of Spaniards 
and Numidians, who had bartered with the Cartha- 
ginians for their lives and ſervices. An accident ſo 
{trange, that thoſe very adventurers could not for- 
bear grudging themſelves ſuch ſucceſs, when they 
found that a man the moſt diſtinguiſhed of all the 
Romans for valour, as well as power and fame, had 
fallen by their hands, amidſt a ſcouting party of 
Fregellanians, | 

Let not this, however, be deemed an accuſation 
againſt theſe great men, but rather a complaint to 
them of the injury done to themſelves, by ſacrificing 
all their other virtues to their intrepidity, anda free 
expoſtulation with them for being ſo prodigal of 
their blood as to ſhed it for their own ſakes, whe" 
it ought to have fallen only for their country, their 
friends, and their allies. 

Pelopidas was buried by his friends, in whoſe 


cauſe he was ſlain, and Marcellus by thoſe En 
20 1 that 
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In the firſt caſe there is 


more regard to intereſt than to merit; in the latter, 
real worth 1s the ſole object of the honour paid. 


The firſt was a happy and deſirable 


thing, but the other was greater and more extror- 
t equal to an enemy's admiring the 
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RISTIDES, the ſon of Lyſimachus, was 

of the tribe of Antiochis, and the ward of 
Alopece. Of this eſtate we have different accounts. 
Some ſay, he was always very poor, and that he left 
two daughters behind him, who remained a long 
time unmarried on account of their poverty *, But 
Demetrius the Phalerecan contraditts this general 
Opinion in his Socrates, and ſays there was a farm 
at Phalera, which went by the name of Ariſtides, 
and that there he was buried. And to prove that 
there was a competent eſtate in his family, he pro- 
duces three arguments. The firſt 1s taken from the 
office of Archon, which made the year bear his 
name ; and which fell to him by lot: and for this 
none took their chance but ſuch as had an income 
of the firſt degree, conſiſting of five hundred mea- 
ſures of corn, wine and oil, who therefore were called 
Pentacoſiomedimni, The ſecond argument is founded 
on the Oftraciſm, by which he was baniſhed, and 
which was never inflicted on the meaner ſort, but 
only upon perſons of quality, whoſe grandeur and 
family pride made them obnoxious to the people. 
The third and laſt is drawn from the Tripods, which 


* And yet according to a law of Solon's, the bride was to carry 
with her only three ſuits of clothes and a little houſhold ſtuff of 
{mall value. 

+ At Athens they reckoned their years by archozs, as the Ro. 
mans did theirs by con/u/s, One of the nine archons, who al! had 
eſtates of the firſt degree, was for this purpoſe choſen by lot out of 
the reſt, and his name inſcribed in the public regiſters. 


Ariſtides 
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Ariſtides dedicated in the tempie of Bacchus, on ac- 
count of his victory in the public games, and which 
are ſtill to be ſeen, with this inſcription, © The tribe 
60 of Antiochis gained the victory, Ariſtides defrayed 
« the cl zarges, and Archeſtratus was the author of 
« the play.” 


But this laſt argument, though in appearance the 


ſtrongeſt. of all, is really a very weak one. For Epa- 
minondas, who, as every body knows, lived and 
died poor, and Plato the philoſopher, who was not 
rich, exhibited very ſplendid ſhows: the one was 
at the expence of a concert of flutes at Thebes, 
and the other of an entertainment of ſinging and 
dancing performed by boys at Athens; Dion having 
furniſhed Plato with the money, and Pelopidas 
ſupphed Epaminondas, For why ſhould good men 
be always averſe to the preſents of their friends? 
while they think it mean and ungenerous to receive 
any thing for themſelves, to lay up, or to gratify 
an avaricious temper, they need not refuſe ſuch 


offers as ſerve the purpoſes of honour and magni- 


ficence, without any views of profit. 

As to the Tripods, inſcribed with ARISIIDES, 
Panztius ſhews plainly that Demetrius was deceived 
by the name. For, according to the regiſters, from 
the Perſian to the end of the Peloponneſian war, 
there were only two of the name of Ariſtides who 
carried the prize in the choral exhibitions, and 
neither of them was the ſon of Lyſimachus : for the 


former was ſon to Xenophilus, and the latter lived 


long after, as appear + from the * characters, which 
were not in uſe till after Euclid's time, and likewiſe 
from the name of the poet Archeſtratus, which 1s 
not found in any record or author during the Perſian 
wars; whereas mention is often made of a poet of 
that name, who brought his pieces upon the Rage 


®* Tezuuarrxy;, which is the common reading, has been well 
changed by M. Salvini to yearn. 
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in the time of the Peloponneſian war“. But this 
argument of Panztius ſhould not be admitted with. 
out farther examination. 

And as for the oftraciſm, every man that was dif. 
tinguiſned by birth, reputation, or eloquence, was 
liable to ſuffer by it; ſince it fell even upon Damon 
preceptor to Pericles becauſe he was looked upon as 
a man of ſuperior parts and policy. Beſides, Idome- 
neus tells us, that Ariſtides came to be archon not 
by lot, but by particular appointment of the people, 
And if he was archon f after the battle of Platææ, as 
Demetrius himſelf writes, it is very probable that, 
aſter ſuch great actions and fo much glory, his 
virtue might gain him that office which others ob- 
tained by their wealth. But it is plain, that Deme. 
trius laboured to take the imputation of poverty, as 
if it were ſome great evil, not only from Ariſtides, 
but from Socrates too; who, he ſays, beſides a houſe 
of his own, had 4 ſeventy mng at intereſt in the 
hands of Crito, 

Ariſtides had a particular friendſhipfor Cliſthenes, 
who ſettled the popular government at Athens after 
the expulſion of the { tyrants; yet he had, at the 
ſame time, the greateſt veneration for Lycurgus the 
Lacedæmonian, whom he conſidered as the moſt 


It was very poſſible for a poet, in his own life-time, to have 
his plays ated in the Peloponneſian war, and in the Perſian too. 
And therefore the inſcription which Plutarch mentions, might be- 
long to our Ariſtides. 

+ But Demetrius was miſtaken; for Ariſtides never was archon 
after the battle of Platææ, which was fought in the ſecond year 
of the ſeventy-fifth Olympiad. In the liſt of archons the name of 
Ariſtides is found in the fourth year of the ſeventy-ſecond olym- 
pind, a year or two after the battle of Marathon, and in the ſe- 
cond year of the ſeventy-fourth olympiad, four years before the 
battle of Platææ. | | | 
1 But Socrates himſelf declares, in his apology to his judges, 
that, confidering his poverty, they could not in reaſon fine him 
more than one mina. 7 — 2 
5 Theſe tyrants were the Piſiſtratidæ, who were driven out 
about the ſixty - ſixth olympiad. 95 
| excellent 
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excellent of lawgivers: and this led him to be a 
favourer of ariſtocracy, in which he was always 
oppoſed by Themiſtocles, who liſted in the party 
of the commons. Some, indeed, ſay, that being 
brought up together from their infancy, when boys, 
they were always at variance, not only in ſerious 
matters, but in their very ſports and diverſions ; 
and their tempers were diſcovered from the firit by 


that oppoſition. The one was inſinuating, daring 


and artful, yariable and at the ſame time impetuous 
in his purſuits: the other was ſolid and ſteady, in- 
flexibly juſt, incapable of uſing any falſhood, flattery 
or deceit, even at play. But Ariſto of * Chios 
writes, that their enmity, which afterwards came to 


ſuch a height, took its riſe from love. 
* * * * * K* 


** NN K K* N 


Themiſtocles, who was an agreeable compa- 
nion, gained many friends, and became reſpeQable 
in the ſtrength of his popularity. Thus when he 
was told that « he would govern the Athenians 
« extremely well, if he would but do it without re- 
ſpect of perſons,” he ſaid, © may I never fit on 
a tribunal where my friends ſhall not find more 
favour from me than ſtrangers.” 
Ariſtides, on the contrary, took a method of his 
own in condutting the adminiſtration. For he would 
neither conſent to any injuſtice to oblige his friends, 
nor yet diſoblige them, by denying all they aſked: 
and as he ſaw that many, depending on their in- 
tereſt and friends, were tempted to do unwarrantable 
things, he never endeavoured after that ſupport, 
but declared, that a good citizen ſhould place his 
whole ſtrength and ſecurity in adviſing and doing 
what is juſt and right. Nevertheleſs, as Themi- 
itocles made many raſh and dangerous motions, 
and endeavoured to break his meaſures in every 


* Dacier thinks it was rather Ariſto of Ceos, becauſe, as a 


Peripatetic, he was more likely to write treatiſes of love, than 
ks other who was a Stoic. 
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ſtep of government, he was obliged to oppoſe him 
as much in his turn, partly by way of ſelf-defence, 
and partly to leſſen his power, which daily increaſed 
through the favour of the people. For he thought 
it better that the commonwealth ſhould miſs ſome 
advantages, than that Themiſtocles, by gaining his 
point, ſhould come at laſt to carry all before him. 
Hence it was, that one day when Themiſtocles pro- 
poſed ſomething advantageous to the public, Arif. 
tides oppoled it ſtrenuouſly, and with ſucceſs ; but 
as he went out of the aſſembly, he could not for. 
bear ſaying, © the affairs of the Athenians cannot 
« proſper, except they throw Themiſtocles and my. 
« {elf into the * barathrum. Another time, when 
he intended to propoſe a decree to the people, he 
found it ſtrongly diſputed in the council, but at laſt 
he prevailed; perceiving its inconveniences, how. 
_ by the preceding debates, he put a ſtop to 
t, juſt as the preſident was going to put it to the 
queſtion, in order to its being confirmed by the 
people. Very often he offered his ſentiments b 
a third perſon, left, by the oppoſition of Themiſto. 
cles to him, the public good ſhould be obſtrutted. 
In the changes and fluttations of the govern- 
ment, his firmnefs was wonderful. Neither elated 
with honours, nor diſcompoſed with ill ſucceſs, he 
went on in a moderate and ſteady manner, per- 
ſuaded that his country had a claim to his ſervices, 
without the reward either of honour or profit. 
Hence it was, that when thoſe verſes of Æſchylus 
concerning Amphiaraus were repeated on the ſtage, 


Ft To be, and not to ſeem, 1s this man's maxim; 


Folk e repoſes on its proper wiſdom, 
And wants no other praiſe, 


The 


* 'The barathrum was a very deep pit, into which condemned 
rſons were thrown headlong. 


+ Theſe verſes are to be found in the /; Fege of Thebes J the /*- 
den captains, They are a deſcription of the genius and tem- 


po 
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The eyes of the people in general were fixed on 
Ariſtides, as the man to whom this great encomium 
was moſt applicable. Indeed, he was capable of 
reſiſting the ſuggeſtions, not only of favour and 
affection, but of relentment and enmity too, where- 
ever juſtice was concerned. For it is ſaid, that when 
he was carrying on a proſecution againſt his enemy, 
and after he had brought his charge, the judges 
were going to paſs ſentence, without hearing the 

erſon acculed, he role up to his aſſiſtance, intreating 
that he might be heard, and have the privilege which 
the laws allowed. Another time, when he himſelf 
lat judge between two private perſons, and one of 
them obſerved, © that his adverſary had done many 
injuries to Ariſtides,”” „Pell me not that,” ſaid 
he, “ but what injury he has done to thee, for it is 
« thy cauſe I am judging, not my own.” 

When appointed public treaſurer, he made it ap- 
pear, that not only thoſe of his time, but the officers 
that preceded him, had applied a great deal of che 
public money to their own uſe; and particularly 

Themiſtocles; 


For he, with all his wiſdom, 
Could neer command his hands. 


For this reaſon, when Ariſtides gave in his accounts, 


Themiſtocles raiſed a ſtrong party againſt him, ac- 


cuſed him of miiapplying the public money, and 


(according to Idomeneus) got him condemned. But 
the principal and moſt reſpectable of che citizens, 
incenſed at this treatment of Ariſtides, interpoſed, 
and prevailed, not only that he might be eacuted 
the fine, but choſen again chief treaſurer. Ile now 


per of Amphiaraus, which the courier, who brings an account of 
the enemy's attacks, and of the characters of the commanders, 
g1ves to Eteocles. Plutarch has changed one word in them fo; 
another that ſuited his purpoſe better; reading dee , inſtead 
of aero; valiant. | h 

* The court of Areopagus interpoſt in his bzha!f 


pre- 
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pretended that his former proceedings were too 

ſtrict, and, carrying a gentle hand over thoſe that 

atted under him, ſuffered them to pilfer the public 

money, without ſeeming to find them out, or rec- 

koning ſtrictly with them: ſo that, fattened on the 

ſpoils of their country, they laviſhed their praiſes on 

Ariſtides, and heartily eſpouſing his cauſe, begged 

of the people to continue him in the ſame depart- 

ment. But when the Athenians were going to con- 

firm it to him by their ſuffrages, he gave them this 
ſevere rebuke: © While I managed your finances 

« with all the fidelity of an honeſt man, I was 

« toaded with calumnies; and now when I ſuffer 

« them to be a prey to public robbers, I am be- 

« come a mighty good citizen : but I aſſure you, I 

« am more aſhamed of the preſent honour, than ! 

« was of the former diſgrace; and it is with indig- 
* nation and concern, that I ſee you eſteem it more 
*« mcritorious to oblige ill men, than to take pro- 
*« per care of the public revenue.“ By thus ſpeak- 
ing and diſcovering their frauds, he ſilenced thoſe 
that recommended him with ſo much noiſe and 
buſtle, but at the fame time received the trueſt 
and molt valuable praiſe from the worthieſt of the 
citizens. 

About this time Datis, who was ſent by Darius, 
under pretence of chaſtiſing the Athenians for burn- 
ing Sardis, but in reality to ſubdue all Greece, ar- 
rived with his fleet at Marathon, and began to 
ravage the neighbouring country. Among the ge- 
nerals to whom the Athenians gave the management 
of this war, Miltiades was firſt in dignity, and the 
next to him in reputation and authority was 
Ariſtides. In a council of war that was then held, 


Miltiades voted for giving the enemy battle, and * 
| | Ariſtides 


* According to Herodotus, (L. vi. c. 109.) the generals were 
very much divided in their opinions; ſome were tor fghtings 
others not: Miltiades obſerving this, addreſſed 2 
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Ariſtides ſeconded him, added no little weight to 
his ſcale. The generals commanded by turns, each 
his day; but when it came to Ariſtides's turn, he 
gave up his right to Miltiades, thus ſhewing his col- 
leagues, that it was no diſgrace to follow the di- 
rections of the wile, but that, on the contrary, it 
anſwered ſeveral honourable and ſalutary purpoſes, 
By this means, he laid the ſpirit of contention, and 
bringing them to agree in, and follow the beſt 
opinion, he ſtrengthened the hands of Miltiades, 
who now had the abſolute and undivided command ; 
the other generals no longer inſiſting on their days, 
but entirely ſubmitting to his orders ®. 

In this battle, the r main body of the Athenian 
army was preſſed the hardeſt, becauſe there for a 
long time the Barbarians made their greateſt eftorts 
againſt the tribes Leontis and Antiochis; and 
Themiſtocles and Ariſtides, who belonged to thoſe 
tribes, exerting themſelves at the head of them, with 
all the ſpirit of emulation, behaved with ſo much 
vigour, that the enemy were put to flight, and 
driven back to their ſhips. But the Greeks perceiv- 
ing that the Barbarians, inſtead of ſailing to the 


to Callimachus of Aphidnz, who was Polemarch, and whoſe 
power was equal to that of all the other generals. Callimachus. 
whoſe voice was deciſive according to the Athenian laws, joined 
directly with Miltiades, and declared for giving battle immediately. 
Poſlibly Ariſtides might have ſome ſhare in bringing Callimachus 
to this reſolution. : 

* Yet he would not fight until his own proper day of com- 
mand came about, for fear that through any latent ſparks of 
r and envy, any of the generals ſhould be led not to do 

eir duty. 

+ The Athenians and Platzans fought with ſuch obſtinate 
ralour on the right and left, that the Barbarians were forced to 
fly on both fides. The Perfians and Sacz, however, perceiving 
that the Athenian center was weak charged with ſuch force, that 
they broke through it; this thoſe on the right and left perceived, 
but did not attempt to ſuccour it, till they had put to flight both 
the wings of the Perfian army ; then bending the points of the 
wings towards their own center, they incloſed the hitherto-vic- 


dorious Perſians, and cut them in pieces. 


Iſles, © 
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iſles, to return to Aſia, were driven .in * by the 
wind and currents towards Attica, and fearing that 
Athens, unprovided for its defence, might become 
an ealy prey to them, marched home with nine 
tribes, and uſed ſuch expedition, that they reached 
the city in one day f. 

Ariſtides was left at Marathon with his own tribe, 
to guard the priſoners and the ſpoils; and he did not 
diſappoint the public opinion: for though there was 
much gold and ſilver ſcattered about, and rich gar. 
ments and other booty in abundance were found 
in the tents and {hips which they hed taken, yet he 
neither had an inclinationto touch any thing himſalf, 
nor permitted others io do it. But notwithſtanding 
his care, ſome enricned themſelves unknown to him; 
among whom was Callias the + torch-bearer. One of 
the Barbarians happening to meet him in a private 
place, and probably taking him ſor a king, on ac- 
count of his long hair and the 5 fillet which he wore, 
proſtrated himſelf before him; and taking him by 
the hand, ſhewed him a great quantity of gold 
that was hid in a well. But Callias, not lefs cruel 
than unjuſt, took away the gold, and then Killed 
the man that had given him information of it, leſt 


* It was reported in thoſe times, that the. Alemeonidæ en- 
couraged the Perſians to make a ſecond attempt, by holding up, 
as they approached the ſhore, a ſhield for a ſignal. However it 

as, the Perſian fleet endeavoured to double the cape of juniem, 
with a view to ſurpriſe the city of Athens before the army could 
return. | Herodot. L. vi. c. 101, Ec. 

+ From Marathon to Athens is about forty miles. ; 

Torch bearers, ſtiled in Greek deduchi, were perſons dedt- 
cated to the ſervice of the gods, and admitted even to the mol {a- 
cred myſteries. Pauſanias ſpeaks of it as a great happineſs to 3 
woman, that ſhe had ſeen her brother, her huſband, and her ton, 
ſucceſſively enjoy this office. 

$ Both prieſts and kings wore fillets or diadems. It 15 well 
known, that in ancient times thoſe two dignities were generaily 
veſted in the ſame perſon ; and ſuch nations as aboliſhed the king!) 
office, kept the title of king for a perſon who miniſtered in the 
Principal functions of the prieſthood. 


he 
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he ſhould mention the thing to others. Hence, they 
tell us, it was, that the comic writers called his fa- 
mily Laccoplut!, i. e. enriched by the well, jeſting upon 
the place from whence their founder drew his wealth. 

The year following Ariſtides was appointed to the 
office of Archon, which gave his name to that year; 
though, according to Demetrius the Phalerean, he 
was not archon till after the battle of Platææ, a 
little before his death. But in the public regiſters 
we find not any of the name of Ariſtides in the liſt 
of archons, after Xanthippides, in whoſe archon- 
ſhip Mardonius was beaten at Platzz; whereas his 
name is on record immediately after * Phanippus, 
who was archon the ſame year that the battle was 
gained at Marathon. 

Ot all the virtues of Ariſtides, the people were moſt 
ſtruck with his Juſtice, becauſe the public utility was 
the molt promoted by it. Thus he, though a poor 
man and a commoner, gaincd the royal and divine 
title of the Juſt, which kings and tyrants have never 
been fond of. It has been their ambition to be tiled 
Poliorceti, takers of cities; Cerauni, thunderbolts ; Mi 
canors, conquerors. Nay, ſome have choſen to be call- 
ed Eagles and Vultures, preferring the ſame of power 
to that of virtue. Whereas the deity himſelf, to 
whom they want to be compared, is diſtinguiſhed by 
three things, immortality, power, and virtue; and of 
theſe, virtue is the moſt excellent and divine. For 
ipace and the elements are everlaſting; earthquakes, 
lightning, ſtorms, and torrents have an amazing 
power ; T but as for juſtice, nothing participates of 


* From the regiſter it appears, that Phanippus was archon in 
the third year of the ſeventy-ſecond Olympiad. It was therefore 
in this year that the battle of Marathon was tought, four hundred 
and ninety years before the birth of Chriſt. 

+ Seng dt xa Jed; y ors un r Ogority x24 AOTIZEEOAL 76 Say 
KTANeyxam. In this paſſage Aye is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as 
in! Corinth. xiii. 5. „ aan » AODTIZETAL xaxoy, Which is, we 


elieve, a rare inſtance. Perhaps, in this paſſage of Plutarch, in- 
ſtead of or, we ſhould read n. 4 n yo 


Vor. II. E e that, 
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that, without reaſoning and thinking on God. And 
whereas men entertain three different ſentiments 
with reſpect to the gods, namely admiration, fear, 
and eſtcem, it ſhould ſeem that they admire and 
think them happy by reaſon of their freedom from 
death and corruption, that they fear and dread them 
becauſe of their power and ſovereignty, and that 
they love, hunour, and reverence them for their jul. 
tice. Yet, though affected theſe three different 
ways, they defi ire only the two lirlt properties of the 
deity ; Immortality which our nature will not admit 
ol, and power which depends chiefly upon fortune; 
while they fooliſhly neglett virtue, the only diving 
quality in cheir power; not conſidering that it is 

Juſtice alone which makes the life of thoſe chat 

flouriſh moſt in proſperity and high ſtations, heaven- 
ly and divine, while injuſtice renders it groveling 
and brutal. 

Ariſtides at firſt was love. d and reſpetted for his . 
name of the Zuft, and afterwards envied as much; the 
latter, ch iefly by the management of Themiſtorles 
ho gave it out among the pcople, that Ariſtides 
had aboli ined the courts of judicature by gen 
the arbitration of all cauſes to himſelf, and ſo u 
inſenlibly gaining ſovereign power, though wit at 
guards and the other enfiens of it, The people ele- 

Lated with the late victory, thought themſelves ca- 
pable of every thing, and the higheſt reſpect littic 
enough forthem. Uneaſy therefore at finding that anv 
one citizen roie to ſuch extraordinary honourand dil- 
tinction, they aflembled at Athens from all the towns 
in Attica, and baniſhed Ariſtides by the oftraciſm; 
diſgaiſing their envy of his character under ihe ſpe⸗ 
Clous pretence of guarding againſt tyranny. 

For the % raciſin was not a puniſhment | for Crimes 
and miſgemeunors, but was very decently Calic ed an 
bumbling and leflening of tome excefive nt 
and power. In reality it was a mild cratification of 
envy ; for by this means, whoever was oftcude@ ©: 
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the growing greatneſs of another, diſcharged his 
ſplcen, not in any thing cruel or inhuman, but only 
in voting a ten years baniſhment. But when it once 
began to fall upon mean and profligate perſons, it 
was ever after entirely laid aſide; Hyperbolus being 
the laſt that was exiled by it. 

The reaſon of its turning upon ſuch a wretch was 
this. Alcibiades and Nicias, who were perſons of 
the greateſt intereſt in Athens, had each his party; 
hut perceiving that the people were going to pro= 
ceed to the oſtraciſm, and that one of them was like- 
ly to ſuffer by it, they conſulted together and join- 
ing intereſts, cauſed it to fall upon Hyperbolus. 
Hereupon, the people full of indignation at finding 
this kind of puniſhment diſhonourcd and turned into 
ridicule, aboliſhed it entirely. 

The oſtraciſm (to give a ſummary account of it) 
was conducted in the following manner. Every ci- 
tizen took a picce of broken pot, or a ſhell, on 
which he wrote the name of the perſon he wanted to 
have baniſhed, and carried it to a part of the market : 
place that was incloſed with wooden rails. The 
magiſtrates then counted the number of the ſhells, 
and if it amounted not to fix thouſand, the eſtraciſm 
ſtood for nothing: if it did they ſorted the ſhells, 
and the perſon whole name was found on the great- 
elt number, was declared an exile for ten years, but 
with permiſſion to enjoy his eſtate. 

At the time that Ariſtides was baniſhed, when 
the people were inſcribing the names on the ſhells, 
it is reported that an illiterate burgher came to Arit- 
tides, whom he took for ſome ordinary perſon, and 
giving him his ſhell, deſired him to write Kriſtides 
upon it. The good man, ſurpriſed at the adven- 
ture, aſked him, «whether Ariftides had ever in- 
„ jured him?” « No,” ſaid he, “ nor do i even know 
* him; but it vexes me to hear him every where 
© called the juſt.” Ariſtides made no aniwer, but 
took the hell and having written his own name upon 
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it, returned it to the man. When he quitted Athens, 
he lifted up his hands towards heaven, and agrecably 
to his character, made a prayer very different from 
that of Achilles; ; namely, That the people of 
« Athens might never ſee the day, which ſhould 
« force them to remember Ariſtides.“ 

Three years af.er, when Xerxes was paſling 
through Theſſaly and Bœotia by long marches to 
Attica, the Athenians reverſed this decree, and by a 
public ordinance recalled all the exiles. Theprinci- 
pal inducement was their fear of Ariſtides; for they 


were apprehenſive that he would join the enemy, 


corrupt great part of the citizens, and draw them 
over tothe intereſt of the Barbarians, But they little 
knew the man. Before this ordinance of theirs, he 
had been exciting and encouraging the Greeks to 
defend their liberty; and after it when Themiſtocles 
was appointed to the command of the Athenian 
forces he aſſiſted him both with his perſon and coun- 
ſel ; not dildaining to raiſe his worſt enemy to the 
higheſt pitch of glory, for the public good. For 
when Eurybiades, the commander in chief, * had 
reſolved to quit Salamis, and before he could put his 
purpoſe into execution, the enemy's fleet, taking ad- 
vantage of the night, had ſurrounded the iſlands and 
in a manner blocked up the ſtraits, without any one's 
perceiving that the confederates were ſo hemmed 
in, Ariſtides failed the ſame night from gina, and 
palled with the utmoſt danger "through the Perſian 
fleet. As ſoon as he reached the tent of Themilto- 
cles, he deſired to ſpeak to him in private, and then 
addrelſed him in theſe terms. © You and I, The- 
« miſtocles, if we are wile, ſhall now bid adieu to 
Hur vain and childiſh diſputes, and enter upon 4 
* Eurybiades was for ſtanding away for the gulph of Corinth, 
that he might be near the land army. But Themiſtocles clearly 
ſaw, that in the ftraits of Salamis they could tight the Perſian 


feet, which was ſo vaſily ſuperior in numbers, with much greater 


advantage than in the gulph of Corinth, where there was an open 
ſea, 
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« nobler and more ſalutary contention, ſtrivingwhich 
« of us ſhall contribute moſt to the preſervation 
« of Greece, you in doing the duty of a general, 
« and I in aſſiſting you with my ſervice and advice. 
« T find that you alone have hit upon the belt mea- 
« ſures, in adviling to come immediately to an en— 
gagement in the ſtraits, And though the allies 
e oppole your deſign, the enemy promote it. For 
« the ſea on all ſides is covered with their ſhips, fo 
« that the Greeks, whether they will or not, muſt 
« come to attion and quit themſelves hke men, 
« there being no room leſt for flight.“ 
Themiſtocles anſwered, “I could have wiſhed, 
% Ariſtides, that you had not been beforehand with 
« me in this noble emulation ; but I will endeavour 
« to outdo this happy beginning of yours by my fu- 
« ture actions.“ At the fame time he acquainted him 
with the * ſtratagem he had contrived to enſnare the 
Barbarians, and then deſired him to go and make it 
appear to Eurybiades, that there could be no ſafety. 
for them without venturing a ſ-a-fight there: for he 
knew that Ariſtides had much greater influence over 
him than he. In the council of war aſſembled on 
this occaſion, Cleocritus the Corinthian ſaid to The- 
miſtocles, « Your advice is not agreeble to Ariſti- 
« des, ſince he is here preſent and ſays nothing.” 
« You are miſtaken,” ſaid Ariſtides, “for I ſhould 
« not have been filent, had not the counſel of The- 
% miſtocles been the moſt eligible. And now I hold 
my peace, not out of regard to the man, but be- 
cauſe I approve his ſentiments.” This, there- 
fore, was what the Grecian officers fixed upon. 
Ariſtides then perceiving that the little iſland of 
Pſyttalia, which lies in the ſtraits over againſt Sala- 
mis, was full of the enemy's troops, put on board 


The ſtratagem was to ſend one to acquaint the enemy, that 
the Greeks were going to quit the ſtraits of Salamis, and there- 
fore, if the Perhans were deſirous to cruſh them at once, they 
muſt fall upon them immediately, before they diſperſed, 
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the ſmall tranſports a number of the braveſt and 
molt reſolute of his countrymen, and made a deſcent 
upon the iſland ; where he attacked the Barbarian; 
with luch fury, that they were all cut in pieces, cx. 
cept ſome of the principal perſons who were made 
priſoners. Among the latter were three ſons of 
Sandauce the king's ſiſter, whom he ſent immediatc. 
ly to Themiſtocles; and it is ſaid, that by the direc- 
tion of Euphrantides the diviner, in purſuance of 
ſome oracle, they were all ſacrificed to Bacchus 
Omejtces. After this, Ariſtides placed a ſtrong guard 
round the iſland, to take notice of ſuch as we; - 
driven aſhore there, that ſo none of his fron; 
might periſh, nor any of the enemy eſcape. or 
about Pſyttalia * the battle raged the moſt, and the 

greateſt efforts were made; as appears from the tro- 
phy erected there. 

When the battle was over, Themiſtocles, by way 
of ſounding Ariſtides, ſaid, „That great thing 
« were already done, but greater {till remained; 
« for they might conquer Aka in Europe, by mak- 
« ing all the [ail they could to the Helleſpont, t:; 
« break down the brid, ge.“ But Ariſtides exclain!- 
ed againſt the propoſal, and bade him think no more 
of it, but rather conſider and enquire what would 
be the ſpeedieſt method of driving the Perſian out 
of Greece, left finding himſelf ſhut up with uch 
immenſe 8 and no way left to eſcape, nece!- 
ſity might bring him to fight with the moſt defperatc 0 
courage. Hereupon, Themiſtocles ſent to Xerxcs, 
the ſecond time, by the Eunuch Arnaces, one of 
the priſoners, , to acquaint him privately, that the 


The battle of Salamis was fought in the year before Cui 
4.50, 


+ This expedient anſwered two purpoſes. By it he drove ic 
king of Pera out of Europe; and in appearance conferred an 0b!'- 
£4at ion apon _ which might be remembered to the advantage of 
Themittocles, when he came to have occaſion for it. 
| Greess 
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Greeks were ſtrongly inclined to make the beſt of 
their way to the Helleſpont, to deſtroy the bridge 
which he had left there; but that in order to fave 
his royal perſon, Themiſtocles was uſing his belt 
endeavours, to diſſuade them from it. Xerxes, ter- 
rified at this news, made all poſſible haite to the 
Helleſpont ; leaving Mardonius behind bim with 
the land forces, confilting of three hundred thou— 
ſand of his beſt troops. 

In the ſtrength of ſuch an army Mardonius was 
very formidable; and the fears of the Greeks were 
heightened. by his menacing letters, which were 1n 
this ſhle; „ At ſea in your wooden towers you 
« have defeated landmen, unprattiſed by the oar ; 
« but there are ſtill the wide plains of Theſſaly and 
« the fields of Bœotia, where both horſe and foot 
« may fight to the beſt advantage.“ To the Athe- 
nians he wrote in particular, being authorized by 
the king to aſſure them, that their city ſhould be 
rebuilt, large ſums beſtowed upon them, and the ſo- 
vereignty of Greece put into their hands, it the 
would take no farther ſhare in the war “. 

As ſoon as the Lacedæmonians had intelligence 
of theſe propoſals, they were greatly alarmed, and 
ſent ambaſladors to Athens, to intreat the people 
to ſend their f wives and children to Sparta, and 
to accept from them what was neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of ſuch as were in years: for the Athenians, 
having loſt both their city and country, were certainly 
In great diſtreſs. Yet when they had heard what 
the ambaſſadors had to ſay, they gave them ſuch an 
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* He made theſe propoſals by Alexander king of Ma 
who delivered them in a ſet ſpeech. 

+ They did not propoſe to the Athenians to ſend their wives 
and children to Sparta, but only offered to maintain them during, 
tie war, They obſerved, that the original quarrel was between 
the Perſians and Athen'ans : that the Athenans were always wont 
to be the foremoſt in the cauſe of liberty: and that there Was 126 


reaſon to believe the Perſians would obſerve any terms with a people 
ihey hated. | 
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anſwer, by the direction of Ariſtides, as can never 
be ſufficiently admired. They ſaid, “ They could 
« eaſily forgive their enemies for thinking that every 
thing was to be purchaſed with filver and gold, 
« becauſe they had no idea of any thing more ex- 
« cellent: but they could not help being diſpleaſ- 
« ed that the Lacedæmonians ſhould regard only 
* their preſent poverty and diſtreſs, and, forgetful 
« of their virtue and magnanimity, call upon them 
« to fight for Creece for the paltry conlideration of 
« a {upply of Rien Ariſtides having drawn 
up this anſwer in the form of a decree, and called 
all the ambaſſadors to an audience in full aſſembly, 
bade thoſe of Sparta tel! the Lacedæmonians, that 
the people of Athens would not take all the gold either 
above or under ground for the ltberiies of Greece. 

As for thoſe of Mardonius, he pointed to the ſun, 
and told them, «© As long as this luminary ſhines, 
« ſo long will the Athenians carry on war with the 
« Perſians for their country which has been laid 
« waſte, and for their temples which have been 
6 prophaned and burnt.” He likewiſe procured an 
order, that the prieſts ſhould ſolemnly execrate all 
that ſhould dare to propoſe an embaſſy to the Medes, 
or talk of deſerting the alliance of Greece. 

When Mardonius had entered Attica the ſecond 
time, the Athenians retired again to Salamis. And 
Ariſtides, who on that occaſion went ambaſſador to 
Sparta, complained to the Lacedzmonians of their 
delay and neglett in abandoning Athens once more 
to the Barbarians; and preſſed them to haſten the 
ſuccour of that part of Greece which was not yet 
fallen into the enemy's hands. The Epliori gave 
him the “ hearing, but ſeemed attentive to nothing 


* I hey put off their anſwer from time to time, till they had 
gained ten days; in which time they had finiſhed the wall acrols 
the Iſthmus, which ſecured them arunſt the Barbarians. 
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put mirth and diverſion, for it was the feſtival of 
* Hyacinthus. At night, however, they ſelected 
tive thouſand Spartans, with orders to take each 
ſeven helots with him, and to march betore morning, 
unknown to the Athenians. When Ariſtides came 
to make his remonſtrances again, they {miled, and 
told him, «© That he did but trifle or dream, ſince 
« their army was at that time as far as Oreſtium, 
« on their march againlt the foreigners,“ for ſo the 
Lacedæmonians called the Parbarians. Ariſtides 
told them. “ It was not a time to jeſt, or to put 
« their ſtratagems in practice upon their friends, 
« hut on their enemies.” This is the account Ido- 
meneus gives of the matter; but in Ariſtides's de- 
cree, Cimon, Xanthippus, and Myronides are faid 
to have gone on the embaſſy, and not Ariſtides. 
Ariſiides, however, was appointed to command 
the Athenians in the battle that was expetted, and 
marched with eight thouſand foot to Platze. 
There Pauſanias, who was commander in chief of 
all the confederates, joined him with his Spartans, 
and the other Grecian troops arrived daily in great 
numbers. The Perſian army, which was encamped 
along the river Aſopus, occupied an immenſe tract 
of ground: and they had fortified a ſpot ten fur- 
longs ſquare, for their baggage and other things of 
value. | 
in the Grecian army there was a diviner of Elis, 
named T Tiſamenus, who foretold certain victo 
to Pauſanias and the Greeks in general, if they did 
not 


Among the Spartans, the feaſt of Hyacinthus laſted three 
days; the firſt and laſt were days of ſorrow and mourning for 
Hyacinthus's death, but the ſecond was a day of rejoicing, ce- 
lebrated with all manner of diverſions, 


7 The oracle having promiſed Tiſamenes five great victorics, 
the Lacedemonians were deſirous of having him for their divi- 
ner, but he demanded to be admitted a citizen of Sparta, 
which was refuſed at firſt. However, upon the approach of the 
Perſians, he obtained that privilege both for himſelf 2 20 

rother 
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not attack the enemy, but ſtood only upon the de- 
fenſive. And Ariſtides, having ſent to Delphi, to 
enquire of the oracle, received this anſwer: The 
« Athenians ſhall be vittorious, if they addre{ 
« their prayers to jupiter, to Jungs of Cicherros, 
* to Pan and to the nymphs * Sphragitides; “ 
« they ſacrifice to the heroes Androcrates, Leucon, 
« Piſander, Damocrates, Hyphon, Actæon, and 
* Polyidus; and if they fight only in their own 
« country, on the plain of the Eleuſinian Ceres 
« and of Proſerpine.”” This oracle perplexed Ari. 
ſtides not a little. For the heroes to whom he was 
commanded to ſacrifice were the anceſtors of the 
Platzans, and the cave of the nymphs Sphragitides 
in one of the ſummits of mount Cithæron, oppolic 
the quarter where the ſun ſets in the ſummer; an! 
it is ſaid, in that cave there was formerly an oracle, 
by which many who dwelt in thoſe parts were in- 
ſpired, and therefore called Nympholepti, On the 
other hand, to have the promiſe of victory only 
on condition of fighting in their own country, on 
the plain of the Eleuſinian Ceres, was calling the 

Athenians back to Attica, and removing the ſeat of 
war; 

In the mean time Arimneſtus, general of the Plo- 
twans, dreamt that jupiter the Preſerver aſked him, 
« What the Grecks had determined to do?“ 0 
which he anſwered, « To-morrow they will decamp, 
« and march to Eleulis, to fight the Barbar:a i 
« there, agreeahly to the oracle.” The god rc- 
plied, „They quite miſtake its meaning; for the 


his brother Hegias. This would ſcarcely have been worth men- 
tioning, had not thoſe wo been the only ſtrangers that were cer 
made citizens of Sparta, 3 

* The nymphs of mount Cithzron were called Sphragitide: 
from the cave Sphragidion, which probably had it's name from dle 
filence obſerved in it by the perſons who went thither to be ip. 
ed; ſilence being d2icrined by /ea/zng the lips. 
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te place intended by the oracle is in the environs of 
« Platez, and if they ſeck for it, they will find it.“ 
The matter being ſo clearly revealed to Arimneitus, 
as ſoon as he awoke he ſent for the oldeſt and moſt 
experienced of his countrymen ; and having adviſed 
with them and made the beſt enquiry, he found 
that near Huſiæ at the foot of mount Cithæron, 
there was an ancient temple called tne temple of 
the Eleuſinian Ceres and of Proſerpine. He im- 
mediately conducted Ariſtides to the place, whicly 
appeared to be very commodious for drawing up 
an army of foot, that was dehcient in cavalry, be- 
cauſe the bottom of mount Citheron extending as 
far as the temple, made the extremities of the field 
on that fide inacceſſible to the horſe *. In that 
place was alſo the chapel of the hero Androcrates, 
quite covered with thick buſhes and trees. And 
that nothing might be wanting to fulfil the oracle, 
and confirm their hopes of victory, the Platæans 
reſolved, at the motion of Arimneſtus, to remove 
the boundaries between their country and Attica, 
and, for the ſake of Greece, to make a grant of 
thoſe lands to the Athenians, that, according to the 
oracle, they might fight in their own territories. 
This generoſity of the Platæans gained them ſo 
much renown, that many years aſter, when Alex- 
ander had conquered Aſia, he ordered the walls of 
Platææ to be rebuilt, and proclamation to be made 
by an herald at the olympic games, « That the 
king granted the Platæans this favour on account 
of their virtue and generoſity, in giving up their 
lands to the Greeks in the Perſian war, and 
otherwiſe behaving with the greateſt vigour and 
* ſpirit,” | 

When the confederates came to have their ſeveral 
poſts aſſigned them, there was a great diſpute be- 
tween the Tegetæ and the Athenians; the Tegetæ 
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inſiſting, that, as the Lacedæmonians were poſteg 
in the right wing, the left belonged to them, 
and in ſupport of their claim, ſet forth the gallant 
actions of their anceſtors. As the Athenians ex. 
prelled great indignation at this, Arzitides ſtepped 
forward and faid, «© The time will, not permit us 
* 0 conteſt with the Tegetæ the renown of their 
« anceſtors and their perſonal bravery : but to the 
* Spartans and the reſt of the Greeks we ſay, 
that the poſt neither gives valour nor takes it 
away: and whatever poſt you aſſign us, we will 
« endeavour to do honour to it, and take care to 
&« reflect no diſgrace upon our former atchieve. 
ments. For we are not come hither to quarre] 
* with our allies, but to fight our enemies; not 
« to make encomiums upon our forefathers, but 
* to approve our own Courage in the cauſe of 
« Greece. And the battle will ſoon ſhew what va- 
« Jue our country ſhould ſet on every tate, every 
general, and private man.” After this ſpeech, 
the council of war declared in favour of the Athe- 
nians, and gave them the command of the left 
wing. 

While the fate of Greece was in ſuſpenſe, the 
affairs of the Athenians were in a very dangerous 
poſture. For thoſe of the beſt families and for- 
tunes, being reduced by the war, and ſeeing their 
authority in the ſtate and their diſtinction gone 
with their wealth, and others riſing to honours and 
employments, afſembled privately in a houle at 
Platææ, and conſpired to aboliſh the democracy; 
and, if that did not ſucceed, to ruin all Greece, 
and betray it to the Barbarians. When Axiſtides 
got intelligence of the conſpiracy thus entered into 
in the camp, and found that numbers were cor- 
rupted, he was greatly alarmed at its happening 
at ſuch a criſis, and unreſolved, at firſt, how to 
proceed. Atlength he determined neither to leave 


the matter unenquired into, nor yet to ſiſt it tho- 
roughly, 
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roughly, becauſe he knew not how far the contagion 
had ſpread, and thought it adviſeable to ſacrifice 
juſtice, in ſome degree, to the public good, by for- 
bearing to proſecute many that were guilty, He, 
therefore, cauſed eight perſons only to be appre- 
hended, and of thoſe eight no more than two, who 
were moſt guiity, to be proceeded againſt, /Xlchi- 
nes of Lampra and Agelias of Acharne; and even 
they made their eſcape during the proſecution. As 
for the reſt he diſcharged them, and gave them, and 
all that were concerned in the plot, opportunity to 
recover their ſpirits and change their ſentiments, as 
they might 1magine that nothing was made out a- 
gainſt them; but he admoniſhed them at the ſame 
time, © That the battle was the great tribunal, 
« where they might clear themſelves of the charge, 
« and ſhew that they had never followed any coun- 
« fels but ſuch as were juſt and uſeful to their 
„country. 

* After this, Mardonius, to make a trial of the 
Greeks, ordered his cavalry, in which he was 
ſtrongeſt, to ſkirmiſh with them. The Greeks were 


all encamped at the foot of mount Cithzron, in 


ſtrong and ſtony places; except the Megarenſians, 
who, tothe number of three thouſand, were poſted 
on the plain, and by this means ſuffered much by 
the enemy's horſe who charged them on every fide. 
Unable to ſtand againſt ſuch ſuperior numbers, they 
diſpatched a meſlenger to Pauſanias, for aſſiſtance. 
Pauſanias hearing their requeſt, and ſeeing the camp 
of the Megarenſians darkened with the ſhower of 
darts and arrows, and that they were forced to con- 


* The battle of Platzz was fought in the year before Chriſt 
479, the year after that of Salamis. Herodotus was then about 
nine or ten years old, and had his accounts from perſons who were 
pre ent in the battle. And he informs us that the circumance here 
related by Plutarch, happened before the Greeks left their cvvp 
at Erythiz, in order to encamp round Platz, and before the c n- 
teſt between the Tegetz and the Athenians. 

L. i. c. 19, 20. &e. 
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tract themſelves within a narrow compaſs, was at 4 
lofs what to reſolve on; for he knew that his heavy- 
armed Spartans were not fit to act againſt cavalry. 
He endeavoured, therefore, to awaken the emulation 
of the generals and other officers that were about 
him, that they might make it a point of honour 
voluntarily to undertake the defence and ſuccour of 
the Magarenſians. But they all declined it, except 
Ariſtides, who made an offer of his Athenians, and 
gave immediate orders to Olympiodorus, one of the 
moſt active of his officers, to advance with his ſelect 
band of three hundred men and ſome archers inter. 
mixed. They were all ready in a moment, and ran 
to attack the Barbarians. Maſiſtius, general of the 
Perſian horſe, a man diſtinguiſhed for his ſtrength 
and graceful mien, no fooner ſaw them advancing, 
than he ſpurred his horſe againſt them. The Athe- 
nians received him with great firmneſs, and a ſharp 
conlliét enſued; for they conſidered this as a ſpe— 
cimen of the ſucceſs of the whole battle. Ar laſt 
Maſiſtius's horſe was wounded with an arrow, and 
threw his rider, who could not recover himſelf be— 
cauſe of the weight of his armour, nor yet be caſily 
ſlain by the Athenians, who ſtrove which ſhould 
do it firſt, becauſe not only his body and his head, 
but his legs and arms were covered with plates of 
gold, braſs, and iron, But the vizor of his helmet 
leaving part of his face open, one of them pierced 
him in the eye with the ſtaff of his ſpear, and lo 
diſpatched him. 1 he Perſians then left the body 
and fied. 

The importance of this atchievement appeared 
to the Greeks, not by the number of their enemies 
lying dead upon the field, for that was but fmal), 
but by the mourning of the Barbarians, who in 
their grief for Maſiſtius, cut off their hair, and 
the manes of theif horſes and mules, and filled al 
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the plains with tleir cries and groans, as having 1 
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the man that was next to Mardonius in courage and 
authority. 


After this engagement with the Perſian cavalry, 
both ſides forbore the combat a long time; for the 
diviners, from the entrails of the victims, cqually 
aſſured the Perſians and the Greeks of vidory, if 
they ſtood upon the defenſive, and threatened a 
total defeat to the aggreſſors. But at length Mar- 
donius ſeeing but a few days proviſion left, and 
that the Grecian forces increaſed daily by the arrival 
of freſh troops, grew uneaſy at the delay, and re- 
ſolved to pals the Aſopus next morning by break 
of day, and fall upon the Greeks, whom he hoped 
to find unprepared. For this purpoſe he gave his 
orders over night. But at midnight a man on 
horſeback ſoftly approached the Grecian camp, and 
addreſhng himſelf to the ſentinels, bade them call 
Ariſtides the Athenian general to him. Ariftides 
came immediately, and the unknown perſon ſaid, 
« I am Alexander king of Macedon, who, for the 
friendſhip I bear you, have ex poſcd my ſelf to the 
greateſt dangers, to prevent your lighting under 
the diſadvantage of a ſurprize. For Mardonius 
will give you battle to-morrow ; not that he is 


proſpect of fucceſs, but by the ſcarcity of pro- 
viſions; for the ſoothſayers, by their ominous 
ſacrifices and ill-boding oracles, endeavour to 
divert him from it : but neceſſity forces *him 
either to hazard a battle, or to fit fil and ſce 
his whole army periſh through want.”* Alexan- 
der, having thus opened himſelf to Ariſtides, defired 
kim to take notice and avail himlelf of the intelli- 
gence, but not to communicate it to any * other 
perſon; Ariſtides however thought it wrong to 
conceal it from Pauſanias, who was commander Mm 


* According to Herodotus, Ale xander had | excepted Pauſan'as 


5 in charge of ſecreſy; an! this is 1.0% probable, becaule 
ay): 


us was commander in chief. : 
chief: 


induced to it by any well-grounded hope or 
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chief: but he promiſed, not to mention the thing 
to any one beſides, until after the battle; and aſſured 
him at the ſame time, that if the Greeks proved 
victorious the whole army ſhould be acquainted with 
this kindneſs and glorious daring of Alexander, 

The king of Macedon, having diſpatched this 
affair, returned, and Ariſtides went immediately 
to the tent of Paulanias, and laid the whole before 
him ; whercupon the other officers were ſent for, 
and ordercd to put the troops under arms, and have 
them ready for battle. At the ſame time, according 
to Herodotus, Pauſanias informed Ariſtides of his 
deſign to alter the diſpoſition of the army, by re- 
moving the Athenians from the left wing to the 
right, and ſetting them tooppoſe the Perſians ; againſt 
whom they would att with the more bravery, becaule 
they had made proof of their manner of fighting, 
and with greater aſſurance of ſucceſs, becaute they 
had already ſucceded. As for the left wing, which 
would have to do with thoſe Greeks that had em- 
braced the Median intereſt, he intended to command 
there himſelf*. The other Athenian officers thought 
Paulanias carried it with a partial and high hand. in 
moving them up and down, like ſo many helots, at 
his pleaſure, to face the boldeſt of the enemy's 
troops, while he left the reſt of the confederates in 
their polts. But Ariſtides told them, they were under 
a great miſtake: © Yeu contended,” ſaid he, © a few 
« days ago with the Tegetæ for the command ot 
the left wing, and valued yourſelves upon the 
« preference; and now when the Spartans volunta- 
« rily offer you the right wing, which is in effect 
« giving up to you the command of the whole army, 
*« you are neither pleaſed with the honour, nor ſen— 
ce fible of the advantage of not being obliged to fight 


* Herodotus ſays the contrary ; namely that all the Athenian of- 
ficers were ambitious of that poit, but did not think proper to pro- 
poſe it, for fear of diſobliging the Spartans. 


c againſt 


. 


« againſt your countrymen and thoſe who have the 
« ſame origin with you, but againſt Barbarians your 
« natural enemies.” 

Theſe words had ſuch an effett upon the Athe-— 
nians, that they readily agreed to change poſts with 
the Spartans, and nothing was heard among them 
but mutual exhortations to att with bravery. They 
obſerved, “ That the enemy brought neither better 
arms nor bolder hearts than they had at Marathon, 


but came with the ſame bows, the ſame embroider- 
« ed velts and profuſion of gold, the ſame effemi- 


„ nate bodies, and the {ame unmanly fouls. For 
« our part,” continued they, © we have the fame 
weapons and ſtrepgth of body, together with 
e additional ſpirits from our victories; and we do 
* not, like them, fight for a tract of land or a 
e ſingle city, but for the trophies of Marathon and 
e Salamis, that the people of Athens, and not 
Miltiades and fortune, may have the glory of 
them.“ 

While they were thus encouraging each other, 
they haſtened to their new poſt. But the Thebans 
being informed of it by deſerters, ſent and acquaint- 
ed Mardonius; who, either out of fear of the 
Athenians, or from an ambition to try his ſtrength 
with the Lacedzmonians, immediately moved the 
Perſians to his right wing, and the Greeks that were 
of his party, to the left, oppoſite to the Athenians. 
This change in the diſpoſition of the enemy's army 
being known, Pauſanias made another movement 
and paſſed to the right; which Mardonius per- 


celving, returned to the left, and fo {till faced the 


Lacedemonians, Thus the day paſſed without any 
attion at all. In the evening the Grecians held a 
council of war, in which they determined to decamp, 
and take poſſeſſion of a place more commodious for 
water, becauſe the ſprings of their preſent camp 
were diſturbed and ſpoiled by the enemy's horſe. 
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* When night was come, and the officers began 
to march at the head of their troops to the place 
marked out for a new camp, the ſoldiers followed 
unwillingly, and could not without great difficulty 
be kept together; for they were no ſooner out of 
their firſt entrenchments, than many of them made 
off to the city of Platææ, and either diſperſing 
there, or pitching their tents without any regard 
to diſcipline, were in the utmoſt confuſion, 1t 
happened that the Lacedæmonians alone were left 
behind, though againſt their will. For Amompha- 
retus, an intrepid man, who had long been 
eager to engage, and uneaſy to ſee the battle ſo 
often put off and delayed, plainly called this de- 
campment a diſgraceful flight, and declared, © he 
% would not quit his poſt, but remain there with 
« his troops, and ſtand it out againſt Mardonius.” 
And when Pauſanias repreſented to him, that this 


meaſure was taken in purſuance of the counſel and 


determination of the confederates, he took up a 
large ſtone with both his hands, and throwing 1t at 
Pauſanias's feet, ſaid, © This is my ballot for a 
ce battle; and I deſpiſe the timid counſels and re- 
« ſolves of others.” Pauſanias was at a loſs what 
to do, but at laſt ſent to the Athenians who by this 
time were advancing, and deſired them to halt a 
little, that they might all proceed in a body: ai the 
ſame time he marched with the reſt of the troops 
towards Platææ, hoping by that means to drav 

Amompharetus after him. 
By this time it was day, and Mardonius f who 
was not ignorant that the Greeks had quitted thei 
| Camp, 


* On this occaſion Mardonius did not fail to inſult Artabazus, 
reproaching him with his cowardly prudence, and the falſe notion 
he had conceived of the Laced:rmonians, who as he pretended, 
never fled before the enemy. 

+ Having paſſed the Atopus, he came up with the Lacedæmo- 
nians and Jegetæ, who were ſeparated from the body of the army, 
to the number of fifty-three thouſand. Pauſanias finding ww 

us 


TTT 


camp, put his army in order of battle, and bore 
down upon the Spartans; the Barbarians ſetting up 
ſuch ſhouts, and clanking their arms in ſuch a man- 
ner, as if they expected to have only the plundering 
of fugitives, and not a battle. And indeed it was 
like to have been ſo. For though Pauſanias, upon 
ſeeing this motion of Mardonius, ſtopped, and 
ordered every one to his poſt, yet either confuſed 
with his reſentment againſt Amampharatus, or with 
the ſudden attack of the Perſians, he forgot to give 
his troops the word: and for that reaſon they neither 
engaged readily, nor in a body, but continued 
ſcattered in {mall parties, even after the fight was 
begun. 

Pauſanias in the mean time offered ſacrifice; but 
ſeeing no auſpicious tokens, he commanded the 
Lacedæmonians to lay down their ſhields at their 
feet, and to ſtand ſtill, and attend his orders, with- 
out oppoſing the enemy. Aſter this he offered 
other facrifices, the Perſian cavalry {till advancing. 
They were now within bow-ſhot, and ſome of the 
Spartans were wounded: among whom was Cal- 
licrates, a man that for ſize and beauty exceeded the 
whole army. This brave ſoldier being ſhot with an 
arrow, and ready to expire, ſaid, „He did not 
« lament his death, becauſe he came out reſolved 
* to ſhed his blood for Greece; but he was ſorry to 
die without having once drawn his ſword againſt 

the enemy.” 


cc 


thus attacked by the whole Perſian army, diſpatched a meſſenger 
to acquaint the Athenians, who had taken another route, with the 
danger he was in. The Athenians immediately put themſelves on 
their march to ſuccour their diſtreſſed allies; but were attacked, 
and, to their great regret, prevented by thoſe Greeks who ſided 
with the Perſians. The battle being thus fought in two different 
places, the Spartans were the firſt who broke into the center of 


18 army, and, aſter a molt obſtinate reſiſtance, put them 
do Ig it. — 
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If the terror of this ſituation was great, the ſtea- 
dineſs and patience of the Spartans was wonderful ; 
for they made no defence againſt the enemy's charge, 
but waiting the time of heaven and their general, 
ſuffered themſelves to be wounded and ſlain in their 
ranks. 

Some ſay, that, as Pauſanias was ſacrificing and 
praying at a little diſtance from the lines, certain 
Lydians coming ſuddenly upon him, * feized und 
ſcattered the facred uteniils, and that Pauſanias and 
thole about him, having no weapons, drove them 
away with rods and ſcourges. And they will have 
it to be in imitation of this aſfault of the Lydians, 
that they celebrate a feſtival at Sparta now, in which 
boys are ſcourged round the altar, and which con- 
cludes with a march called the Jydian march. 

Pauſanias, extremely affected at theſe circum- 
ſtancos, while the prieſt offered ſacrifice upon ſacri- 
hce, turning towards the temple of Juno, and with 
tears trickhng from his eyes and uplifted hands, 
prayed to that goddeſs, the protectreſs of Cithaeron, 
and to the other tutelar deities of the Platzans, 
« That if the fates had not decreed that the Grec1- 
„ans ſhould conquer, they might at leaſt be per- 
* mitted to {ell their lives dear and ſhew the enemy 
« by their deeds, that they had brave men and ex- 
« perienced foldiers to deal with,” 

The very moment that Pauſanias was uttering 
this prayer, the tokens ſo much deſired appeared in 
the victim, and the diviners announced him vic— 
tory. Orders were immediately given for the whole 
army-to come to action, and the Spartan phalanx all 
at once had the appearance of ſome fierce animal, 
creQing his briſtles, and preparing to exert bis 
ſtrength. The Barbarians then ſaw clearly that the“ 
had to do with men who were ready to ſpill the laſt 


* cprratuv vas NagenTiiy r Th Thy d. As x i TW dvoia 
may be rendered either the ſacrifice, or the ſacred utenſils, we have 


drop 


made Choice of the latter, 


) 1 


drop of their blood; and therefore covering them- 
ſelves with their targets, ſhot their arrows againſt 
the Lacedæmonians The Lacedæmonians mov - 
ing forward in a cloſe compact body, fell upon the 
Perſians, and forcing their targets from them, direct- 
ed their pikes againſt their faces and breaſts, an! 
brought many of them to the ground. However, 
when they were down, they continued to give proofs 
of their ſtrength and courage; for they laid hold 
on the pikes with their naked hands and broke them; 
and then ſpringing up betook themſelves to their 
{words and battle-axes, and wreſting away their 
enemies ſhields and grappling cloſe with them, made 
a long and obſtinate reſiſtance. 

The Athenians all this while ſtood ſtill, expecting 
the Lacedæmonians, but when the noiſe of the 
battle reached them, and an officer as we are told 
diſpatched by Pauſanias gave them account that the 
engagement was begun, they haſtened to his aſſiſt- 
ance: and as they were croſſing the plain towards 
the place where the noiſe was heard, the Greeks 
who ſided with the enemy, puſhed againſt them. 
As ſoon as Ariliides ſaw them, he advanced a con- 
ſiderable way before his troops, and calling out to 
them with all his force, conjured them by the gods 
of Greece, © to renounce this impious war, and not 
« oppole the Athenians who were running to the 
ſuecour of thoſe that were now the firſt to hazard 
their lives for the ſafety of Greece.“ But finding, 
that inſtead of hearkening to him, they approached 
in a hoſtile manner, he quitted his deſign of going 
to aſſiſt the Lacedzmonians, and joined battle with 
theſe Greeks, who were about five thouſand in 
number. But the greateſt part ſoon gave way and 
retreated, eſpecially when they heard that the Bar- 
barians were put to flight. The ſharpeſt part of 
this action is ſaid to have been with the Thebans ; 
among whom the firſt in quality and power, having 
embraced the Median intereſt, by their authority 

Fig carrie & 
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carried out the common people againſt their incii.. 
nation. 

The battle thus divided into two parts, the Lace- 
dæmonians firit broke and routed the Perſians; and 
* Mardonius himſelf was ſlain by a Spartan named + 
Arimneſtus, who broke his ſkull with a ſtone, as 
the oracle of Amphiaraus had foretold him, For 
Mardonius had ſent a Lydian to conſult his oracle, 
and at the ſame time a Carian to the F cave of Tro- 
phonius. The prieft of Trophonius anſwered the 
Carian in his own language; but the Lydian, as he 
ſlept in the temple of $ Amphiaraus, thought he ſay 
a miniſter of the god approach him, who command- 
ed him to be gone, and, upon his refuſal, threw a 

reat ſtone at his head, ſo that he believed himſelf 
killed by the blow. Such is the account we have 
of that aftair. 

The Barbarians, flying before the Spartans, were 
puriued to their camp which they had fortified with 
wooden walls. And ſoon after, the Athemians 
routed the Thebans, killing three hundred perſons 
of the firſt diſtinction on the ſpot. Juſt as the The— 
bans began to give way, news was brought thai the 
Barbarians were ſhut up and beſieged in their wooden 
tortifications: the Athenians, therefore, ſuffering the 
Greeks to eſcape, haſtened to aſſiſt in the licge; 
and finding that the Lacedæmonians, unſkilled in 
the ſtorming of walls, made but a {low progreſs, they 


* Marxdonius, mounted on a white horſe, ſignalized himſelt 
greatly, and, at the head of a thouſand choſen men, killed 2 
great number of the enemy; but when he fell, the whole Perſian 
army was eafily routed. | 

+ In ſome copies he is called Diamneſtus, Arimneſtas was 
general of the Platzans. Ts 

t The cave of Trophonius was near the city of Labadia in 
Pe tia, above Delphi. Mardonius had ſent to conſult, not on 
this oracle, but almoſt all the other oracles in the country, ſo reli- 
leis and uneaſy was he about the event of the war, i 

$ Amphiaraus, in his life time, had been a great interpreter ©! 
dreams, and therefore, after his death, gave hisoracles by dreams: 
for which purpoſe thoſe that conſulted him, ſlept in his temple, on 
the tkin of a ram, which they had ſacrificed to him. 

a 
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attacked and took the * camp, with prodigious 
ſlaughter of the enemy. For it is ſaid that of three 
hundred thouſand men, only forty thouſand eſcaped 
with T Artabazus: whereas of thoſe that fought in 
the cauſe of Greece, no more were ſlain than one 
thouſand three hundred and fixty; among whom 
were fifty-two Athenians, all according to Clidemus 
of the tribe of Aiantis, which greatly diſtinguiſhed 
itſelf in that action. And therefore, by order of 
the delphic oracle, the Aiantidæ offered a yearly 
ſacrifice of thankſgiving for the victory to the 
nymphs Sphragitides, having the expence defrayed 
out of the treaſury. The Lacedæmonians loſt ninety- 
one, and the Tegetæ ſixteen. But it is ſurpriſing, 
that F Herodotus ſhould ſay, that theſe were the 
only Greeks that engaged the Barbarians, and that 
no other were concerned in the action. For both the 
number of the ſlain and the monuments ſhew, that 
it was the common atchievement of the confede- 
rates: and the altar erected on that occaſion would 
not have had the following inſcription, if only three 
ſtates had engaged, and the reſt had fat ſtill; 


The Greeks, their country freed, the Perſians ſlain, 
Have rear'd this altar on the glorians field, 
To freedom's patron, Fove—— _ 


The ſpoil was immenſe, conſiſting of vaſt ſums of money, of 


gold and filver cups, veſlels, tables, bracelets, rich beds, and all 
torts of furniture. They gave the tenth of all to Pauſanias. 

+ Artabazus, who, from Mardonius's imprudent conduct, had 
Hut too well foreſeen the misfortune that befell bim, after having 
Uſtinguiſhed himſelf in the engagement, made a timely retreat with 
the forty thouſand men he commanded, arrived fafe at Byzantium, 
and from thence paſſed over into Aſia. Beſide thei-, only three 
thouſand men eſcaped, HeroporT.: l. ix. c. 31 69. 

t Dacier has ſhown very clearly, that Plutarch miſunderſtood 
an expreſſion in the yoth ch. of the 11th book of Herodotus; and 
that this miſtake of his own, led him to impute one to that hiſ- 
torian. The expreſſion 18, QNAW 4 29evs EY W πεενQͥe ot, which 
Plutarch muſt have ſuppoſed to mean, I cannot bear wnilngy; fe any 
other of the Greeks ; whereas the real meaning is, 9 hich [ canner 
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This battle was fought onthe fourth of Boedromicy, 
*Teptember according to the Athenian way of reckon. 
ing; but, according to the Bœotian computation, 
on the twenty- ſourth of the month Panemus. And 
on that day there is ſtill a general aſſembly of the 
Greeks at Platææ, and the Platæans ſacrifice to 
Jupiter the deliverer, for the victory. Nor is this 
difference of days in the Grecian months to he 
wondered at, ſince even now, when the ſcience of 
aſtronomy is ſo much improved, the months begin 
and end differently in different places. 

This victory went near to be the ruin of 
Greece. For the Athenians, unwilling to allow the 
Spartans the honour of the day, or to conſent that 
they ſhould erect the trophy, would have referred it 
to the deciſion of the ſword, had not Ariſtides 
taken great pains to explain the matter and pacify 
the other generals, particularly Leocrates and 
Myronides ; perſuading them to leave it to the 
judgment of the Greeks. A council was called 
accordingly, in which Theogiton gave it as his opi- 
nion, «© That thoſe two ſtates ſhould give up the 
e palm to a third, if they deſired to prevent a civil 
« war.” Then Cleocritus the Corinthian roſe up, 
and it was expected he would ſet forth the preten- 
ſions of Corinth to the prize of valour, as the city 
next in dignity to Sparta and Athens; but they were 
molt agreeably ſurpriſed when they found that he 


* Dacier has it Oer in his tranſlation, but he juſtly obſerves 
in a note, that an Athenian month does not anſwer exactly to one 
of ours, but to part of one and part of another; Boedromion, for 
inſtance, begins about the fifteenth of September and ends about 
the fifteenth of October. So that the battle of Platzzx muſt accor- 
ding to our computation have been on the nineteenth of Septem- 
ber at leaſt, that is as near as we can fix it. Nor does Plutatch 
leem to have been ſure; for, in the life of Camillus, he ſays, chis 
battle was fought on the third of Boëdromion. But we rather 
think ſome error has crept into the text, ſince being a Bœotian 
himſelf, he could not be ignorant what day the feſtival of that vic: 
tory was held. | 


ſpoke 


Ju. ES: as 


poke in behalf of the Platæans, and propoſed, 
« That, all diſputes laid aſide, the palm ſhould be 
% adjudged to them, ſince neither of the contend. 
« jng parties could be jealous of them.” Ariſtides 
was the firſt to give up the point for the Athenians, 
and then Paulanias did the ſame for the Lacede- 
monians “. 

The confederates thus reconciled, eighty talents 
were ſet apart for the Platæans, with which they 
built a temple, and erected a ſtatue to Minerva; 
adorning the temple with paintings, which to this 
day retain their original beauty and luſtre. Both 
the Lacedæmonians and Athenians erected trophies 
leparately: and ſending to conſult the oracle at 
Delphi, about the ſacrifice they were to offer, they 
were directed by Apollo, « to build an altar to 
« Jupiter the deliverer, but not to offer any ſacrifice 
« upon It till they had extinguiſhed all the fire in 
« the country, (becauſe it had been polluted by the 
« Barbarians), and ſupplied themſelves with pure 
« fire from the common altar at Delphi.” Here- 
upon the Grecian generals went all over the country, 
and cauſed the fires to be put out; and Euchidas a 
Platzan, undertaking to fetch fire, with all imagina- 
ble ſpeed, from the altar of the god, went to Delphi, 
ſprinkled and purified himſelf there with water, put 
a crown of laurel on his head, took fire from the al- 
tar, and then haſtened back to Platææ, where he 
arrived before ſun-ſet, thus performing a journey of 
a thouſand furlongs in one day. But having ſaluted 
his fellow-citizens, and delivered the fire, he fell 
down on the ſpot, and preſently expired. The 
Platæans carried him to the temple of Diana, ſur- 


* As to individuals, when they came to determine which had 
behaved with moſt courage, they all gave judgment in favour of 
Ariſtodemus, who was the only one that ſaved himſelf at Ther- 


mopylæ, and now wiped off the blemiſh of his former conduct by 
2 glorious death, | 


named 
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named Eucleia, and buried him there, putting this 
ſhort inſcription on his tomb, 


Here lies Euchidas, who went to Delphi, and ye. 
turned the ſame doy. 


As for Eucleia, the generality believe her to be 
Diana, and call her by that name; but ſome ſay, 
ſhe was daughter to Hercules, and Myrto the 
daughter of Menceceus, and fiſter of Patroclus; 
and that dying a virgin, ſhe had divine honours paid 
her by the Bœotians and Locrians, For in the 
market- place of every city of theirs, ſhe has a ſtatue, 
and an altar where perſons of both ſexes that arc 
betrothed offer ſacrifice before marriage. 

In the firſt general aſſembly of the Greeks after 
this victory, Ariſtides propoſed a decree, © that 
« deputics from all the ſtates of Greece ſhould meet 
« annually at Platææ, to ſacrifice to Jupiter t 
« deliverer, and that every fifth year they ſhould 
« celebrate the games of liberty: that a general levy 
« thould be made through Greece of ten thouſand 
* foot, a thouſand horſe, and an hundred ſhips, fir 
« the war againſt the Barbarians: and that the 
« Platzans ſhould be exempt, being ſet apart fot 
* the ſervice of the god, to propitiate him in be— 
half of Greece, and conſequently their perſons 
* to be eſteemed ſacred.” 

Theſe articles paſſing into a law, the Platzans 
undertook to celebrate the anniverſary of thoſe that 
were ſlain and buried in that place, and they con- 
tinue it to this day. The ceremony is as follows. 
On the fixteenth day of Maimatterion, November, 
which with the Bœotians is the month Alalcomn'!, 
the proceſſion begins at break of day, preceded by 
a trumpet which ſounds the ſignal of battle. Then 
follow ſeveral chariots full of garlands and branche 5 
of myrtle; and next to the chariots is led à black 


bull. Then come ſome young men that arc Iree- 
Dorn, 


J 


born, carrying veſſels full of wine and milk, for the 
libations, and cruets of oil and perfumed eſſences; 
no ſlave being allowed to have any ſhare in the ce- 
remony, ſacred to the memory of men that died for 
liberty. The proceſſion cloſes with the Archon of 
Platææ, who at other times is not allowed either to 
touch 1ron, or to wear any garment but a white 
one; but, that day, he is clothed with a purple 
robe, and girt with a ſword; and carrying in his 
hand a water-pot taken out of the public hall, he 
walks through the midſt of the city to the tombs. 
Then he takes water in the pot out of a fountain, 
and with his own hands waſhes the * little pillars 
of the monuments, and rubs them with eſſences. 
After this he kills the bull upon a pile of wood; 
and having made his ſupplication to the T terreſtrial 
Jupiter and Mercury, he invites thoſe brave men 
who fell in the cauſe of Greece, to the funeral ban- 
quer, and the * ſteams of blood. Laſt of all, he 
hills a bowl with wine, and pouring it out, he ſays, 
« I preſent this bowl to the men who died for the 
„liberty of Greece.“ Such is the ceremony {till 
oblerved by the Platæans. 

When the Athenians were returned home, Ariſ— 
tides obſerving that they uſed their utmoſt endea- 
vours to make the government entirely democra- 
tical, conſidered on one fide, that the people de- 


* It appears from an epigram of Callimachus, that it was cuſ- 
tomary to place little pillars upon the monuments, which the friends 
of the deccaſed perfumed with eſſences, and crowned with flow- 
ers. 

+ The terreſtrial Jupiter is Pluto, who as well as the celeſtial. 
had his Mercury, or elſe borrowed the meſſenger of the gods of 
his brother. To be ſure, there might be as well two Mercuries, as 
two Jupiters; but the conducting of ſouls to the ſhades below, is 
reckoned part of the office of that Mercury, Who waits upon the 
Jupiter of the ſkies. 

In Bryan's text it is ae, but an ancient manuſcript has 
«:.@x0gigy, Which is underitood to be the ſame as aiuzxcciay ; the 
5 hots being ſuppoſed 7« be ſati fed 513th the fteams of blood. 
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ſerved ſome attention and reſpett, on account of 
their gallant behaviour, and on the other, that being 
elated with their vidtories, it would be difficult to 
force them to depart from their purpoſe; and there. 
tore he cauſed a decree to be made, that all the cj. 
tizens ſhould have a thare in the adminiſtration, and 
that the Archons ſhould be cholen out of the whole 
body of them. | 
Themiſtocles having one day declared to the ge. 
neral alle nbly, that he had thought of an * ex- 
pedient which was very falutary to Athens, but 
ought to be kept ſecret, he was ordered to com. 
municate it to Ariſtides only, and adide by his 
Judgment of it. Accordingly he told him, his 
project was, to burn the whole fleet of the confe. 
derates; by which means the Athenians would be 
raiſed to the ſovereignty of all Greece. Ariſtides 
then returned to the aſſembly, and acquainted the 
Athenians, © that nothing could be more advanta- 
« geous than the projett of Themiſtocles, nor any 
« thing more unjuſt.” And upon his report of the 
matter, they commanded Themiſtocles to give over 
all thoughts of it. Such regard had the people for 
uſtice, and ſo much confidence in the integrity of 
Ariſtides, | 
Some time + after this, he was joined in commiſ- 
fon with Cimon, aud ſent againſt the Barbarians ; 
where obſerving that Pauſanias and the other Spar- 
tan generals, behaved with exceſſive haughtinels, 
he choſe a quite different manner; ſhewing much 
mildneſs and condeſcenſion in his whole converſation 
and addreſs, and preyailing with Cimon to behave 
with equal goodneſs and affability to the whole 
league. Thus he inſenſibly drew the chief com- 
mand from the Lacedæmonians, not by force of 
arms, horſes, or ſhips, but by his gentle and ob- 


* This was before the battle of Platz, at the time when 
Xerxes was put to flight, and driven back into Aha. 
+ Fight years after. 


liging 
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liging deportment. For the juſtice of Ariſtides, 
and the candor of Cimon, having made the Athe- 
nians very agreeable to the confederates, their re- 
gard was encreaſed by the contraſt they found in 
Pauſanias's avarice and ſeverity of manners. For he 
never ſpoke to the ofhcers of the allies, but with 
ſharpneſs and anger, and he ordered many of their 
men to be flogged, or to ſtand all day with an iron 
anchor on their ſhoulders. He would not ſuffer 
any of them to provide themſelves with forage, or 
raw to lie on, or to go to the ſprings of water, be- 
fore the Spartans were lupplied, but placed his ſer- 
vants there with rods, to drive away thoſe that 
ſhould attempt it. And when Ariſtides was going 
to remonſtrate with him upon it, he knit his drows, 
and telling him, © He was not :t leiſure,” refufed 
to hear him. 

From that time the ſea captains and land officers 
of the Greeks, particularly thole of Chios, Samos, 
and Leſbos, preſſed Ariſtides to take upon him the 
command of the confederate forces, and to receive 
them into his protection, ſince they had long deſired 
to be delivered frgm the Spartan yoke, and to act 
under the orders of the Athenians. He anſwered, 
that he ſaw the neceſſity and juſtice of what the 
«« propoſed, but that the propoſal ought firſt to be 
confirmed by ſome att, which would make it im- 
poſſible for the troops to depart from their reſo- 
lution.” Hereupon, Uliades of Samos, and 
Antagoras of Chios, conſpiring together, went 
boldly and attacked Pauſanias's galley at the head 
of the fleet. Pauſanias upon this infolence, cried 
out in a menacing tone, © He would foon ſhew 
* thoſe fellows, they had not offered this inſult to 
“ his ſhip, but to their own countries.” But they 
told him, « The beſt thing he could do was to re- 


« tire, and thank Foote for fighting for him 


* at Platz; for that nothing but the regard they 
« had 
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« had for that great action, reſtrained the Greeks 
« from wreaking their juſt vengeanceon him.” The 
concluſion was, that they quitted the Spartan ban. 
ners, and ranged themſelves under thoſe of the 
Athenians, | 

On this occaſion the magnanimity of the Spartan 
people appeared with great luſtre, For as ſoon as 
they perceived their generals were ſpoiled with 
too much power, they ſent no more, but volun- 
tarily gave up their pretenſions to the chief com- 
mand: chuſing rather to cultivate in their citizens 
a principle of modeſty and tenaciouſneſs of the 
laws and cuſtoms of the country, than to poſſeſs 
the ſovereign command of Greece. 

While the Lacedæmonians had the command, 
the Greeks paid a certain tax towards the war; 
and now being deſirous that every city might be 
more equally rated, they begged the favour of the 
Athenians that Ariſtides might take it upon him, 
and gave him inſtructions to inſpett their lands and 
revenues, in order to proportion the burthen of each 
to 1ts ability. 

Ariſtides, inveſted with this authority, which in 
a manner made him maſter of all Greece, did not 
abuſe it. For though he went out poor, he re— 
turned poorer, having ſettled the quotas of the 
feveral ſtates, not only juſtly and diſintereſtedh, 
but with fo much tenderneſs and humanity, that 
his aſſeſſment was agreeable and convenient to all. 
And as the ancients praiſed the times of Saturn, 
ſo the allies of Athens bleſt the ſettlements of Aril- 
tides, calling it the happy fortune of Greece: a com- 
pliment which ſoon after appeared ſtill more ul, 
when this taxation was twice or three times as high. 
For that of Ariſtides amounted only to four hundred 
and ſixty talents, and Pericles increaſed it almoſt one 
third: for Thucydides writes that at the beginning 
of the war, the Athenians received from ee 

| ies 
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lies ſix hundred talents; and after the death of Pe- 
ricles, thoſe who had the adminiſtration in their 
hands raiſed it by little and little to the ſum of thir- 
teen hundred talents, Not that the war grew 
more expenſive, either by its length or want of 
ſucceſs, but becauſe they had accuſtomed the peo- 
ple to receive diſtributions of money for the pub- 
lic ſpectacles and other purpoſes, and had made 
them fond of erecting magnificent ſtatues and tem- 
les. 

: The great and illuſtrious character which Ariſ- 
tides acquired by the equity of this taxation, pi- 
qued Themiſtocles; and he endeavoured to turn 
the praiſe beſtowed upon him into ridicule, by fay- 
ing, © It was not the praiſe of a man, but of a 
« money=cheſt, to keep treaſure without diminu- 
*« tion.” By this he took but a feeble revenge for 
the freedom of Ariſtides. For one day Themiſtoc- 
les happening to ſay, “ that he looked upon it as 
«the principal excellence of a general to know and 
* forelee the deſigns of the enemy,“ Ariſtides an- 
ſwered, “ That is indeed a neceſlary qualification, 
« but there is another very excellent one and highly 
becoming a general, and that is to have clean 
« hands.” 

When Ariſtides had ſettled the articles of alli- 
ance, he called upon the confederates to confirm 
ihem with an oath, which he himſelf took on the 
part of the Athenians ; and at the {ame time that he 
utte;ed the execration on thoſe that ſhould break 
the articles, he threw red-hot pieces of iron into the 
lea . However, when the urgency of affairs after- 
wards required the Athenians to govern Greece with 
a {lricter hand than thoſe conditions juſtified, he 


As much as to ſay, as the fire in theſe pieces of iron is extin- 
guiſhed in a moment, ſo may their days be extinct who break this 


COVEnNant. 
adviſed 
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adviſed them to let the conſequence of the perjury 
reſt with him, and purſue the path which“ expedi- 
ency pointed out. Upon the whole Theophraſtus 
ſays, that in all his own private concerns, and in 
thoſe of his fellow citizens, he was inflexibly juſt 
but in affairs of ftate he did many things, according 
to the exigency of the caſe, to ſerve his country, 
which ſeemed often to have need of the aſſiſtance of 
injuſtice. And he relates, that when it was debated 
in council, whether the treaſure depoſited at Delos 
ſhould be brought to Athens, as the Samians had 
adviſed, though contrary to treatics, on its coming 
to his turn to ſpeak, he ſaid, © It was not juſt, but 
« It was expedient.” 

This muſt be ſaid, notwithſtanding, that though 
he extended the dominions of Athens over fo many 
people, he himſelf ſtill continued poor, and eſteem— 
ed his poverty no leſs a glory than all the laurels he 
had won. The following is a clear proof of it. Cal. 
las the torch bearer, who was his near relation, was 
proſecuted in a capital cauſe by his enemies. When 
they had alleged what they had againſt him, which 
was nothing very flagrant, they launched out into 
ſomething foreign to their own charge, and thus ad- 
dreſſed the judges: “ You know Ariſtides the ſon of 
c Lyſimachus, who is juſtly the admiration of all 
« Greece, When you ſee with what a garb he ap- 
« pears in public, in what manner do you think he 
* muſt live at home? Muſt not he who ſhivers here 
« with cold for want of clothing, be almoſt famiſh- 
« ed there, and deſtitute of all neceſſaries; yet this 


Thus even the jut, the upright Ariſtides made a diſtinction 
between his private and political conſcience. A diſtinction which 
has no manner of foundation in truth or reaſoa, and which in the 
end will be productive of ruin, rather chan advantage ; as all thoſe 
nations will find who avail themſelves of injuſtice, to ſerve a pre- 
ſent occaſion. For ſo much reputation is ſo much power; and 
ilates as well as private perſons, are reſpectable only in their cha- 
racter. : 

| | 80 1% 
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cc is the man, whom Callias, his couſin german, and 
« the richeſt man in Athens, abſolutely neglects, 
« and leaves, with his wife and children, in ſuch 
cc wretchedneſs ; though he has often made uſe of 
« him, and availed himſelf of his intereſt with you,” 
Callias perceiving that this point affected and exal- 
perated his judges more than any thing elle, called 
for Ariſtides to teſtify before the court, that he had 
many times offered him conſiderable ſums, and 
{trongly preſſed him to accept them, but he had always 
refuled them, in ſuch terms as theſe, It better be- 
« comes Ariltides to glory in his poverty, than Cal- 
« lias in his riches; for we ſee every day many peo- 
« ple make a good as well as a bad uſe of riches, but 
« it is hard to find one that bears poverty with a no- 
„ble ſpirit; and they only are aſhamed of it, who 
are poor againſt their will.” When Ariſtides had 
given in his evidence, there was not a man in the 
court, who did not leave it with an inclination ra— 
ther to be poor with him, than rich with Callias. 
This particular we have from Aſchines the diſciple 
of Socrates. And Plato among all that were ac- 
counted great and illuſtrious men in Athens, judg— 
ed none but Ariſtides worthy of real eſteem. As for 
Themiſtocles, Cimon, and Pericles, they filled the 
city with magnificent buildings, wich wealth and the 
vain ſuperfluities of life, but virtue was the only ob- 
zett that Ariſtides had in view in the whole courſe of 
his adminiſtration. 

We have extraordinary inſtances of the candour 
with which he behaved towards Themiſtocles. For 
though he was his conſtant enemy in all affairs of go- 
vernment, and the means of his baniſhment, yet 
when Themiſtocles was accuſed of capital crimes 
againſt the ſtate, and he had an opportunity to pay 
him in kind, he indulged not the leaſt revenge; but 
while Alcmzon, Cimon, and many others were accu- 
ling him and driving him into exile, Ariſtides alone 
| Yor. IL. G g neither 
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neither did nor faid any thing to his difpdvattage | 


for as he had not envied his proſperity, ſo now be 
did not rejoice in his misfortunes. . 

As to the death of Ariſtides, ſome ſay it t happen: 
ed in Pontus, whither he had failed about ſome bu- 
ſineſs of the ſtate; others ſay he died at Athens, full 
of days, bonoured and admired by bis fellow-citi. 
zens: but Craterus the Macedonian gives us ano- 
ther account of the death of this great man. He 
tells us, that after the baniſhment of Themiſtocles, 
the inlolence of the people gave encouragement to a 
number of villainous informers, who attacking the 
greateſt and beſt men, rendered them obnoxious to 
the populace, now much elated with proſperity and 
power. Ariſtides himſelf was not ſpared, but on a 
charge brought againſt him by Diophantus of Am- 
phitrope,was condemned for taking a bribe of the 
Ionians, at the time he levied the tax. He adds, 
that being unable to pay his fine, which was fifty 
Mine, he ſailed to ſome part of Ionia, and there 
died. But Craterus gives us no written proof of 
this aſſertion, nar does he alledge any regiſter of 
court, or decree of the people, though on other occa- 
ſipns he is full of ſuch proofs, and conftantly cites 
his author. The other hiſtorians, without excep- 
tion, who have given us account of the unjuſt be— 


haviour of the people of Athens to their generals, 


among many other inſtances dwell upon the baniſh- 
ment of Themiſtocles, the impriſonment of Miltia— 
des, the fine impoſed upon Pericles, and the death 
of Paches, who upon receiving ſentence, killed 
himſelf in the judgment-hall, at the ſoot of the tri- 
bunal. Nor do they forget the baniſhment of Arif- 
tides, but they fay not one word of this condem- 
nation. 

Beſides, his monument is {till to be ſeen at Pha- 
lerum, and is ſaid to have been erected at the pap. 


lic charge, becauſe he did not leave enough to We 
ray 
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fray the expences of his funeral. They inform us 
too, that the city provided for the marriage of his 
daughters, and that each of them had three thouſand 
drachma to her portion out of the trealury : and to 


his ſon Lyſimachus the people of Athens gave an 
hundred Minæ in ſilver, and a plantation of as ma- 


ny acres of land, with a penſion of * four drachmæ 
aday; the Whole being confirmed to him by a decree 
drawn up by Alcibiades. Calliſthenes adds, that 
Lyſimachus at his death leavi ing a daughter, named 
Polycrite, the people ordered her the ſame ſubſiſt- 
ence with thole that had conquered at the Olympic 
games, Demetrius the Phalerean, Hieronymus of 
Rhodes, Ariſtoxenus the muſician, and Ariltotic 
himſelf, if the treatiſe concerning nobility is to be 
reckoned among his genuine works, relate, that 
Myrto, a grand-daughter of Ariſtides, was marrie 

to Socrates the philoſopher, who had another wife 
at the ſame time, but took her, becauſe ſhe was in 
extreme want, and remained a widow on account of 
her poverty. But this is ſufficicntiy confuted by 
Panztius, in his life of that philolopher. 

The ſame Demetrius, in his account of Socrates, 
tells us, he remembered one J yfimachus, grandſort 
to Ariſtides, who plicd conſtantly near the tem ple. 
ct Bacchus, having certain tables by which he inter- 
preted dreams for a livelihood; and that he himſelf 
procured a decree, by which his mother and aunt 
had three obo a day each allowed for their ſubſiſt- 


ence. He farther acquaints us, that when after 


wards he undertook to reform the Atl henan | aws, he 


ordered each of thoſe women a drachma a day. Nor 


0 Though this may ſeem no extras. inary matter t2 08, being 
only about half a crown of or money, „it in hows days it was. 

or an ambaſſador was allowed only twWo danchmte a day, as ap · 
pears from the Acharuc: ajes of Ariſtophaues, Tae pont indeed ſpeaks 


of one ſent to the king of Perna, at who. e court an An baſcador W 15 


pretty ſure to be enricheck. 
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is it to be wondered, that this people took ſo much; 
care of thoſe who lived with them in Athens, when 
having heard that a grand-daughter of Ariſtogiton 
lived in mean circumſtances in Lemnos, and conti. 
nued unmarried by reaſon of her poverty, they ſent 
for her to Athens, and married her to a man of cou. 
ſiderable family, giving her tor a portion an eſtate 
in the borough of Potamos. That city, even in 
our days, continues to give ſo many proofs of her 
benevolence and humanity, that ſhe is deferved!y 


admired and applauded by all the world. 
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lum, of which place his family originally was; 
and that before he was concerned in civil or mili- 
tary allairs, he lived upon an eſtate which his 
father left him near the country of the Sabines. 
Though his anceſtors were reckoned to have been 
perſons of no note, yet Cato himſelf boaſts of his 
father as a brave man and an excellent foldier, and 
aſſures us, that his grand father Cato received ſeveral 
military rewards, and that having had five horſes 
killed under him, he had the value of them paid 
him out of the treaſury, as an acknowledgement: 
of his gallant behaviour. As the Romans always 
gave the appellation of “ new men, to thoſe who, 
having no honours tranſmitted to them from their 
_ anceſtors, began to diſtinguiſh themſelves, they men- 
tioned Cato by the ſame ſtyle: but he uſed to ſay, 
he was indeed new with reſpett to the offices and 
dignities, but with regard to the fervices and vir- 
tues of his anceſtors, he was very ancient. 
His third name, at firſt, was not Cato, but 
Priſcus. It was afterwards changed to that of Cato, 
on account of his great wiſdom ; for the Romans 


The jus imacinum was annexed to the great offices of fate, 
and none had their ſtatues or pictures but ſuch as had borne thoſe 
offices. Therefore he who had the pictures of his anceſtors, was 
called noble, he who hal only his own, was called a nexw mar; and 
he who had neither the one nor the other, was called gnable. 80 
lays Aſconius, But it does not appear, that a man who had borne 
a great office, the conſulate for inſtance, was iguoble becauſe he had 
not his ſtatue or picture; for he might not chuſe it. Cato himſelf 


af his anceſtors ; though he was pleaſed to afi-u another. 


G 3 cal! 


T is ſaid that Marcus Cato was born at Tuſcu- 


did not chuſe it: his reaſon we ſuppoſe was becauſe he had none 
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call wiſe men “ Catos. He had red hair and prey 
eyes, as this epigram ill- naturedly enough declares, 


With eyes ſo grey and hair ſo red, 
+ With tuſts ſo ſharp and keen, 


Thou'lt fright the ſhades when thou art dead, 
And hell won't let thee in. 


Inurcd to labour and temperance, and brought 
up, as It, were, in camps, he had an excellent con- 
ſtitution with reſpect to ſtrength as well as health, 
And he conſidered eloquence as a valuable contin- 
gent, aninſtrument of great things, not only uſeful but 
neceflary for every man who docs not choſe to live 
obſcureand inactive; for which reaſon he exerciſcd 
and improved that talent in the neighbouring bo- 
roughs and villages, by undertaking the cauſes of 
ſuch as applicd tO him; ſo that he was ſoon allowed 
to be an able pleader, and afterwards a good orator. 

From this time all that converſed with him, dil- 
covered in him ſuch a gravity of behaviour, ſuch 

a Gignity and depth of ſentiment, as qualified him 
for the greateſt affairs in the moſt reſpeCtable go- 
vernment in the world. For he was not only ſo 
clilintereſted as to plead without fee or reward, 
but it appeared that the honour to be gained in 
that department, was not his principal view. His 
ambition was military glory; and when yet but a 
youth, he had fought in ſo many battles that his 
breaſt was full of ſcars. He himſelf tells us, he 
made his firſt campaign at ſeventeen years of age, 
when Hannibal in the height of his proſperity was 
laying Italy waſte with fire and ſword. In batt's 
he ſtood tirm, had a ſure and executing hand, 
tierce countenance, and ſpoke to his enemy in 4 
threatening aud dreadful accent; for he rightly 


* The Latin word catus ſigniſies prudent. 

+ The epig-amift, when he lays that he was pa, _ 
tha; bit every thing that CAME in hi may, P'ays upon his name o 
& ot qu: 411 fg US, Hep, 


zudged. 
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judged, and endeavoured to convince others, that 
iuch a kind of behaviour often {trikes an adverſary 
with greater terror than the ſword itſelf. He always 
marched on foot, and carried his own arms, follow- 
ed only by one ſervant who carried his proviſions. 
And it is laid, he never was angry or found fault 
with that ſervant, whatever he ſet before him ; but 
when he was at leiſure from military duty, would 
eaſe and aſſiſt him in dreſſing it. All the time he 
was in the army, he drank nothing but water, ex- 
cept that when almoſt burnt up with thirſt, he 
would aſk for a little vinegar, or when he found 
his ſtrength and his ſpirits exhauſted, he would take 
a litile wine. | | 

Near his country-ſeat was a cottage which for- 
merly belonged to Manius Curius, who was * thrice 
honoured with a triumph, Cato often walked thi- 
ther, and reflecting on the ſmallneſs of the farm 
and the. meanneſs of the dwelling, uſed to think 
of the peculiar. virtues of Dentatus, who, though 
he was the greateſt man in Rome, had ſubdued 
the moſt warlike nations, and driven Pyrrhus out 
of Italy, cultivated this little ſpot of ground with 
his own hands, and after three triumphs lived in 
this cottage. Here the amballadors of the Samnites 
found him in the chimncy-corner dreſſing turnips, 
and offered him a large preſent of gold ; but he ab- 
ſolutely refuſed it, and gave them this anſwer, A 
man who can be ſatisfied with ſuch a ſupper, has no 
need of gold ; and 1 thinkit more glorious to conquer the 
owners of it, than to have it myſelf. Full of theſe 
thoughts, Cato returned home, and taking a view of 
his own eſtate, his ſervants, and manner of living, 


* Manivs Curius Dentatus triumphed twice in bis firſt conſulate, 
in the four hundred and ſixty- third year of Rome, fieſt over the 
Samnites, and afterwards over the Sabines. And eight years after 
that, in his third conſulate, he triumphed over Pyrrhus. After 
this, he led up the leſs triumph, cailed Ovation, for his victory 
over the Lucanians. | 
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added to his own labour, id retrenched his un- 
neceſſary expences. 

When Fabius Maximus took the city of Taren. 

tum, Cato, who was then * very young, ſerved 
under him. Happening at that time to lodge with 
a Pythagorean philoſopher named Nearchus, he de- 
fired to hear ſome of his dottrine ; and learning 
from him the ſame maxims which Plato adv ances, 
That pleaſure is the greateſt incentive to evil; that 
the A burden and calamity to the ſoul is the body, 
from which ſhe cannot diſengage herſelf, but by ſuch 
a wiſe uſe of reaſon as ſhall wean and ſeparate her from 
all corporeal paſſions, he became ſtill more attached 
to frugality and temperance. Yet it is faid that he 
learned Greek very late, and was conſiderably ad- 
vanced in years when he began to read the Grecian 
writers, among whom he improved his cloquence, 
lomewhat by Thucydides, but by Demoſthencs 
very greatly. Indeed his own writings are ſuffici— 
ently adorned with precepts and examples borrowed 
from the Greek, and among his maxims and ſen— 
tences we find many that are literally tranſlated 
from the fame or{ginals. 

At that time there flouriſhed a Roman noble- 
man of great power and eminence, called Valerius 
Flaccus, whole penetration enabled him to diſlin- 
gin a riſing genius and virtnous diſpoſition, 
and whole benevolence inclined him to encourage 
and conduct it in the path of glory. This noble— 
man had an eſtate contiguous to Cato's, where he 
often heard his ſervants ſpeak of his neighbour's 
laborious and temperate manner of life. They 
told him that he uſed to go early in the morning 
to the little towns in the neighbourhood, and de- 

fend the cauſes of ſuch as applied to him; that 


Fabius Maximus took Tarentum in his ffch conſulate, in the 
year of Rome 544+ Cato was then twenty-three years o id; but 
he had made his ful campaign under the ſame Fabius five years 
before. 


from 
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from thence he would return to his farm, where in 
a coarſe frock, if it was winter, and naked, if it was 
ſummer, he would labour with his domeſtics, and 
afterwards fit down with them, and eat the ſame 
kind of bread, and drink of the ſame wine. They 
related alſo many other inſtances of his condeſcen- 
fon and moderation, and mentioned ſeveral of his 
ſhort layings that were full of wit and good ſenſe. 
Valerius, charmed with his character, ſent him an 
invitation to dinner. From that time, by frequent 
converſation, he found in him ſo much {ſweetneſs of 
temper and ready wit, that he conſidered him as an 
excellent plant, which wanted only cultivation, and 
deſerved to be removed to a better ſoil. He there- 
fore perſuaded him to go to Rome, and apply him- 
ſelf to affairs of ſtate. 

There, his plcadings ſoon procured him friends 
and admirers ; the intereſt of Valerius, too, greatly 
aſſiſted his riſe to preferment; ſo that he was firſt 
made a tribune of the ſoldiers, and afterwards 
quæſtor. And having gained great reputation and 
honour in thoſe employments, he was joined with 


Valerius himſelf in the higheſt dignities, being his 


colleague both as conſul and as cenſor. 


Among all the ancient icnators, he attached him- 


felt chiefly to Fabius Maximus, not ſo much on 
account of the great power and honour he had 


acquired, as for the ſake of his life and manners, 
which Cato conſidered asthe beſt model to form him- 
So that he made no ſcruple of differing 
with the great Scipio, who though at that time but a 
young man, yet actuated by a ſpirit of emulation, was 


ſelf upon. 


the perſon who moſt oppoſed the power of Fabius. 
For being ſent quæſtor with Scipio to the war in 
Africa, and perceiving that he indulged himſelf, as 
ulual, in an unbounded expence, and laviſhed the 
public money upon the troops, he took the liberty 
to remonſtrate; obſerving © that the expence itſelf 
Vas not the greateſt evil, but the conſequence of 
that expence, fince it corrupted the ancient ſim- 
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plicity of the ſoldiery, who when they had more 
„ money than was neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, 
« were ſure to beſtow it upon luxury and riot.” 
Scipio anſwered, “he had no need of a very exact 
and frugal treaſurer, becauſe he intended to * 
* ſpread all his ſails in the ocean of war, and be- 
* cauſe his country expetted from him an account 
« of ſervices performed, not of money expended.” 
Upon this, Cato left Sicily, and returned to Rome, 
where, together with Fabius, he loudly complained 
to the ſenate, of Scipio's immenſe profuſion, and 
of bis paſſing his time, like a boy, in wreſtling. 
« rings and theatres, as if he had not been ſent out 
to make war, but to exhibit games and ſhows,” 
In conſequence of this, tribunes were ſent to exa- 
mine into the affair, with orders, if the accuſation 
proved true, to bring Scipio back to Rome. Scipio 
repreſented to them, that ſucceſs depended entirely 
« upon the greatneſs of the preparations,” and made 
them ſenſible, „that though he ſpent his hours of 
« leiſure in a chearful manner with his friends, his 
* liberal way of living had not cauſed him to negle@ 
« any great and important buſineſs.” With this 
defence the comnitihoners were fatished, and he 
fer fail for Africa. 

As for Cato, he continued to gain ſo much in- 
fluence and authority by his eloquence, that he was 
commonly called the Roman Demoſthenes; but he 
was {till more celebrated for his manner of living. 
His excellence as a ſpeaker, awaked a general emu- 
Jation among the youth to diſtinguiſh themſelves the 
fame way, and to {urpaſs each other: but few were 
willing to imitate him in the ancient cuſtom of tijling 
the field with their own hands, in eating a dinner 
prepared without fire, and a fpare frugal {upper ; 

few, like him, could be ſatisfied with a plain dreſs 
and a poor cottage, or think it more honourable not 
to want the ſuperfluities of life, than to poſſeſs them. 
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For. the commonwealth now no longer retained it's 
primitive purity and integrity, by reaſon of the vaſt 
extent of its dominions ; the many different affairs 
under its management, and the infinite nnmber of 
people that were ſubject to it's command, had intro- 
duced a great variety of cuſtoms and modes of living. 
Juſtly, therefore, was Cato entitled to admiration, 
when the other citizens were frightened at labour, 
and enervated by pleaſure, and he alone was un- 
conquered by either, not only while young and am- 
bitious, but when old and grey-haired, after his 
conſulſhip and triumph ; like a brave wreſtler, who 
alter he has come off conqueror, obſerves the com- 
mon rules, and continues his exerciſe to the lalt. 

He himſelf tells us that he never wore a garment 
that colt more than a hundred drachmas ; that even 
when prætor or conſul, he drank the ſame wine with 
his ſlaves; that a dinner never coſt him from the 
market above thirty /s: and that he was thus fru- 
gal for the ſake of his country, that he might he able 
to endure the harder ſervice in war. He adds, that 
having gotten, among ſome goods he was heir to, a 
piece of Babylonian tapeſtry, he ſold it immediately; 
that the walls of his country-houles were neither 
plailtered nor white-waſhed ; that he never gave more 
for a flave than fifteen hundred drachmas, as not re- 
quiring in his ſervants delicate ſhapes and fine faces, 
but ſtrength and ability to labour, that they might be 
fit to be employed in his ſtables, about his cattle 
or ſuch-like buſineſs; and theſe he thought it proper 
to ſell again, when they * grew old, that he might 


Cato ſays in expreſs terms, A maſter of a family ſhou!4 
« ſell his old oxen, and all the horned cattle that are of a delicate 
frame; all his ſheep that are not hardy, their wool, their very 
** pelts-;'he ſhould fell his old waggons, and his old inftrumenrs 
of huſbandry ; he ſhould ſell ſuch of his ſlaves as are old or in- 
** firm, and every thing elſe that is old or uſcleſs. A maſter of a 
family ſhould love to ſell, not to buy.” What a fine contraſt 
there is between the ſpirit of this old ftoic, and that of the liberal- 
minded, the benevolent Plutarch ! 
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have no uſeleſs perſons to maintain. In a word, he 
thought nothing cheap that was ſuperfluous; that 
what a man has no need of, is dear even at a penny; 
and that it is much better to have fields where the 
plough goes or cattle feed, than fine gardens and 
walks that require much watering and ſweeping. 
Some imputed theſe things to a narrownels of 
ſpirit, while others ſuppoſed that he betook himſelf 
to this contratted manner of living, in order to cor. 
rect by his example the growing luxury of the age. 
For my part, I cannot but charge his uling his 
ſervants like ſo many beaſts of burthen, and turning 
them off, or felling them, when grown old, to the 
accountofa mean andungenerous ſpirit, which thinks 
that the fole tie between man and man 1s interell 
or neceſſity. But goodnels moves 1n a larger ſphere 
than juſtice: the obligations of law and equity reach 
only to mankind, but kindneis and benelicencc 
ſhould be extended to creatures of every ſpecies; 
and theſe ſtill flow from the breaſt of a well natured 
man, as {treams that iſſue from the living fountain. 
A good man will take care of his horſes and dogs, 
not only while they are young, but when old and 
paſt ſervice, Thus rhe people of Athens, when they 
had finiſhed the temple called Hecatompedon, let a! 
liberty the beaſts of burthen that had been chic!ly 
employed in that work, ſuffering them to paſture a 
large, free from any farther ſervice. It is ſaid, tha! 
one of theſe aftcrwards came of its own accord tc 
work, and putting itſelf at the head of the labouring 
cattle, marched before them to the citadel. This 
pleaſed the people, and they made a decree that it 
thould be kept at the public charge, as long as i 
lived. The graves of Cimon's mares, with which 
he thrice conquered at the olympic games, are {til 
to be ſeen near his own tomb, Many have ſhewt 
pariicular marks of regard in burying the dogs 
which they had cheriſhed and been fond of; and 
among the reſt Xanthippus, of old, whoſe dog 2 
5 5 * 
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by the ſide of his galley to Salamis, when the Athe- 
nians were forced to abandon their city, and was 
afterwards buried by him upon a promontory which 
to this day 1s called the dog's grave. We certainly 
ought not to treat living creatures like ſhoes or 
houſhold goods, which, when worn out with uſe, 
we throw away; and were it only to learn benevo- 
lence to humankind, we ſhould be merciful to other 
creatures. For my own part, I would not ſell even 
an old ox that had laboured for me, much leſs 
would I remove for the fake of a little money, a man 
grown old in my ſervice, from his uſual place and 


diet: for to him, poor man! it would be as bal as 


baniſhment ; ſince he could be of no more ule to the 
buyer than he was to the ſeller. But Cato, as if he 
took a pride in theſe things, tells us, that when con- 
Jul, ke left his war-horſe in Spain, to fave the public 
the charge of his freight. Whether ſuch things as 


theſe are inſtances of greatneſs or littleneſs of foul, 


let the reader judge for himſelf. 

He was, however, a man of wonderful tompe- 
rance. For, when general of the army, he took no 
more of the public, for himſelf and thoſe about him, 
than three Attic med:mnz of wheat a month; and leſs 
than a medimnus and a half of barley for his horſes. 
And when he was governor of Sardinia, though his 
predeceſſors had put the province to a very great. 
expence for pavilions, bedding, and apparel, and 
ſtill more by the number of friends and ſervants 
they had about them, “ and by the great and ſump- 
tuous entertainments they gave, he, on the contrary, 
was as remarkable for his frugality. Indeed, he put 
the public to no manner of charge. Inſtead ot 
making uſe of a carriage, he walked from one town 
to another, attended only by one officer, who car- 
ried his robe and a veſſel for libations. But it in 
theſe things he appeared plain andealy to thoſe that 
were under his command, he prelerved a gravity 
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and ſeverity in every thing elſe. For H was inexo- 
rable in whatever relates to public Juſtice, and in- 
ftexibly rigid in the execution of his orders; ſo that 
the Roman government had never before appeared 
to that people either ſo awful or ſo amiable “. 
This contraſt was found, not only in his manners, 
but in his ſtyle, which was elegant, facetious, and 
ſamiliar, and at the ſame time grave, nervous, and 
ſententious. Thus Plato tells us,“ The outſide of 
« Socrates was that of a ſatyr and buffoon, but his 
« font was all virtue, and from within him came 
* fuch divine and pathetic things, as pierced the 
*« heart, and drew tears from the hearers.” And 
as the ſame may juſtly be affirmed of Cato, I cannot 
comprehend their meaning, who compare his lan- 
age to that of Lyſias. I leave this, however, 
to be decided by thoſe who are more capable than 
myſelf of judging of the ſeveral forts of ſtyle uſed 
among the Romans: and being perſuaded that a 
man's diſpoſition may be diſcovered much better by 
his ſpeech than by his looks, (though ſome are of a 
different opinion,) I ſhall ſer down ſome of Cato's 
remarkable fayings. 

One day when the Romans clamoured violently 
and unſeaſonably for a diſtribution of corn, to dil- 
inade them from it, he thus began his addreſs. 7: 
is à difncult- taſk, my fellow-citizens, to. ſpeak to the 
belly, becauſe it has no ears. Another time, coni- 
plaining of the luxury of the Romans, he ſaid, /? 
was a hard matter to fave that city from Yuin, where 
a filh was fold for more than an ox. On another o 
cafron, he ſaid, The Roman people were like ſheep, for 
gs thoſe can ſcarcely he brought to flir fingly, but ail in a 
body readily follow their leaders, mift ſuck are ye. The 
men whoſe counje! q would not take as individuals, 

» His ogy amuſement was to hear the inſtructions of the poet 
ELanives, under whom he learned the Greek ſciences. He baniſhed 
uſu-pers from his province, and reduced the intereſt upon loan 
24123: to nothing. e 
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ſead you with eaſe in a crowd. Speaking of the power 
of women, he faid, Allmen naturally govern the wo- 
men, we govern all men, and our wives govern us. But 
this might be taken from the Apophthegms of 
Themiſtocles. For his ſon diretting in moſt things 
through his mother, he ſaid, The Athenians govern 
the Greeks, I govern the Athenians, you, wife, govern 
me, and your ſon governs yt; let him then uſe that 
ower with moderation, which, child as he is, ſets him 
above all the Greeks, Another of Cato's ſayings was, 
That the Roman people fixed the value not only of the 
ſeveral kinds of colours, but of the arts and ſciences.” 
For, added he, as the dyers dye that fort of purple 
which is moſt agreeable to you, ſo our youth only ſtudy 
and ſtrive to excel in ſuch things as you efteem and com- 
mend. Exhorting the people to virtue, he ſaid, / 
it is by virtue and tem erance that you are become great, 
change not for the worſe ; but if by intemperance and 
vice, change for the better; for you are already great 
enough by ſuch means as theſe. Of ſuch as were per- 
petually ſoliciting for great offices, he ſaid, LA 
men who know not their way, they wanted Liftors al. 
ways to conduct them. He found fault with the peo- 
ple for often chuſing the ſame perſons conſuls; You 
either, ſaid he, think the conſulate of little worth, or 
that there are but few worthy of the conſulate. Con- 
cerning one of his enemies who led a very profligate 
and infamous life, he ſaid, His mother takes it ſor a 
curſe, and not a prayer, when any one wiſhes this ſon 
may ſurvive her. Pointing to a man who had {old 
@ paternal eſtate near the ſea-ſide, he pretended to 
admire him, as one that was ſtronger than the ſea 
Itſelf, For, ſaid he, what the ſea could not have ſwal- 
lowed without difficulty, this man has taken down with 
all the eaſe imaginable. When king! Eumenes came 
to Rome, the ſenate received him with extraordinary 
reſpett, and the great men {trove which ſhquld do 


. Fumenes went to Rome in the year cf Rome 581. Cato d= 
they thirty-nine years old. Mr 
| 2 = 
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him the moſt honour, but Cato viibly negleteq 
and ſhunned him. Upon which ſomebody ſaid, 
Why do you ſhun Eumenes, who is Jo good a man, and 
fo great a friend to the Romans. That may be, an.. 
ſwered Cato; but I look upon a king as a creature that 
*Fceds upon human fleſh; and of all the kings that have 
been jo much cried up, I find not one to be compared 
with an Epaminondas, a Pericles, a Themiſtocles, 
a Manius Curius, or with Hamilcar ſurnamed Barcas, 
He uſed to ſay, that His enemies hated him, becauſt 
he neglected his own concerns, and roſe before day, to 
mind thoſe of the public. But that he had rather 
his good actions ſhould go unrewarded, than his bad 
ones unpunſhied ; and that he pardoned every body's 
Jaults, ſooner than his own. The Romans having 
ſent three ambaſſadors to the king of Bythinia, of 
whom one had the gout, another had his {kull tra- 
panned, and the third was reckoned little better 
than a fool, Cato ſmiled, and faid, They had ſent an 
embaſſy which had neither feet, head, nor heart. When 
Scipio applied to him at the requeſt of Polybius, 
in behalf of f the Achæan exiles, and the matter 
was much canvaſſed in the ſenate, ſome {peaking 
for their being reſtored, and ſome againſt it, Cato 
roſe up and ſaid, As if we had nothing elſe to do, we 

fit here all day debating, whether a few poor old Greeks 
all be buried by our grave-diggers or thoſe of our 
own country. The ſenate then decreed, that the 
exiles ſhould return home; and Polybius ſome days 
after, endeavourcd to procure another meeting of 


* 'This jeſt is taken from that expreſſion in the firſt book of Ho- 
mer's Thad, dn D Saomnwi, King that devoureſt thy people. 85 
I The Achæans, in the firſt year of the hundred and fifty-third 
Olympiad, entered into meaſures for delivering up their country 
to· the king of Perſia, but being diſcovered, a thouſand of them 
were ſeiz2d, and compelled to live exiles in Italy. There they 
cootioued ſeventeen years; after which about three hundred, who 
were ſtill fiving, were reſtored by a decree of the ſenate, which was 
particularly made in fayour of Polybius, who was one of the num- 
Dor, - 
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that reſpectable body, to reſtore thoſe exiles to their 
former honours in Achaia. Upon this affair he 
ſounded Cato, who anſwered, ſmiling, This was juſt 
as if Ulyſtes ſhould have wanted to enter the Cyclops? 
cave again for a hat and a belt which he had left behind, 
It was a ſaying of his, That wiſe men learn more from 
fools, than fools from the wiſe ; for the wiſe avoid the 
errors of fools, while fools do not profit by the examples 
of the wiſe. Another of his ſayings was, That he 
liked a young man that bluſhed, more than one that 
turned pale: and that he did not like a ſoldier who 
moved his hands in marching, and his feet in fighting, 
and who ſnored louder in bed, than he jhouted in battle. 
\ Jeſting upon a very fat man, he ſaid, Of what ſer- 
vice to his country can ſuch a body be, winch is nothing 
but belly 2 When an Epicure deſired to be admitted 
into his friendſhip, he ſaid, He could not live with a 
man whoſe palate had quicker ſenſations than lus heart. 
He uſed to lay, The ſoul of a lover lived in the body of 
another : And that in all his life he never repented but 
of three things ; the firſt was, that he had truſted a 
woman with a ſecret ; the ſecond, that he had gone b 

ſea, when he might have gone by land; and the third, 
that he had paſſed one day without having a will by 
im *, To an old debauchee, he ſaid, Old age has 
deformities enough of its own do not add to it the de- 
formity of vice. A tribune of the people, who Had 
the character of a poiſoner, propoſing a bad law, 
and taking great pains to have it paſſed, Cato ſaid, 
to him, Young man, I know not which is moſt dan- 
gerous, to drink what you mix, or to enact what you 
propoſe. Being ſ{currilouſly treated by a man who 
led a diſſolute and infamous life, he ſaid, I is upon 
very unequal terms that I contend with you ; for you 
are accuſtomed to be ſpoken ill of, and can ſpeak it with 
pleaſure: but with me it is unuſual to hear it, and 


This has been miſunderſtood by all the tranſlators, who 
have agreed in rendering it, © that he had paſſed one day idly.” 
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diſagreeable to ſpeak it. Such was the manner of his 
repartees and ſhort ſayings. 
Being appointed conſul along with his friend Va- 
lerius Flaccus, the government of that part of Spain 
which the Romans call citerior, hither, fell to his 
lot“. While he was ſubduing ſome of the nations 
there by arms, and winning others by kindneſs, a 
great army of Barbarians fell upon him, and he 
was in danger of being driven out with diſhonour, 
On this occaſion he ſent to defire ſuccours of his 
neighbours the Celtiberians, who demanded two 
hundred talents for that ſervice. All the officers of 
his army thought it intolerable, that the Romans 
ſhould be obliged to purchaſe aſſiſtance of the Bar- 
barians: but Cato ſaid, It is no fuch great hard/ſiip ; 
for if we conquer, we ſhall pay them at the enemy's ex- 
pence ; and if we are conquered, there will be nobody 
eiter to pay or make the demand. He gained the 
battle, and every thing afterwards ſucceeded to his 
wiſh. Polybius tells us, that the walls of all the 
Spaniſh towns on this ſide the river Bætis were 
F razed by his command in one day, notwithſtand- 
ing the towns were numerous, and their inhabitants 


As Cato's troops conſiſted for the moſt part, of raw ſoldiers, 
he took great pains to diſcipline them, conſidering that they had 
to deal with the Spaniards, who in their wars with the Romans 
and Carthaginians, had learned the military art, and were natu- 
rally brave and courageous. Before he came to action, he {ent 
away his fleet, that his ſoldiers might place all their hopes in their 
valour. With the ſame view, when he came near the enemy, he 
took a compaſs, and poſted his army behind them in the plain; 
ſo that the Spaniards were between him and his camp. 

+ As the diead of his name procured him great reſpe* in all the 
provinces beyond the Iberus, he wrote the ſame day private let- 
ters to the commanders of ſeveral fortified towns, ordering them to 
demoliſh without delay their fortifications; and aſſuring them that 
he would pardon none but ſuch as readily complied with his or- 
ders. Every one of the commanders believing the orders t0 be 
ſent only to himſelf, immediately beat down their walls and towers. 

Liv. L. xxxiv. c. 15» 
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brave. Cato himſelf ſays, he took more cities than 
he ſpent days in Spain: nor is it a vain boaſt; for 
they were attually no fewer than four hundred. 
Though this campaign afforded the ſoldiers great 
booty, he gave each of them a pound weight of ſil- 
ver beſides, ſaying, It was better that many of the Ro- 
mans /hou!d return with ſilver in their pockets, than a 
ew with gold. And for his own part, he aſſures us, 
that of all that was taken in the war, nothing came 
to his ſhare but what he cat and drank. Not that 
I blame, ſays he, thoſe who ſeek their own advantage 
in theſe things; but I had rather contend for valour 
with ihe brave, than for wealth with the rich, or in ra- 
pactouſneſs with the covetous, And he not only kept 
himſelf clear of extortion, but all that were imme- 
diately under his direction. He had five ſervants 
with him in his expedition, one of whom, named 
Paccus, had purchaſed three boys that were among 
the priſoners : but when he knew that his maſter 
was informed of it, unable to bear the thoughts of 
coming into his preſence, he hanged himſelf, Upon 
which Cato ſold the boys, and put the money into 
the public treaſure. 
While he was ſettling the affairs of Spain, Scipio 
the great, who was his enemy, and wanted to break 
the courſe of his ſucceſs, and have the finiſhing of 
the war himſelf, managed matters ſo as to get him- 
ſelf appointed his ſucceſſor. After which he made 
all poſſible haſte to take the command of the army 
from him. But Cato, hearing of his march, took 
hve companies of foot, and five hundred horſe, as 
a convoy to attend upon Scipio, and as he went to 
meet him, defeated the Lacetanians, and took among 
them {ix hundred Roman deſerters, whom he cauſed 
to be put to death. And upon Scipio's expreſſing 
his diſpleaſu. e at this, he anſwered ironically, Rome 
would be great indeed, if men of birth would not yield 
e palm of virtue to the commonalty, and if e 
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like himſelf, would contend for excellence with men of 
birth and quality, Beſides, as the ſenate had decreed 
that nothing ſhould be altered which Cato had or- 
dered and eſtabliſhed, the poſt which Scipio had 
made ſo much intereſt for, rather tarnifhed his own 
glory than that of Cato; for he continued inattive 
during that government. 

In the mean time, Cato was honoured with a 
triumph. But he did not att af:erwards, like thoſe 
whole ambition 3s only for fame, and not for vir. 
tue, and who having reached the higheſt honours, 
borne the office of conſul, and led up triumphs, 
withdraw from public buſineſs, and give up the 
reſt of their days to eaſe and pleaſure. On the con- 
trary, like thoſe who had juſt entered upon buſineſs, 
and thirſt for honour and renown, he exerted him- 
ſelf as if he was beginning his race anew, his ſervices 
being always ready both for his friends in particular, 
and for the citizens in general, either at the bar or 
in the field. For he went with the * conſul Tibe— 
rius Sempronius to Thrace and the Danube, as his 
lieutenant. And as a legionary tribune, he attend- 
ed Manius Acilius Glabrio into Greece, in the war 
againſt Antiochus the great; who, next to Hannibal, 
was the moſt formidable enemy the Romans ever 
had. For, having recovered almoſt all the provin- 
ces of Aſia which Seleucus Nicanor had poſſeſſed, 
and reduced many warlike nations of Barbarians, 
he was ſo much elated, as to think the Romans the 
only match for him in the field, Accordingly he croſ- 
ſed the ſea, with a powerful army, colouring his 
deſign with the ſpecious pretence of reſtoring liber- 
ty to the Greeks, of which, however, they ſtood in 
no need, for being lately delivered, by the favour 
of the Romans, from the yoke of Philip, and the 
Macedonians, they were free already, and were go- 
verned by their own laws. 


* The year after hit conſulſhip, and the ſecond year of the hun- 
dred and forty- ſixth olympiad. Ar 
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At his approach, all Greece was in great commo- 
tion, and unreſolved how to act; being corrupted 
with the ſplendid hopes infuſed by the orators whom 
Antiochus had gained. Acilius, therefore, ſent am- 
baſſadors to the ſeveral ſtates; Titus Flaminius ap- 
peaſed the diſturbances, and kept moſt of the Greeks 
in the Roman intereſt, without uſing any violent 
means, as I have related in his life; and Cato con- 
firmed the people of Corinth, as well as thoſe of 
Patræ and AÆgium in their duty. He allo made a 
conſiderable ſtay at Athens; and, it is ſaid, there is 
ſtill extant a ſpeech of his, which he delivered to the 
Athenians in Greek, expreſſing his admiration of 
the virtue of their anceſtors, ant his ſatisfaction in 
beholding the beauty and grandeur of their city. But 
this account is not true; for h- {ſpoke to them by an 
interpreter. Not that he was ignorant of Greek, but 
he chole to adhere to the cuſloms of his country, and 
laughed at thoſe who admired nothing but what was 
Greek. He, therefore, ridiculed Poſthumius Al- 
binus, who had written a hiſtory in that language, 
and made an apology for the improprietics of expreſ- 
tion, ſaying, He ought to be pardoned, if he wrote it by 
command of the Amphictyones. We are aſſured that 
the Athenians admired the ſtrength and conciſeneſs 
of his language; for what he delivered in few words, 
the interpreter was obliged to make uſe of many to 
explain; inſomuch that he left them, in the opinion, 
that the expreſſions of the Greeks flowed only from 
the lips, while thole of the Romans came from the 
heart “. 

Antiochus having blocked up the narrow paſs of 
Thermopylæ with his troops, and added walls and 


* There cannot be a ſtronger inſtance than this, that the brief 
expreſſion of the Spartans, was owing to the native ſimplicity of 
their manners, and fincerity of their hearts. It was the expreſſion 
of nature Artificial and circumlocutory expreſſion, like licentious 
Paintings, are the conſequences of licentious life. 5, 
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entrenchments to the natural fortifications of the 
place, ſat down there unconcerned, thinking the war 
could not touch him. And indeed the Romans de. 
ſpaired of forcing the paſs. But Cato recolletting 
the * circuit the Perſians had taken on a like occa- 
fion, ſet out in the night with a proper detachment, 
When they had advanced a conſiderable height, 
the guide, who was one of the priſoners, miſſed his 
way, and wandering about, among impratticable 
places and precipices, threw the ſoldiers into inex- 
preſſible dread and deſpair. Cato ſeeing the danger, 
ordered his forces to halt, while he, with one Lu- 
cius Manlius, who was dexterous in climbing the 
T ſteep mountains, went forward with great diſh. 
culty and at the hazard of his life, at midnight, 
without any moon ; ſcrambling among wild olive- 
trees and ſteep rocks that ſtill more impeded his 
view, and added darkneſs to the obſcurity. At laſt 
they hit upon a path which ſeemed to lead down to 
the enemy's camp. There, they ſet up marks upon 
ſome of the moſt conſpicuous rocks on the top of 
the mountain Callidromus; and returning the ſame 
way, took the whole party with them, whom they 
condutted by the direction of the marks, and lo re- 
gained the little path; where they made a proper 
diſpoſition of the troops. They had marched hut a 
little farther, when the path failed them, and they 
Jaw nothing before them but a precipice, which 
diſtreſſed them ſtill more; for they could not yet 
perceive that they were near the enemy. 


* In the Perfian war, Leonidas with three hundred Spartans 
only, ſuſtained the ſhock of an innumerable multitude in the paſs 
of Ihermopylæ, till the barbarians fetching a compaſs round the 
mountains by by-ways, came upon him behind, and cut his paity 
in pieces. 

+ The mountains to the eaſt of the ſtraits of Thermopylæ are 
eomprehended under the name of Oeta, and the higheſt of them 15 
called Callidromus, at the foot of which is a road fixty feet broad. 
Liv. L. xXxxvi. c. 15. | | | ; 
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The day now began to appear, when one of them 
thought he heard the ſound of human voices, and a 
little after they ſaw the Grecian camp and the ad- 
vanced guard at the foot of the rock. Cato there- 
fore, made a halt, and ſent to acquaint the“ Firmi- 
ans that he wanted to ſpeak with them in private. 
Theſe were troops whole fidelity and courage he 
had experienced on the moſt dangerous occaſions. 
They haſtened into his preſence, when he thus ad- 
dreſſed them: * I want to take one of the enemy 
« alive, to learn of him who they are that compoſe 
e this advanced guard, and how many in number; 
« and to beinformed what 1s the diſpoſition and or- 
« der of their whole army, and what preparations 
« they have made to receive us; but the buſineſs re- 
« quires the ſpeed and impetuoſity of lions, who 
« ruſh ipto a herd of timorous beaſts.” 

When Cato had 'done ſpeaking, the Firmians, 
without farther preparation, poured down the moun- 
tain, ſurpriſed the advanced guard, diſperſed them, 
took one armed man, and brought him to Cato. 
The priſoner informed him, that the main body of 
the army was encamped with the king in the narrow 
paſs, and that the detachment which guarded the 
heights conſiſted of fix hundred ſelect MZtolians. 
Cato deſpiſing theſe troops, as well on account of 
their ſmall number, as their negligence, drew his 
ſword, and ruſhed upon them with all the alarm of 
voices and trumpets. The Atolians no ſooner ſaw 
him deſcend from the mountains, than they fled to 
the main body, and put the whole in the utmoſt 
confuſion. 

At the ſame time Manius forced the entrench- 
ments of Antiochus below, and poured into the paſs 
with his army. Antiochus himſelf Deng wounded 
in the mouth with a ſtone, and having {ome of his 


* Firmium was a Roman colony in the Picene. 
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teeth ſtruck out, the anguiſh obliged him to turn 
his horſe and retire. After his retreat, no part of 
his army could ſtand the ſhock of the Romans; 
and though there appeared no hopes of eſcaping by 
flight, by reaſon of the ſtraitneſs of the road, the 
deep marſhes on one fide and rocky precipices on 
the other, yet they crowded along through thoſe 
narrow paſſages, and puſhing each other down, pe- 
riſhed miſerably, out of fear of being deſtroyed by 
the Romans. 

Cato, Who was never ſparing in his own praiſes, 
and thought boaſting a natural attendant on great 
actions, is very pompous in his account of this ex. 
ploit. He ſays, “that thoſe who ſaw him charg— 
« ing the enemy, routing and purſuing them, de- 
te clared, that Cato owed leſs to the people of 
© Rome, than the people of Rome owed to Cato; 
and that the conſul Manius himſelf, coming hot 
« from the fight, took him in his arms as he too 
« came panting from the action, and embracing 
te him a long time, cried out in a tranſport of joy, 
* that neither he nor the whole Roman people 
* could ſufficiently reward Cato's merit.“ 

Immediately after the battle, the conſul ſent him 
with an account of it to Rome, that he might be 
the firſt to carry the news of his own atchieve- 
ments. With a favourable wind he failed to Brun- 
duſium; from thence he reached Tarentum in one 
. day; and having travelled four days more, he ar- 
rived at Rome the fifth day after he landed, and 
was the firſt that brought the news of the victory. 
His arrival filled the city with ſacrifices and other 
teſtimonies of joy, and gave the people fo high 
an opinion of themſelves, that they now believed 
ihere could be no bounds to their empire or to their 

ower, | 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable of Cato's actions; 
and with reſpect to civil affairs, he appears to have 
thought the impeaching of offenders and des. ab 
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them to juſtice, a thing that well deſerved his atten- 
tion. For he proſecuted ſeveral, and encouraged 
and aſſiſted others in carrying on their proſecutions, 
Thus he ſet up Petilius againſt Scipio the great: 
but ſecure in the dignity of his family, and his own 
greatneſs of mind, Scipio treated the accuſation with 
the utmoſt contempt. Cato perceiving he would 
not be capitally condemned, dropt the proſecution ; 
but, with ſome others who aſſiſted him in the cauſe, 
impeached his brother Lucius Scipio, who was ſen- 
tenced to pay a fine which his circumſtances could 
not anſwer, ſo that he was in danger of impriſon- 
ment; and it was not without great difficulty and 
appealing to the tribunes, that he was diſmiſſed. 

We have alſo an account of a young man who 
had procured a verdict againſt an enemy of his fa- 
ther who was lately dead, and had him ſtigmatized. 
Cato met him as he was paſſing through the Forum, 
and taking him by the hand, addrefſed him in theſe 
words: © [t is thus we are to ſacrifice to the manes 
« of our parents, not with the blood of goats and 
« lambs, but with the tears and condemnation of 
te their enemies.” 

Cato, however, did not eſcape theſe attacks; 
but when, in the buſineſs of the ſtate, he gave the 
leaſt handle, was certainly proſecuted, and ſome- 
times in danger of being condemned. For it is 
ſaid that near fifty impeachments were brought 
againſt him, and the laſt, when he was eighty-ſix 
years of age: on which occaſion he made uſe of 
that memorable expreſſion, It is hard that I who 
have lived with men of one generation, ſſiould be obliged 
to make my defence to thoſe of another. Nor was this 
the end of his conteſts at the bar; for, four years 
after, at the age of * ninety, he impeached Ser- 

vilius 


Plutarch here is not conſiſtent with himſelf. Towards the 


Deginaing of this life he ſays that Cato was but ſeventeen years 
old at the time of Hannibal's ſucceſs in Italy; and at ny _ 
uſion 
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vilius Galba: fo that, like Neſtor, he lived three 
generations, and, like him, was always in action. 
In ſhort, after having conſtantly oppoſed Scipio in 
matters of government, he lived till the time of 
young Scipio, his adopted grandſon, and ſon of 
Paulus Amilius, who conquered Perſeus and the 
Macedonians. | 

Ten years after his couſulſhip, Cato ſtood for 
the office of cenſor, which was the higheſt dignity 
in the republic. For, beſide the other power and 
authority that attended this office, it gave the ma- 
giſtrate a right of enquiry into the lives and manners 
of the citizens. The Romans did not think it pro- 
per that any one ſhould be left to follow his own 
inclinations without inſpection or controul, either in 
marriage, in the procreation of children, in his ta- 
ble, or in the company he kept. But, convinced 
that in theſe private ſcenes of life, a man's real cha- 
racter was much more diſtinguiſhable than in his 
public and political tranſactions, they appointed two 
magiſtrates, the one out of the Patricians, and the 
other out of the Plebeians, to inſpect and correct, 
and to chaſtiſe ſuch as they found giving into diſſi- 

tion and licentiouſneſs, and deſerting the ancient 
and eſtabliſhed manner of living. Theſe great offi- 
cers they called cenſors: and they had power to. 
deprive a Roman knight of his horſe, or to expel a 
ſenator that led a vicious and diſorderly life. They 
likewiſe took an eſtimate of each citizen's eſtate, 
andenrolled them according to their pedigree, qua- 
lity, and condition. 

This office has ſeveral other great prerogatives an- 
nexed to it: and therefore when Cato ſolicited it, 
the principal ſenators oppoſed him. 'The motive to 


cluſion he tells us that Cato died juſt at the beginning of the third 
Punick war. But Hannibal came into Iraly in the year of Rome 
5343 and the third Punic war broke out ſeventy years after, in the 
year of Rome 604. According to this computation, Cato could 
not be more than eighty-ſeven years old when he died; and this 
2ccount is nfirmed by Cicero. | 


this 
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this oppoſition with ſome of the Patricians was 

envy ; for they imagined it would be a diſgrace to 

the nobility, if perſons of a mean and obſcure origin 

were elevated to the higheſt honour in the ſtate : 

with others it was fear; for, conſcious that their 

lives were vicious, and that they had departed from 
the ancient ſimplicity of manners, they dreaded the 
auſterity of Cato; becauſe they believed he would 
be ſtern and inexorable in his office. Having cou- 
ſulted and prepared their meaſures, they put up 
ſeven candidates in oppoſition to Cato; and imagin- 
ing that the people wanted to be governed with an 
caſy hand, they ſoothed them with hopes of a 
mild cenſorſhip. Cato, on the contrary, without 
condeſcending to the leaſt flattery or complaiſance, 
in his ſpecches from the roſtrum profeſſed his reſo- 
Jution to puniſh every inſtance of vice; and loudly 
declaring that the city wanted great reformation, 
conjured the people, it they were wiſe, to chuſe, 
not the mildeſt, but the ſevereſt phyſician. He told 
them that he was one of that character, and, among 
the Patricians, Valerius Flaccus was another ; and 
that with him for his colleague, and him only, he 
could hope to render good ſervice to the common- 
wealth, by effectually cutting off, like another hydra, 
the ſpreading luxury and effeminacy of the times. 
He added that he ſaw others preſſing into the cen- 
forſhip, in order to exerciſe that office in a bad 
manner, becauſe they were afraid of ſuch as would 
diſcharge it faithfully. 

The Roman people, on this occaſion, ſhewed 
themſelves truly great, and worthy of the beſt of 
leaders : for, far from dreading the ſeverity of this 
inflexible man, they rejected thoſe ſmoother candi- 
dates that ſeemed ready to conſult their pleaſure in 
every thing, and choſe Valerius Flaccus with Cato; 


attending to the latter not as a man that ſolicited the 


othce of cenſor, but as one who, already poſſeſſed of 
it, gave out his orders by virtue of his . 
The 
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The firſt thing Cato did, was to name to his friend 
and colleague Lucius Valerius Flaccus chief of the 
ſenate, and to expel many others the houſe; parti. 
cularly Lucius Quintius, who had been conſul ſeven 
years before, and, what was ſtill greater honour, 
was brother to Titus * Flaminius, who overthrew 
king Philip. } 

% * R * R #* 
* 4 * ® * % 

He expelled alſo Manlius, another ſenator, whom 
_ thefgeneral opinion had marked out for conſul, be- 
cauſe he had given his wife a kiſs in the day-time in 
the ſight of his daughter. For his own part,” 
he ſaid, © his wife never embraced him but when 
* jt thundered dreadfully,” adding by way of joke, 
„That he, was happy when Jupiter pleaſed to 
« thunder,” 
He was cenſured as having merely indulged his 
envy, when he degraded Lucius who was brother 
to Scipio the great, and had been honoured u ith a 
triumph; for he took him from his horſe; and it 
was believed he did it to inſult the memory of Scipio 
Africanus. But there was another thing that ren- 
dered him more generally obnoxious, and that was 
the reformation he introduced in point of luxury. 
It was impoſſible for him to begin his attacks upon 
it openly, becauſe the whole body of the people was 
infected, and therefore he took an indirect method. 
He cauſed an eſtimate to be taken of all apparel, 
carriages, female ornaments, furniture and utenſils; 
and whatever exceeded fifteen hundred drachmas in 
value, he rated at ten times as much, and impoſed a 
tax according to that valuation, For every thouſand 
aſſes he made them pay three; that finding them- 
ſelves burdened with the tax, while the modeſt and 
frugal, with equal ſubſtance, paid much leſs to the 
public, they might be induced to retrench their ap- 


* Polybius, Livy, and Cicero, make the ſurname of this fa- 
mily Flaminius. 
pearancc. 
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pearance. This procured him many enemies, not 
anly among thoſe who, rather than part with their 
luxury, ſubmitted to the tax, but among thole who 
leſſened the expence of their figure, to avoid it. 
For he generality of mankind think that a prohibi- 
tion to ſnew their wealth is the ſame thing as taking 
it away, and that opulence is ſeen in the ſuperfluities 
not in the neceſlaries of life. And this (we are 
told) was what ſurprized Ariſto the philoſopher ; 
for he could not comprehend why thoſe who are 
poſſeſſed of ſuperfluities ſhould be accounted happy, 
rather than ſuch as abound in what is neceſſary and 
uſeful. But Scopas the Theſlalian, when one of his 
friends aſked him for ſomething that could be of 
little uſe to him, and gave him that as a reaſon why 
he ſhould grant his requeſt, made anſwer, © It is in 
« theſe uſeleſs and ſuperfluous things that I am rich 
« and happy.“ Thus the deſire of wealth, far from 
being a natural paſſion, is a foreign and adventitious 
one, ariſing from vulgar opinion. 


Cato paid no regard to theſe complaints, but 


became (till more ſevere and rigid. He cut off the 
pipes by which people conveyed water from the 
publ:c fountains into their houſes and gardens, and 
demoliſhed all the buildings that projected out into 
the ſtreets. He lowered the price of public works, 
and farmed out the public revenues at the higheſt 
rent they could bear. By theſe things he brought 
upon himſelf the hatred of vaſt numbers of people : 
fo that Titus Flaminius and his party attacked him, 
and prevailed with the ſenate to annul the contracts 


he kad made for repairing the temples and public 


buildings, as detrimental to the ſtate, Nor did they 
ſtop here, but incited the boldeſt of the/Tribunes 
to accuſe him to the people, and fine him tWO ta- 
lents. They likewiſe oppoſed him very much in 


his building at the public charge a ha'l below the 


lenate-houſe by the forum, which he finiſhed not- 
withſtanding, and called it the Porcian hall. i 
The 
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The people, however, appear to have been highly 
pleaſed with his behaviour in this office. For when 
they eretted his ſtatue in the temple of Health, they 
made no mention, on the pedeſtal, of his victories 
and his triumph, but the inſcription was to this 
effect: -In honour of Cato the Cenſor, who, when 
* the Roman commonwealth was degenerating into 
« Jicentiouſneſs, by good diſcipline and wiſe inſtitu- 
« tions reſtored it.“ 

Before this, he laughed at thoſe who were fond of 
ſuch honours, and ſaid, «© They were not aware that 
« they plumed themſelves upon the workmanſhip 
* of founders, ſtatuaries, and painters, while the 
* Romans bore about a more glorious image of 
* him in their hearts.” And to thoſe who expreſſed 
their wonder, that, while many perſons of little note 
had their ſtatues, Cato had none, he ſaid, he hal 
much rather it ſhould be aſked, why he had not a ſtatue, 
than why he had one. In ſhort, he was of opinion 
that a good citizen ſhould not even accept of his 
due praiſe, unleſs it tended to the advantage of the 
community. Yet of all men he was the moſt for- 
ward to commend himſelf: for he tells us that thoſe 
who were guilty of miſdemeanors, and afterwards 
reproved for them, uſed to ſay, © They were excu- 
« fable; they were not Catos :** “ and that ſuch as 
imitated ſome of his actions, but did it aukwardly, 

| were 


* Sowe have rendered the paſſage, with the Latin tranſlator. 
The text ſtands thus, & ys ven Tv; @papravorrac Ts Tips Tor El, 
err SY Yaatcs Aryei now wy BY ag qπνννν bfr eg B verge Ka- 
Twvis 60%, Now we think it much more natural to alter the 
two laſt words into Karg , if any alteration is neceſlary, 
than to break into the conſtruction and change; the whole form 
of the ſentence” thus, 3; ys #as Tg TNN AMAPTANON TMN 7% 
Rigs Tov Cor, at EAETXOMENSDN, Ne fautroy Se, „*. F. J. 
and yet it muſt be fo changed, to juſtify the Engliſh and the 
Prench tranſlations. The Engliſh runs thus, igſemacb that avhen 
Tome citivens that had been guilty of miſdemeanors, were reprowed for 
it, henſed to ſay, * They are excuſable they are not — 

* an 
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were called le/?-handed Catos. He adds, That the 


« ſenate in difficult and dangerous times uſed to 
« caſt their eyes upon him, as paſſengers in a ſhi 
« do upon the pilot, in a ſtorm ;** and, * that when 
« he happened to be abſent, they frequently put off 
« the conſideration of matters of importance.“ 
Theſe particulars, indeed, are confirmed by other 
writers; for his life, his eloquence, and his age gave 
him great authority in Rome. 

He was a good father, a good huſband, and an 


excellent economiſt. And as he did not think the 


care of his family a mean and trifling thing which 
required only a ſuperficial attention, it may be of 
uſe to give ſome account of his conduct in that re- 
ſpett. 

He choſe his wife rather for her family than for 
fortune: perſuaded that though both the rich and 
the high-born have their pride, yet women of good 


families are more aſhamed of any baſe and unworthy 


action, and more obedient to their huſbands in every 
thing that is good and honourable. He uſed to 
ſay, that they who beat their wives or children, laid 
their ſacrilegious hands on the moſt ſacred things 
in the world; and that he preferred the charatter 
of a good huſband to that of a great ſenator. And 
he admired nothing more in Socrates, than his living 
in an eaſy and quiet manner with an ill-tempered 
wife and ſtupid children. When he had a ſon born, 
no buſineſs, however urgent, except it related to the 
public, could hinder him from being preſent while 
his wife waſhed and ſwaddled the infant. For ſhe 
ſuekled it herſelf : nay, ſhe often gave the breaſt to 
the ſons of her ſervants, to inſpire them with a 
brotherly regard for her own. | 


and the French of Dacier thus, 7u/qzes-12 que lorſyue ty; en cttoyens 
| | eur epr (4 
mit, il avoit accoutume de dire : Ils ſont excuſables, carils ne ſont - 


avoient fait des fautes dans la conduit de leur wie, et gu on 


pas des Catons.“ 
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an excellent ſoldier, and particularly diſtinguiſhed 
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As ſoon as the dawn of underſtanding appeared, 
Cato took upon him the office of ſchoolmaſter to 
his ſon, though he had a ſlave named Chilo, who 


was a good grammarian, and taught ſeveral other 


children. But he tells us he did not chuſe that 
his ſon ſhould be reprimanded by a flave, or 
pulled by the ears, if he happened to be ſlow in 
learning; or that he ſhould be indebted to fo 
mean a perſon for his education. He was, there. 
fore, himſelf his preceptor in grammar, in law, 
and in the neceſlary exerciſes. For he taught him 
not only how to throw a dart, to fight hand to 
hand, and to ride, but to box, to endure heat 
and cold, and to ſwim the moſt rapid river. He 
farther acquaints us, that he wrote hiſtories for 
him with,his own hand, in large characters, that, 
without ſtirring out of his father's houſe, he might 
gain a knowledge of the great actions of the ancient 
Romans and of the cuſtoms of his country. He 
was as careful not to utter an indecent word before 
his ſon, as he would have been in the preſence of 
the veſtal virgins; nor did he ever bathe with him. 
A regard to decency in this reſpett was indeed at 
that time general among the Romans: for even 
ſons-in-law avoided bathing with their fathers-in- 
law, not chuſing to appear naked before them; 
but afterwards. the Greeks taught them not to be 
ſo ſcrupulous in uncovering themſelves, and they 
in their turn taught the Greeks to bathe naked 
even before the women. "3 
While Cato was taking ſuch excellent meaſures 
for forming his ſon to virtue, he found him na- 
turally ductile both in genius and inclination ; 
but as his body was too weak to undergo much 
hardſhip, his father was obliged to relax the ſeve- 
rity of his diſcipline, and to indulge him a little in 
point of diet. Yet, with this conſtitution, he was 


himſelf 
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himſelf under Paulus Amilius in the battle againſt 
Perſcus. On this occaſion his {word happening to 
be ſtruck out of his hand, the moiſture of which pre- 
vented him from graſping it firmly, he turned to 
ſome of his companions with great concern, and 
begged their aſſiſtance in recovering it. He then 
ruſhed with them into the midit of the enemy, and 
having with extraordinary efforts cleared the place 
where the {word was loſt, he found it with much 
difficulty under heaps of arms, and dead bodies of 
friends as well as enemies, piled upon each other. 
Paulus Amilius admired this gallant action of the 
young man, and there is a letter ſtill extant, written 
by Cato to his ſon, in which he extremely com- 
mends his high ſenſe of honour expreit in the reco- 
very of that ſword. The young man afterwards 
married Tertia, daughter to Paulus Æmilius, and 
ſiſter to young Scipio; the honour of which alli- 
ance was as much owing to his own as to his father's 
merit. Thus Cato's care in the education of his 
ſon anſwered the end propoſed. 

He had many flaves which he purchaſed among 
the captives taken in war, always chuſing the young- 
eſt and ſuch as were moſt capable of inſtruction, 
like whelps or colts that may be trained at pleaſure. 
None of theſe ſlaves ever went into any other man's 
houſe, except they were ſent by Cato or his wife, 
and if any one of them was aſked what his maſter 
was doing, he always anſwered, he did not know. 
For it was a rule with Cato to have his llaves either 
employed in the houſe, or aſleep, and he liked thoſe 
that ſlept moſt kindly, believing that they were bet- 
ter-tempered than others who had not ſo much of 
that refreſhment, and fitter for any kind of buſi- 
nels. And as he knew that ſlaves will {tick at no- 
thing to gratify their paſſion for women, he allow- 
ed them to have the company of his female ſlaves, 
upon paying a certain price; but under a {tritt pro- 
hibition of approaching any other woman, 

Yor, II. Ii When 
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When he was a young ſoldier, and as yet in low 
circumſtances, he never found fault with any thing 
that was ſerved up to his table, but thought it a 

ſhame to quarrel with a ſervant on account of his 
palate. Yet afterwards, when he was pofleſſed of 
an ealy fortune, and made entertainments for his 
friends and the principal officers, as ſoon as dinner 
was over he never failed to correct with leathern 
thongs ſuch of his ſlaves as had not given due at- 
tendance, or had ſuffered any thing to be ſpoiled. 
He contrived means to raiſe quarrels among his 
ſervants, and to keep them at variance, ever ſul. 
petting and fearing ſome bad confequence from 
their unanimity. And 

When any of them were guilty of a capital crime, 
he gave them a formal trial and put them to death 
in the preſence of their fellow-fervants, As his 
thirſt after wealth increaſed, and he found that agri- 
culture was rather amuſing than profitable, he turned 
his thoughts to ſurer dependencies, and employed 
his money in purchaſing ponds, hot-baths, places 
proper for fullers, and eſtates in good condition, 
having paſture-ground and wood-lands. From theſe 
he had a great revenue, fuch a one, he uſed to ſay, 
Jupiter himſelf could not diſappoint him of. 

He prattiſed uſury upon ſhips in the moſt blame- 
able manner. His method was to inſiſt, that thoſe 
whom he furniſhed with money, ſhould take a great 
number into partnerſhip. When there were full fifty 
of them, and as many ſhips, he demanded one ſhare 
for himſelf, which he managed by Quintio his freed- 
man, who failed and trafficked along with them. 
Thus, though his gain was great, he did not riſque 
his capital, but only a ſmall part of it. 
lle likewiſe lent money to ſuch of his ſlaves as 
choſe it, and they employed it in purchaſing boys; 
who were afterwards inſtructed and fitted for ſervice 
at Cato's expence; and being ſold at the year's end 
by auction, Cato took ſeveral of them 3 

0 
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the price of the higheſt bidder, dedutting it out of 
what he had lent. To incline his ſon to the ſame 
economy, he told him, that to diminiſh his ſubſtance 
was not the part of a man, but of a widow-woman, 
Yet he carried the thing to extravagance, when he 
hazarded this aſſertion, that the man truly wonderful 
and godlike, and fit to be regiſtered in the liſts of 
glory, was he, by whoſe accounts it ſhould at laſt appear, 
that he had more than doubled what he had received 
from his anceſtors. 1 
When Cato was very far advanced in years, 
there arrived at Rome two * ambaſſadors from 
Athens, Carneades the Academic, and Diogenes the 
Storc. They were ſent to beg off a fine of five 
hundred talents, which had been impoſed on the 
Athenians for contumacy, by the Sicyonians, at 
the ſuit of the people of T Oropus, Upon the ar- 
rival of theſe philoſophers, ſuch of the Roman 
youth as had a taſte for learning went to wait on 
them, and heard them with wonder and delight. 
Above all, they were charmed with the graceful 
manner of Carneades, the force of whoſe eloquence 
being great, and his reputation equal to his elo- 
quence, had drawn an audience of the moſt con- 
ſiderable and the politeſt perſons in Rome, and the 
lound of his fame, like a mighty wind, had filled 
the whole city. The report ran, that there was 
come from Greece a man of aſtomſhing powers, 
whole eloquence, more than human, was able to 
ſoften and diſarm the fierceſt paſſions, and who 
had made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion upon the youth, 
that forgetting all other pleaſures and diverſions, 


» Aulus Gellius mentions a third ambaſſador, Critolaus the 
peripatetic. 8 | 

+ The Athenians had plundered the city of 98 Upon 
complaint made by the inhabi ants, the affair was referred to the 
determination of the Sycionians, and the Athenians not appearing 
to juſtify themſelves, were fined five huudred talents, 
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they were quite poſſeſſed with an enthuſiaſtic love 
of philoſophy. 

The Romans were delighted to find it ſo; nor 
could they without uncommon pleaſure behold their 
ſons thus fondly receive the Grecian literature, and 
follow theſe wonderful men. But Cato, from the 
beginning was alarmed at it. He no ſooner per- 
ceived this paſſion for the Grecian learning prevail, 
but he was afraid that the youth would turn their 
ambition that way, and prefer the glory of elo- 
quence to that of deeds of arms. But when he 

ound that the reputation of theſe philoſophers roſe 

ſtill higher, and their firſt ſpeeches were tranſlated 
into Latin by Caius Acilius, a ſenator of great di- 
ſtinction, who had earneſtly begged the favour of 
interpreting them, he had no longer patience, but 
reſolved to diſmiſs theſe philoſophers upon ſome 
decent and ſpecious pretence, | 

He went, therefore to the ſenate, and complained 
of the magiſtrates for detaining ſo long ſuch an- 
baſladors as thoſe, who could perſuade the people 
to whatever they pleaſed, © You ought,” faid he, 
« to determine their affair as ſpeedily as poſſible, 
that returning to their ſchools, they may hold 
* forth to the Grecian youth, and that our young 
* men may again give attention to the laws and the 
« magiſtrates,” Not that Cato was induced to 
this by any particular pique to Carneades, which 
fome {uppoſe to have been the caſe, but by his 
averſion to philofophy, and his making it a point 
to ſhew his contempt of the polite ſtudies and learn- 
ing of the Greeks, Nay, he ſcrupled not to affirm, 
ce that Socrates himſelf was a prating ſeditious 
« fellow, who uſed his utmoſt endeavours to ty- 
« rannize over his country, by aboliſhing its cu- 
«* ſtoms, and drawing the people over to opinions 
te contrary to the laws,” And to ridicule the flow 
methods of Iſocrates's teaching, he ſaid, * His 


_ « ſcholars grew old in learning their art, as if 


“ they 
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« they intended to exerciſe it in the ſhades below, 
« and to plead cauſes there.” And to diſſuade his 
ſon from thoſe ſtudies, he told him in a louder tone 
than could be expetted from a man of his age, and, 
as it were, in an oracular and prophetic way, That 


when the Romans came thoroughly to imbibe the G re- 


cian literature, they would loſe the empire of the 
world. But time has ſhewn the vanity of that in- 
viduous aſſertion ; for Rome was never at a“ higher 
pitch of greatneſs, than when ſhe was moſt perfect 
in the Grecian erudition, and moſt attentive to all 
manner of learning. 

Nor was Cato an enemy to the Grecian philoſo- 
phers only, but looked upon the phyficians alſo 
with a ſuſpicious eye. He had heard, it ſeems, 
of the anſwer which Hippocrates gave the king of 
Perſia, when he ſent for him, and offered him a re- 
ward of many talents, I will never make uſe of 
« my art in favour of Barbarians who are enemies 


« to the Greeks.” This he ſaid was an oath which 


all the phyſicians had taken, and therefore he adviſed 
his forr to be aware of them all. He added, that he 
himſelf had written a little treatiſe, in which he had 
ſet down his F method of cure, and the regimen he 
preſcribed when any of his family were fick; that 
he never recommended faſting, but allowed them 
herbs, with duck, pigeon, or hare; ſuch kind of 


Rome had indeed a very extenſive empire in the Auguſtan 
age, but at the ſame time ſhe loſt her ancient conſtitution and her 
liberty. Not that the learning of the Romans contributed to that 


loſs, but their irreligion, their luxury, and corruption occaſioned 
Ik. 


+ Cato was a worſe quack than Dr. Hill. His medical receipts, 
which may be found in his treatiſe of country affairs, are either 
very ſimple or very dangerous; and faſting, which he exploded, 
15 better than all his preſcriptions. Duck, pigeon, and hare, 
which, if we may believe Pluturch, he gave his ſick people as a 
light diet, are certainly the ſtrongeſt and moſt indigeſtible kinds 
of food, and their making them dream was a proof of it. 
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diet being light and ſuitable for ſick people, having 
no other inconvenience but its making them dream; 
and that with theſe remedies and this regimen, he 
preſerved himſelf and his family. But his ſelf-ſuffi- 
ciency in this reſpect went not unpuniſhed ; for he 
loſt both his wife and ſon. He himſelf, indeed, by 
his ſtrong make and good habit of body, laſted 
long; ſo that even in old-age he frequently indulged 
his inclinations for the ſex, and at an unſeaſonable 
time of life married a young woman. It was on 
the following pretence, 

After the death of his wife, he married his ſon 
to the daughter of Paulus Æmilius, the ſiſter of 
Scipio; and continued a widower, but had a youn 
female ſlave that came privately to his bed. It could 
not, however, be long a ſecret in a ſmall houſe, with 
a daughter-in-law in it; and one day as the favourite 
{ſlave paſſed by with a haughty and flaunting air, to 
go to the Cenſor's “ chamber, young Cato gave her 
a ſevere look, and turned his back upon her, but 
ſaid not a word. The old man was ſoon informed 
of this circumſtance, and finding that this kind of 
commerce diſpleaſed his ſon and his daughter-in-law, 
he did not expoſtulate with them, nor take the leaſt 
notice, Next morning he went to the forum ac- 
cording to cuſtom, with his friends about him; 
and as he went along, he called aloud to one Salo- 
nius, who had been his ſecretary, and now was one 

of his train, and aſked him, „Whether he had 
te provided a huſband for his daughter?“ upon his 
anſwering, © That he had not, nor ſhould without 
« conſulting his beſt friend;”” Cato ſaid, « Why 
« then, I have found out a very fit huſhand for her, 
e if ſhe can bear with the diſparity of age: for in 
** other reſpetts he is unexceptionable, but he 15 


Ille Pater retorque deùm, cui dextra triſulcis 
Ignibus armata eſt, qui nutu concutit orbem, 
Induitur faciem tauri— — Ovid. Mer. Lib. II. 

« very 
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« very old.” Salonius replying, © that he left the 
« diſpoſal of her entirely to him, for ſhe was under 
« his protettion, and had no dependence but upon 
ec his bounty,“ Cato ſaid without farther ceremony, 
& Then I will be your ſon-in-law.“ The man at 
firſt was aſtoniſhed at the propoſal, as may eaſily be 
imagined ; believing Cato paſt the time of life for 
marrying, and knowing himſelf far beneath an al- 
liance with a family that had been honoured with 
the conſulate and a triumph. But when he ſaw that 
Cato was in earneſt, he embraced the offer with joy, 
and the marriage contract was ſigned as ſoon as they 
came to the forum. 

While they were buſied in preparing for the nup- 
tials, young Cato, taking his relations with him, 
went and aſked his father, «© what offence he had 
committed, that he was going to put a mother-in- 
« law upon him?” Cato immediately anſwered, 
« Aſk not ſuch a queſtion, my ſon; for, inſtead of 
being offended, I have reaſon to praiſe your whole 
« conduct: I am only deſirous of having more ſuch 
« ſons, and leaving more ſuch citizens to my coun- 
ce try.” But this anſwer is ſaid to have been given 
long before by Piliſtratus the Athenian tyrant, who, 
when he had ſons by a former wife already grown 
up, married a ſecond, Timonaſſa of Argos, by whom 
he is ſaid to have had two ſons more, Jophon and 
Theſſalus. 

By this wife Cato had a fon, whom he called Sa- 
lonius after his mother's father. As for his eldeſt 
ſon Cato, he died in his Pretorſhip. His father 
often makes mention of him in his writings as a 
brave and worthy man. He bore this Joſs with the 
moderation of a philoſopher, applying himſelf with 
his uſual activity to affairs of ſtate. For he did not, 
like Lucius Lucullus afterwards, and Metellus Pius, 
think age an exemption from the ſervice of the pub- 
lic, but conſidered that ſervice as his indiſpenſable 
duty; nor yet did he act as Scipio Africanus had 

— 14 done, 
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done, who finding himſelf attacked and oppoſed 


by envy in his courſe of glory, quitted the admini- 
ſtration, and ſpent the remainder of his days in re- 
tirement and inaction. But, as one told Dionyſius, 
that the moſt honourable death was to die in poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſovereign power, ſo Cato eſteemed that 
the moſt honourable old-age, which was ſpent in 
ſerving the commonwealth. The amuſements in 
which he paſſed his leiſure hours, were the writin 
of books and tilling the ground ; and this 1s the 
reaſon of our having ſo many treatiſes on various 
ſubjetts, and hiſtories of his compoſing “. | 
In his younger days he applied himſelf to agri— 
culture, with a view to profit; for he uſed to ay, 
he had only two ways of increaſing his income, 
labour and parſimony : but as he grew old, he re- 
garded it only by way of theory and amuſement. 
He wrote a book concerning T country affairs, in 
which among other things he gives rules for making 
cakes and preſerving fruit; for he was defirous to 
be thought curious and particular in every thing. 
He kept a better table in the country, than in town; 
for he always invited ſome of his acquaintance in 


the neighbourhood to ſup with him. With theſe he 


paſſed the time- in chearful converſation, making 
himſelf agreeable not only to thoſe of his own age, 
but to the young; for he had a thorough know- 
ledge of the world, and had either himſelf ſeen, or 
heard from others, a variety of things that were cu- 
rious and entertaining. He looked upon the table 
as one of the beſt means of forming friendſhips: and 


* Beſide an hundred and fifty orations, and more, that he 
left behind him, he wrote a treat iſe on military diſcipline, and books 
of antiquities ; in two of theſe he treats of the foundation of the 
cities of Italy; the other five contained the Roman hiſtory, parti- 
cularly a narrative of the ſirſt and ſecond punic war. | 

+ This is the only work of his that remains entire; of the reſt 
we have only fragments, 

| at 
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at his, the converſation generally turned upon the 
praiſes of great and excellent men among the Ro- 
mans: as tor the bad and the unworthy, no men- 
tion was made of them, for he would not allow in 
his company one word, either good or bad, to be 
ſaid of ſuch kind of men. 

The lait fervice he is ſaid to have done the pub. 
lic, was the ceſtruction of Carthage. The younger 
Scipio inc.2cd gave the finiſhing ſtroke to that work, 
but it was n dertaken chiefly by the advice and at 
the inſtances of Cato. The occaſion of the war was 
this. The erthaginians and Maſſiniſſa, king of 
Numidia, being at war with each other, Cato was 
dent into Africa to enquire into the cauſes of the 
quarrel, Maſhinifla from the firſt had been a friend 
to the Romans, and the Carthaginians were admitted 
into their alliance after the great overthrow they re- 
ceived from Scipio the elder, but upon terms *which 
deprived them of great part of their dominions, and 
impoſed a neavy tribute. When Cato arrived at 
Carthage, he found that city not in the exhauſted 
and humble condition which the Romans 1magined, 
but full of men fit to bear arms, abounding in mo- 
ney, in arms and warlike ſtores, and not a lrttle elated 
in the thought of being fo well provided. He 
concluded, therefore, that it was no time for the 
Romans to endeavour to ſettle the points in diſpute 
between the Numidians and Carthage; and that, if 
they did not ſoon make themſelves maſters of that 
city, which was their old enemy, and retained ſtrong 
reſentments of the uſage ſhe had lately received, and 
which had not only recovered herſelf after her loſſes, 


* Scipio Africanus obliged the Carthaginians, at the conclu- 
hon of the ſecond Punic war, to deliver up their fleet to the Romans, 


yield to Maſſiniſſa part of Syphax's dominions, and pay the Romans 


ten thouſand talents. This piece was made in the third year of 
the hundred and forty · fourth olympiad, two hundred years before 
the Chriſtian Era. 
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but was prodigouſly encreaſed in wealth and power, 
they would ſoon be expoſed to all their former 
dangers. For this reaſon he returned in all haſte to 
Rome, where he informed the ſenate, “ that the de- 
« feats and other misfortunes which had happened to 
* the Carthaginians, had not ſo much drained them 
« of their forces, as cured them of their folly; and 
« that, in all probability, inſtead of a weaker, they 
% had made them a more ſkilful and warlike enemy : 
ic that their war with the Numidians was only a 
« prelude to future combats with the Romans; and 
*« that the late peace was a mere name, for they 
« conſidered it only as a ſuſpenſion of arms, which 
« they were willing to avail themſelves of, till 
they had a favourable opportunity to renew the 
« war.” 

It is faid that at the concluſion of his ſpeech he 
ſhook the lap of his gown, and purpoſely dropped 
ſome Lybian figs; and when he found the ſenators 
admired them for their ſize and beauty, he told them, 
« that the country where they grew was but three 
« days ſail from Rome.” But what is a ſtronger 
inſtance of his enmity to Carthage, he never gave 
his opinion in the ſenate upon any other point what. 
ever, without adding theſe words, © and my opinion 
« js, that Carthage ſhould be deſtroyed.” Scipio, 
ſurnamed Naſica, made it a point to maintain the 
contrary, and concluded all his ſpeeches thus, “and 
« my opinion is, that Carthage ſhould be left ſtand- 
« ing.” It is very likely that this great man, per- 
ceiving that the people were come to ſuch a pitch of 
inſolence, as to be led by it into the greateſt exceſſes, 
(ſo that in the pride of proſperity they could not be 
reſtrained by the ſenate, but by their overgrown 
power were able to draw the government what way 
they pleaſed) thought it beſt that Carthage ſhould 
remain to keep them in awe, and to moderate their 
preſumption. For he ſaw that the Carthaginians 

were 
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were not ſtrong enough to conquer the Romans, and 
yet too reſpectable an enemy to be deſpiſed by them. 
On the other hand, Cato thought it dangerous, 
while the people were thus inebriated and giddy with 
power to ſuffer a city which had always been great, 
and which was now grown ſober and wiſe through 
its misfortunes, to lie watching every advantage 
againſt them. It appeared to him, therefore, the 
wiſeſt courſe, to have all the outward dangers re- 
moved from the commonwealth, that it might be at 
leiſure to guard againſt internal corruption “. 

Thus Cato, they tell us, occaſioned the third and 
Jaſt war againſt the Carthaginians. But as ſoon as 
it began he died, having firſt propheſied of the per- 
fon that ſhould put an end to it; who was then a 
young man, and had only a tribune's command in 
the army, but was giving extraordinary proofs of 
His conduct and valour, The news of theſe ex- 
ploits being brought to Rome, Cato cried out, 


He is the ſoul of counſel, 
The reſt are ſhadows vain. 


This Scipio ſoon confirmed by his attions. 


* So we have rendered the laſt member of the ſentence, with 
the Latin, ut ita opportunius intr/ftinis malis medendis vacarent. In 
the original it is, ν QUT 17e reg und/ bauagTiNG an NTOVTQSG © 
and one of the ſenſes of avaPoga is an alleviation, a reſource ; ſo 
Euripides in Oreſt. 189 M avafo2z Ti; GvuPoeac. Vet the former 
Engliſh tranſlator and the French have rendeied it very difterent- 
ly : how juſtly let the learned reader judge. 

The Engliſh runs thus, at a time when through their depravity and 
corruption they had ſo many dangers hanging over their heads at home. 

The French thus, lor/qu'on lui laifjoir au dedans tout les moyens de 
Je porter à tous les excts et de commetire les fauts les plus terril les, 

What led Dacier wrong, was, we ſ{uppole, his finding it 
eTomTora; In the text, in the paſt time; but it is very clear to us, 
it ſhould be read anaurora; in the prelent. 


Cato 
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Cato left one ſon by his ſecond wife, who, as we 
dave already obſerved, was ſurnamed Salonius, and 
a grandſon by the ſon of his firſt wife, who died be- 
fore him. Salonius died in his prætorſhip, leaving 
a ſon named Marcus, who came to be conſul, and 
was * grandfather to Cato the philoſopher, the beſt 
and moſt illuſtrious man of his time. 


* 'This is a miſtake in Plutarch: for Salonius was the grand- 


father, and Marcis the father of Cato of Utica. 
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| / 
AVING thus given a detail of the moſt me- 
morable actions of theſe great men, if we 
compare the whole life of the one, with that of the 
other, it will not be ealy to diſcern the difference 
between them, the eye being attracted by ſo many 
ſtriking reſemblances. But if we examine the ſe- 
veral parts of their lives diſtinctly, as we do a poem 
or a picture, we ſhall find in the firſt place, this com- 
mon to them both, that they roſe to high ſtations 
and great honour in their reſpective commonwealths, 
not by the help of family connections, but merely 
by their own virtue and abilities. It is true, that 
when Ariſtides raiſed himſelf, Athens was not in her 
grandeur, and the demagogues and chief magiſtrates 
he had to do with, were men of moderate and nearly 
equal fortunes, For eſtates of the higheſt claſs 
were then only five hundred medimni: of thoſe of 
the ſecond order, who were knights, three hundred ; 
and of thoſe of the third order, who were called 
ZLeugite, two hundred. But Cato, from a little 
village and a country life, launched into the Roman 
government, as into a boundleſs ocean, at a time 
when it was not conducted by the Curii, the Fabri- 
<1 and Hoſtilii, nor received from its magiſtrates 
and orators, men of narrow circumſtances who 
worked with their own hands, from the plough and 
the ſpade, but was accuſtomed to regard greatneſs 
of family, opulence, diſtributions among the peo- 
ple, and ſervility in courting their favour ; for the 
3 Romans, 
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Romans, elated with their power and importance, 
loved to humble thoſe that ſtood for the great offices 
of ſtate. And it was not the ſame thing to be ri. 
valled by a Themiſtocles, who was neither diſtin. 
guiſhed by birth nor fortune, (for he is ſaid not to 
have been worth more than three, or, at the moſt, 
five talents, when he firſt applied himſelf to public 
affairs,) as to have to conteſt with a Scipio Afri. 
canus, a Servius Galba, or a Quintius Flaminius, 
without any other aſſiſtance or ſupport, but a tongue 
accuſtomed to ſpeak with freedom in the cauſe of 
Juſtice. 

Beſides, Ariſtides was only one among ten, that 
commanded at Marathon and Platææ, whereas 
Cato was choſen one of the two conſuls, from a 
number of competitors, and one of the two cenſors, 
though oppoſed by ſeven candidates, who were 
fome of the greateſt and moſt illuſtrious men in 
Rome, | | 

It ſhould be obſerved too, that Ariſtides was 
never principal in any action; for Miltiades had 
the chief honour of the victory at Marathon ; The- 
miſtocles of that at Salamis; and the palm of the 
important day at Platææ, as Herodotus tells us, 
was adjudged to Pauſanias. Nay, even the ſecond 
place was diſputed with Ariſtides, by Sophanes, 
Aminias, Callimachus, and Cynægirus, who greatly 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves on that occafion. 

On the other hand, Cato not only ſtood firſt in 
courage and condutt during his own conſulate, and 
in the war with Spain; but when he atted at Ther- 
mopylæ, only as a tribune, under the auſpices of 
another, he gained the glory of the victory: for he 
it was that unlocked the paſs for the Romans to 
ruſh upon Antiochus, and that brought the war 
upon the back of the king, who minded only what 
was before him. That victory, which was manifeſtly 
the work of Cato, drove Aſta out of Greece, and 

opened 
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opened the paſſage for Scipio to that continent af- 
terwards, 

Both of them were equally victorious in war, but 
Ariſtides miſcarried in the adminiſtration, being ba- 
niſhed and opprelled by the faction of Themiſtocles ; 
whilſt Cato, though he had for antagoniſts almoſt 
all the greateſt and moſt powerful men in Rome, 
who kept contending with him even in his old-age, 
like a {kilkul wreſtler, always held his footing. 
Often impeached before the people, and often the 
manager of an impeachinent, he generally ſucceeded 
in his proſecution of others, and was never con- 
demned himſelf; ſecure in that bulwark of life, the 
defenſive and offenſive armour of eloquence; and 


to this, much more juſtly than to fortune, or his 


guardian genius, we may aſcribe his maintaining his 
dignity unblemiſhed to the laſt. For Antipater be- 
ſtowed the ſame encomium upon Ariſtotle the phi- 
loſopher, in what he wrote concerning him after his 
death, that, among his other qualities, he had the 


very extroadinary one, of perſuading the people to 


whatever he pleaſed. 

That the art of governing cities and common- 
wealths is the chief excellence of a man, admits not 
of a doubt; and it is generally agreed, that the art 
of governing a family is no ſmall ingredient in 
that excellence. For a city, which 1s only a col- 
lettion of families, cannot be proſperous, in the 
whole, unleſs the families, that compoſe it, be flou- 
riſhing and proſperous. And Lycurgus, when he 
baniſhed gold and ſilver out of Sparta, and gave the 
citizens, inſtead of it, money made of iron that had 
been ſpoiled by the fire, did not delign to excuſe 
them from attending to œconomy, but only to 
prevent luxury, which is a tumour and inflamma- 
tion cauſed by riches; that every one might have 
the greater plenty of the neceſſaries and conve- 
niencies of life. By this eſtabliſhment of his, it ap- 
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pears, that he ſaw farther than any other legiſlator, 
lince he was ſenſible that every ſociety has more to 
apprehend from its needy members, than from the 
rich. For this reaſon, Cato was no leſs attentive to 
the management of his domeſtic concerns, than to 
that of public affairs: and he not only encreaſed his 
own eſtate, but became a guide to others in œco-— 
nomy and agriculture, concerning which he col. 
lected many uſeful rules. | 

But Ariſtides by his indigence brought a diſgrace 
upon juſtice itſelf, as if it were the ruin and impo— 
veriſhment of families, and a quality that is profi- 
table to any one rather than the owner. Heſiod, 
however, has ſaid a good deal to exhort us both to 
Juſtice and economy, and inveighs againſt idleneſs 
as the ſource of injuſtice. The ſame is well repre- 
ſented by Homer * 


The culture of the field, which fills the ſtores 

With happy harveſts ; and domeſtic cares, 

Which rear the ſmiling progeny, no charms 

Could boaſt for me; *twas mane, to ſail 

The gallant ſhip, to ſound the trump of war, 

To 11 the polijh'd ſpear, and hurl the quivering 
ance. 


By which the poet intimates, that thoſe who neglett 
their own affairs, generally ſupport themſelves by 
violence and injuſtice. For what the phyſicians ſay 
of oil, that uſed outwardly it is beneficial, but per- 
nicious when taken inwardly, is not applicable to 
the juſt man; nor is it true, that he is uſeful only to 
others, and unprofitable to himfelf and his family. 
The politics of Ariſtides ſeem, therefore, to have 
been defeQtive in this reſpect, if it is true (as molt 
writers aſſert) that he left not enough either for the 
portions of his daughters, or for the expences of 
his funeral. 


* Oprss. L. IV. 
Thus 
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Thus Cato's family produced prætors and con- 
ſuls to the fourth generation; for his grandſons and 
their children bore the higheſt offices: whereas, 
though Ariſtides was one of the greateſt men in 
Greece, yet the molt diſtreſsful poverty prevailing 

among his deſcendants, fome of them were forced 
to get their bread by ſhewing tricks of fleight of 
hand, or telling fortunes ; and others, to receive 


public alms; and not one of them entertained a 


tentiment worthy of their illuſtrious anceſtor. 

It is true, this point is liable to fome diſpute ; 
for poverty is not diſhonourable in itſelf, but only 
when it is the effect of idleneſs, intemperance, pro- 
digality, and folly. And when, on the contrary, it 
is aſſociated with all the virtues, in the ſober, the 
induſtrious, the juſt and valiant ſtateſman, it ſpeaks 
a great and elevated mind. For an attention to 
little things, renders it impoſſible to do any thing 
that is great; nor can he provide for the wants of 
others, whoſe own arc numerous and craving, The 
great and neceſſary proviſion for a ſtateſman is, not 
riches, but a contented mind, which requiring no 
ſuperſluities for itſelf, leaves a man at full liberty 
to ſerve the commonwealth. God is ablolutely ex- 
empt from wants; and the virtuous man, in pro- 
portion as he reduces his wants, approaches nearcr 
to the Divine Perfection. For as a body well built 
tor health, needs nothing exquiſite, either in food 
or clothing, lo a rational way of living, and a well- 
governed family, demands a very moderate ſup- 
port. Our polleſſions, indeed, ſhould be propor- 
toned to the uſe we make of them: he that amaſſes 
a great deal, and uſes but little, is far from being 
ſatisfied and happy in his abindance; for if, W bile 
he is folicitous to increaſe it, he 3 no ir of 
_ thoſe things which wealth can procure, he 1s fooliſh; 
if he does deſire them, and yet out of meannels of 
Ipirit will not allow himſelf in their enjoyment, he 
is miſerable. 
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I would fain aſk Cato himſelf this queſtion, «If 
« riches are to be enjoyed, why, when poſleſled of 
* a great deal, did he plume himſelf upon being 

© ſatisfied 0 ich a little ?”* If it be a commendable 
hits as indeed it is, to be contented with coarſe 
bread, and ſuch wine as our ſervants and labouring 
people drink, and not to covet purple and elegantly 
plaiſtered houſes, then Ariltides, Epaminondas, Ma- 
nius Curius, and Caius Fabricius were perfectly 
right, in neglecting to acquire what they did not 
think proper to ule. For it was by no means ne— 
ceſſary for a man who, like Cato, could make a de- 
licious meal on turnips, and loved to boil them 
himſelf, while his wife baked the bread, to talk ſo 
much about a farthing, and to write by what means 
a man might ſooneſt grow rich. Indeed, {implicity 
and frugality arc then only great things, when they 
free the mind from the deſire of ſupcrfluities and 
the anxieties of care. Hence it was that Ariſtides, 
in the trial of Callias, ſaid, 1? was fit for none to VY 
aſhamed of poverty, but thoſe that were poor agel 
their wiils ; and that they who, like him, were þoor out 
of choice, might glory in it, For it is ridiculous to 
{uppole that the poverty of Ariſtides was to be im- 
puted to ſloth, ſince he might, without being guilt! 
of the leaſt baſeneſs, have raiſed himſelf to opulence, 
by the ſpoil of one Barbarian, or the plunder of one 
tent. But enot agh of this. 

As to miittary atchicvements, thoſe of Cato added 
but little to the Roman empire, which was already 
very great; whereas the baitles of Marathon, Sa- 
[1 mis, and Platz, the moſt glorious ng important 
actions of the S are numbered among thoſe 
of Ariſtides. And ſurely Antiochus is not wortiy 
to be mentioned with Xerxes, nor the demoliſhing 
of the walls of the Spaniſh towns, with the de- 
truttion of ſo many thouſands of Barbarians both 
by fea and land, On theſe great occaſions, Ari- 
(tides was inferior to none in real ſervice, but he 
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ieft the glory and the laurels, as he did the wealth 
to Others who had more need of them, becauſe he 
was above them. 

I do not blame Cato for perpetually boaſting and 
giving himſelf the preference to others, though in 
one of his pieces he ſays, it is abſurd for a man ei- 
ther to commend or depr ectate himſelf ; but I think the 
man who is often praiſing himſelf, not ſo complete 
in virtue, as the modeſt man who does not even 
want others to praiſe him. For modeſty is a very 
proper ingredient in the mild and engaging man- 
ner neceſſary for a ſtateſman; on the other hand, 
he who demands any extraodinary reſpect, is difh- 
cult to plcaſe, and liable to envy. Cato was very 
ſubjett to this fault, and Ariitides entirely free from 
it. For Ariſtides by co-operating with his enemy 
Themiſtocles in his greateſt actions, and being as 
it were a guard to him while he had the command, 
reſtored the affairs of Athens; whereas Cato, by 
counteratling Scipio, had well nigh blaſted and ru- 
ined that expedition ol his againſt Carthage, which 
brought down Haunibal, who till then was invin— 


cible. And he continued to raiſe lulpicions againſt 


him, and to perſecute him with calumnies, 'till at 
laſt he drove him out of Rome, and got his brother 
ſtigmatized with the ſhameful crime of embezzling 
the public money. 

As for temperance, which Cato always extolled 
as the Treaic it ol VIrtucs, Ariltides preſerved i It in 
Is utmoſt purity and perſettion); while Cato, by 
marrying fo much beneath himſelf, and at an un- 
ſealohable time of liſe, flood jullly impeached in 
that reſpect. For it was by no means decent, at 
his great age, to bring home to his fon and daugh- 
ter-in- Jaw, a young wife, the daughter of his ſecre- 
tary, a man who received wages of the public. 
Whether he did it merely to oratify his appetite, 
or to revenge the aftront which his ſon put upon 
his favourite {live, both the caule and the thing 

were 
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were diſhonourable: And the reaſon which he gave 
to his ſon was ironical and groundleſs. For if he 
was deſirous of having more children like him, he 
ſhould have looked out before for ſome women of 
family, and not have put off the thoughts of marry. 
ing again, 'till his commerce with ſo mean a crea-. 
ture was diſcovered; and when 1t was diſcovered, 

he ought to have choſen for his father-in-law, not 
the man who would moſt readily accept his propo- 
fals, but one whoſe alliance would have done him, 
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Ex D of THE SECOND VoLUNE, 


